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INTRODUCTION. 


| V intent, as a compiler of the following 
tranſactions, is to enter upon the ſcene 
| of buſineſs with as little trouble to the 
reader as poſſible, without the form of 
a preface or apology; and yet, ſor the ſake of infor- 
mation, there is a neceſſity of ſaying a few words in 
the place of both. | 
The world, more through a tender and compaſ- 
fonate concern for Mr. Walker, than out of mere 
curioſity, has long made enquiry regarding his ſuffer- 
ings: © How the inan, who in his public character 
ranged the'ſeas, as a hawk does the air, in ſearch of 
enemies, and generally viQorious, ſhould fo far fink 
under the diſpleaſure of thoſe very gentlemen, whom 
he moſtly endeavoured to ſerve, as to be held by them 
a priſoner for now five years? And how he, who 
was before poſſeſſed of a very ample fortune, ſhould 
become a debtor, by the many valuable prizes which 
he had taken?” To this we will ſay, that a defi- 
ciency indeed. aroſe in his fortune, by his having ad- 
vanced too freely ſeveral large ſums to his officers and 
-the men abroad, which were diſputed in his accounts 
at home, to a difference of near fave thouſand pounds. 
And, ſuppoſing him indebted; to them, the world 
with gue aſtoniſhment aſks the queſtion, Why 
they ſtil] detain him, when, by ſueh impriſonment, 
he, becoming a bankrupt, had given up his all to his 
creditors, who had any.claim upon him?” But, to 
give the beſt anſwer in-my power, I have often heard 
Mr. Walker lament how unhappily. thoſe very gen- 
tlemen were impoſed upon, in a bad belief of him, 
by ſome evil men, who, to ſcreen their own wicked 
aQs from juſtice, and to aget into favour of thoſe 
Vol. I. A 2 N gentlemen 
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gentlemen they had abuſed, falſely repreſented his 
mtent only of proſecuting his right at law as an a- 
vowed reſolution of becoming their enemy, and un- 
der that advantage charged him as the author or con- 
tederate of their own baſe attempts againſt them. 

As I had the honour, for ſuch I ſhall ever deem it, 
of having been with him in moſt of the cruiſes he 
made, and engagements in which he commanded, 
during the late wars, :I have often, in the time of 
his confinement, afked him to give me leave to pub- 
| liſh an account of his eonduct as a commander at ſea, 
to ſhew the world that no part of that conduct could 
| with any propriety be uſed as-a.reaſon for his being ſo 

long confined z urging the circumſtance of ſuch con- 
finement as a ſufficient reaſon for the publication; but 
J have been more than once checked in my purpoſe 
with theſe words, Hawe patience, my friend, the 
public do not yet make my caſe their concern. 

But the heuſe of commons having, under their 
conſideration, the ſtate of bankrupts, lately taken 
his caſe into examination, and as, from their general 
regard to mankind, the-public- have reaſon to expect 
that ſuch examination of his. particular, —_— not 
ſingular, caſe, will. produce a law for the relief of 
all perſons from the power of the reſentment of their 
Creditors, (who, as the laws now -{tand, are the 
only people in the ſtate who have ꝓower of doing an 
injury to their fellow ſubjeQs, without being account- 
able for the ſame, ) the general curioſity has been raiſ- 
ed to enquire more particularly into circumſtances re- 
lating to him, and into the cauſe of his confinement, 
I therefore . apprehended-it a fit ſeaſon for renewing 
my former applications. 

For though, whilſt his caſe ſtill lies ſubmitted to 
that auguſt body till ſome determination be agreed on, 
for the aſſiſtance of all-perſons an the like circum- 
ſtances, we would net be thought to appeal from 
that ſubmiſſion, the following ſheets being only a de- 
tail of his actions at ſea, to ſet his conduct in the 
firſt place clear as a ſea officer, yet the methods uſed 
by ſome of his enemies to miſrepreſent him to = 
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world oblige his friends to diſſipate ſuch falſe repre- 
ſentations, endeavoured to be drawn over as a 
cloud againſt the truth of his actions, leſt a preju- 
dice at this time taking place againſt him might be 
of deſtructive conſequence. We ſay not this from 
a miſtruſt, that any one of Mr. Walker's friends in 
particular has been ſingly ſet upon to withdraw his re- 
gard from him; but as an offer to enter the liſts, 


þ whenever an attack ſhall be made upon the whole in- 


general; and, to ward off any ſtrokes of art in the 
combat, a few of his particular friends have thought 
proper to adviſe this defence, or Narrative of Facts, 
which, like the engravings on AEneas' ſhield, may 
repreſent ſuch truths as check the force of his com- 
petitors: | Ag dy 855 

On theſe arguments of his friends I at length gain - 


ed the permiſſion ſo long ſolicited ; but after having 


delivered. the-copy to him for his peruſal, I muſt own, 
I received it back from his hands much diſlatisfied at 
the ſeverity of his correction, he having. run his pen 
through very near one-third of it- At which Iam 
not ſo much diſobliged, by the ſhortening of the per- 
formance, as at the loſs of real truths, which would 
have illuſtrated the chief perſonage of my work. And 


though this accouat may ſpeak to the modeſty of the 


gentleman himſelf, yet it is ſo far paradoxical, that 
it takes greatly from his merit. However, as I 
would not oblige the world in this particular at his 
pain, I took his permiſſion on the beſt footing I could 
get it; and have only. repaired. the breaks, with 
ome few- additions, where, by: the. chaſms made, a 
new ſplicing of the thread was neceſſary to carry on 
the line in a regular introduction of circumſtances. 


And will only ſay of him herein, as Mr. Waller does 
of good writers, N 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Was it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 


As the various accidents ariſing in fuch a courſe of 


action, and the ſucceſſes attending his conduct, were 
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at all times beheld and noted down by me as matters, 


which, beſides the natural entertainment they might | 


have given in the relation, were worthy of my own 


attentive review of them, as an improvement to my- 
ſelf; I therefore not only made a commentary of all 
proceedings as they aroſe, where I was preſent, but 


have ſince, to compleat my hiſtory, carefully gather- 
ed every particular of thoſe actions, from which I was 
_ abſent, in the repeated and compared reports of thoſe 
officers and others, who aQed under him therein ; 
for as to his own relation of them, though I never 
once had the leaſt denial of his friendſhip, I am leſs 
obliged to him than to any one man living. 

Tho? the account of the cruiſes, diſtinguiſhed as 
being under the managers of the Royal Family private 
ſhips of war, be that which principally concerns the 
conſideration in view, as they conſtitute the reaſons 
for his preſent impriſonment ; yet, as the former 
cruiſes were introduQory of theſe, I beg leave to give 
ſome account of the whole, chiefly to range facts in 
their proper places, which by common report have 
deen crouded into the actions of one cruiſe, when 
they belonged to another. And, for the more agree- 
able reading, I have for the moſt part dropped the 
journal and fea phraſeology, to throw the matter in- 
to a lefs circumſtantial and more eaſy relation. 

In entertainment of myſelf, I have alſo ventured 
fometimes to deviate from the common tract of the 
ſubject, by purſuing various concurring incidents, as 
they intervened, which, tho? they may be thought 
by fome ſevere readers to be running out of the way 
too near the borders of romance, I am perſuaded 
will be pleafing to many, and pardoned by all; as 
we ſhall never Toke ſight of the main road, or err 
from truth. For, in offering this ſtory to the world, 
I look upon. myſelf as giving an invitation to a vari- 
ous company ; and ſhall endeavour to fpread the ta- 
ble: but, leſt any thing fhould be diffiked, as fo- 
reign or out of ſeaſon, every ſuch plate ſhall, have a 


marked cover to it, that they, who pleaſe, may paſs 
it over. Þ 
Mr. 
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Mr. Walker, from his own generoſity, has fre- 
quently made another objection to the preſent publi- 
cation, that of his friends being put to the expence 
of reading any relation concerning him. Did my 
fortune, fre his ſpirit, ſet me above the common fa- 
ſhion of letting our friends, whom we invite, pay 
for any part of the entertainment, I ſhould then have 
had the pleaſure of aſking his friends at my ſole ex- 
pence. But, as the caſe ſtands, they muſt look on 
the invitation like our uſual turtle-feaſts, where the 


owner gives the treat, and the company pay for 
their wine. 
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Juſt publiſhed by James Hunter, in Sycamore-Alley, 
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\HE Hiſtory of the Counteſs of Gyllenberg. 
I By C. F. Gellart, M. A. Profeſſor of the Uni- 
verſity of Leipſick. Price 18. 7d. halfp. 
Ihe Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Portugal. Writ- 
ten in French by the Abbot De Vertot, . the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions, and now done into Engliſh 
from the laſt French Edition. Price 18. 1d. 
Note, This Hiſtory gives a juſt Account of the 


many Conſpiracies throughout Portugal for ſeveral. 


Centuries, and by whom; the Motive aſſigned for 
thoſe Conſpiracies; and the- deſigns of the Jeſuits 
therein. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. In- 
terſperſed with ſeveral Theatrical 2 the 
Amours of many Per ſons of the firſt Rank ; and ſome 
intereſting Characters drawn from real Lirs. Price 
6d. halfp.. TH. 

A Treaſura of Uſeful Diſcoveries. By B. GOD- 
FREY, M. D. Containing Remarks on divers Ali- 
ments and Eatables, whereby to know which are not 
digeſted by our Stomachs; and thoſe unfit for our 
Bodies are pointed out : Alſo an Account of the 
Nutriment or Chyle divers Foods give into the Blood ; 
proper to be known by Perſons apt to be too corpulent 


or too thin, in order to prevent Pain and Diſeaſes, 
and, in a great Meaſure, ſudden Deaths: With a 


number of valuable Diſcoveries, particularly a Method 
to deftroy BUGS in Houſes, and to prevent the 
Practice of clandeſtinely opening Letters, or any ſeal- 
ed Things. To which is added, PHYSICK 
for FAMILIES, whereby every Perſon, with 
Gov's Aſſiſtance, will be enabled to Cure themſelves 
of all Diſtempers. Price 1s. id. 
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al | Mr. Walker, pan, part owner of the ſhip Duke Wil- 
e 


/b FF liam;. takes out letters of marque for her; eſcapes - 

_—_ a Spaniſh. privateer ; enters with his ſhip into the 

e government's ſervice at Carolina; and protects the 

al. trade of that province... 

Dr 

ts E are now beginning with the detail of 
ſeveral actions, wherein Mr. Walker, 

= as a commander, always prevailed, to 


2 the intire ſatisfaction of his employers, 
e and of the officers and people under him. We would 
e- 43 not, however, have it imagined,: that he undertook 

Ke and executed ſuch command undiſciplined in the art 
- = of war; ſuch ſucceſſes could not in the nature of 


ſome gentlemen, his friends, who wiſhed to ſee his 
talents exerted in that high ſphere of honour—but 
he was early and regularly educated in the navy of 
Holland ; and had been in ſome engagements under 
various commanders in the Dutch ſervice againſt the 
Turks. An univerſal peace becalming the | Ros 
ſeas, he turned his talents to the attaining a fortune 
in the. neareſt branch of buſineſs to that in which he 
was educated, namely, that of trading, in his own 
ſhips, wherein he always commanded. .. To this cir- 
x A 5 cumſtance 


things be expected; but from an attained knowledge 
1 and approved experience of the powers of that art. 
_ He. was. not, it is true, brought up in the navy of 
— England; a circumſtance ſo far a diſadvantage to him 
6 A : as more than once to have fruſtrated the intentions of 
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cumſtance we may greatly aſcribe that calmneſs of 
temper, and preſenee of mind, ſo prevalent in him on 
all occaſions ; as he learned the art of command and 
oeconomy together,, at the conſtant riſque of his own 
AE. n. ien 

In this ſtation we will take him up in the year 
170 40 commander and æ conſiderable ewger of; the 
ſhip Duke William, bound from Landon to Gibra har, 
and from thence to South-Carolina. The war be- 
ing now declared, and Mr. Walker chuſing to reap 
what advantages thereof might acrue in the aforeſaid. 
paſlage, determined to put himſelf in the beſt paſture- 
of defence, and took ' out letters of marque for the 
ſd ſhip; not With an'ititent to cruiſè as a privateer, 
but to proceed with her on a trading voyage. Ac- 
cordingly he fitted her ont with twenty guns; but did 
not incumber his trade with a greater expence than 
that of taking thirty-two men, his buſineſs being on- 
ly to ſecure his. voyage: for which purpoſe he alſo. 
took with him a parcel of marine cloaths and other 
things, to: make a ſhew of men anſwerable to. the 
force of his ſip, in caſe of meeting with an enemy. 
He had the good fortune to ſucceed in this device a 
few days. after he ſet fajl. In his paſſage from Lon- 
don. to. Gibraltar, off Cape-Finiſterre, at break of 
day, we fell in with a Spaniſh privateer of twenty- 
four guns; and ſeeing her a ſhip of force, and full of 
men, Mr. Walker immediately ordered our marines 
on deck, who. wanted no. breaſt-work between them. 
and the enemy, either to conceal their number, or 
in reality to ſave them from their fire. Thus ſetting 
up all the hand-ſpikes and other provided utenſils, 
and dreſſing them in the marine cloaths, and alſo ex- 
ercifing the boatſwain's call.in the higheſt notes, as is: 
uſual in king's ſhips, we made all apparent and in- 
deed real preparations of engaging ; our fictitious 
ſoldiery not being in our way; in caſe of an engage- 
ment, and ſerving at firft to intimidate the enemy. 


Upon one of our officers ſaying with ſome humour, if 


wie came too near with our ſcheme, the enemy might 
be too well pleafed in underſtanding the joke; Mr:. 
| Walkes 


5 Ren. 
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Walker made anſwer, Do you but fire well your 
guns, and the ſmoke will befriend you ; eſpecially if 
we have an enemy of ſpirit, who will fire theirs: if 
not, the wooden men will take them off themſelves.” 
However at the droll appearance of this equipment, 
Mr. Walker could not help often breaking off, in the 
midſt of his orders, into fits of laughter: which were 
as heartily ſeconded by the whole crew. This very 
much took off the ſenſe of the great danger we were 
in, and ſo ſpirited the men, that, as we were well 
gunned, we had certainly not fallen an eaſy prey to 
the Spaniard in caſe of his engaging us; for never ſure 
ſo ſmall a number of men expected the attack of a 
ſuperior enemy with leſs concern; or more in wit and 
ſpirits. All things, nevertheleſs, being well order- 
ed and prepared for the worſt event, it wy our 
place to appear the challengers, Mr. Walker lay by 
tor the enemy, they being to windward ; and ordered 
a gun of defiance: to be fired, athwart their forefoot, 
by way of offering them battle. This the Spaniard 
did not return, nor yet did he ſeem reſolved to de- 
cline the conteſt ;. but ſtil] kept us company for two 
days; we purſuing our way, and he hovering on us 
in the wind: at laſt he-diſappeared, aſſuredly miſtak- 
ing us for a greater force than we were. 

When we arrived at South-Carolina, Mr. Walker 
was diſappointed by the cargo's not being ready, 
which he expected. Whereupon he went to North- 
Carolina; and there being informed, that their coaſts 
had been infeſted by two Spaniſh privateers, which 
had greatly obſtructed and injured their trade, and 
that they were at preſent unprotected by any of his 
Majeſty's fleet, he offered his ſhip for the govern- 
ment's ſervice, to act in the defence of their coaſts, 
and for the protection of their trade. His propoſals - 
being gladly accepted, terms were agreed on, the 
men put all at wages as in the king's ſhips, and his 
complement made up to an hundred and thirty. Mr. 
Walker, tho“ commander, entered himſelf a volun- 
teer; an example ſo well approved, that ſeveral gen- 


tlemen of the country entered on board as volunteers 
allo, 10 r 


| 
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In July we ſet out on a four-months cruiſe, to ex- 
tend as far ſouthwards as St. Auguſtin, the next port 
to Georgia; and northwards, as far as the Cape of 
Virginia. We ſoon reſtored the trade of the coun+ 
try to its former quiet, having, in a ſhort time, in- 
tirely cleared the coaſts of privateers ; the two Spa- 
niſh ſhips above-mentioned having quitted their cruiſe, 
as we ſuppoſe, upon receiving ſome- intelligence of 
our fitting out. We could fall in with nothing which 
would ſtay for us upon the ſeas; and in this whole 
cruiſe only retook the Neptune, captain Darby, who. 
had been taken by the above privateers. Mr. Walk-+ 
er finding the Spaniards had their place of rendezvous: 
at Okrekoke, an iſland upon the coaſt of Nozth-Ca- 
rolina, which they took poſſeſſion of by claim of 
arms, and had there erected a fort of fix guns, we 
went aſhore, and demoliſhed the battery and fortifi- 
cations ; ſo that the Spaniards never returned during 
our ſtay on that ſtation, which intirely broke their 
plan of privateering in thoſe ſeas. | 
With this ſucceſs only the cruiſe ended; by which 
time a king's ſhip was ſent to take ſtation on the coaſt, 
Upon our return, governor Gabriel Johnſton, and 
the whole aſſembly of the place, had an occaſional 
meeting, in which publie thanks, in the name of the 
governor and aſſembly, were ordered tobe returned 
to Mr. Walker for his great ſervices in the protection 
of their trade; and indeed every mark of reſpect, 
both outward and private, were ſhewn him by the 
gentlemen of the country, who often made 4 to 
him of writing home to the lords of the admiralty; 
and aſking in a collective bedy a king's ſhip for him ;. 
a favour which he declined, as he knew that, by the 
rules of the navy, a man muſt have ſerved in it two 
years before he can obtain a command. Their-friends . 
ſhip then would have ſecured his ſtay amongft them, 
by a further offer of a large tract of land, which they 
had power of preſenting him by a complimentary ul. 
of their law in his favour. As a man is there intitled 
to fifty acres of land for every ſervant whom he brings 
with him, under his command, to ſettle in the coun- 
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try; ſo they abſolutely offered him ſix thouſand five 
hundred acres as an inducement to him to ſettle a- 
mong them, rating each man, under his command in 
the ſhip as a ſervant at the time, intitling him to the 
uſual claim.. This indulgence alſo was then refuſed, 
as incompatible with his other purſuits of life. That 
poſterity will in a few years wonder at this and the 


5 like refuſals may be eaſily foreſeen ; when an eſtate 


of like extent may be of ſuch ſignificancy in eſteem, 
as to dignify its poſſeſſor with. reſpeQed honours, in 
perhaps one. of the fineſt countries of the world. 

As generoſity founded on gratitude is one of the 


molt diſtinguiſhing. virtues, J could not be leſs parti- 


cular in ſhewing, that it is a plant. which already 
flouriſhes in our infant colonies. 


GC H. AF. IK. 


The loſs. of the Duke William at ſea, in her paſſage 
home from North- Carolina. | 


- 4 HE cruiſe being over, and the coaſt otherways 
defended, our men were reduced to their for- 
mer number, and Mr. Walker. ſet fail on his trading 
voyage to Barbadoes. There he lay four months for 
a cargo; and thence failed October 31, 1742, in 
company with the captains Staples, Chambers and 
Burrowes, who put themſelves under our convoy. 
The firſt Night after we left Barbadoes, captain Bur- 
rowes loſt company ; but the captains Staples and 
Chambers continued with us, till the 12th of Decem- 
ber, and then they alſo were parted from us in a 
ſtorm. In.this hurricane, which was very. violent, we 
ſprung one of our buts or planks of the ſhip. Being 
then two. hundred leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, 
and the. ſhip making a great deal of water, we ſoon 
became in great diſtreſs, both our pumps going night 
and day, What added much to our affiQtion was 
Mr. Walker's ill ſtate of health, who had not been 
out of his bed for. three weeks before, on account of 
the bloody flux; and was thereby reduced to ſuch a 
. lowneſs 
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lowneſs of ſpirits as to be ſcarce able to give any dĩ- 
rection, our * having given over all hopes of 
his life. Our officers and men were at firſt for throw. 


ing the boat and all the guns over board, in order to 
eaſe the ſhip: this expedient was executed, reſerving 
two of the guns, kept by Mr. Walker's order to make 


fignals, and the boat, which he inſiſted they ſhould 


not part with. In other particulars the ſcheme was 


fulfilled. The ſtorm continuing, the leak daily en- 
creaſed from the fourteenth to the ſeventeenth, and 


our men being quite fatigued, and not able to ſtand. 


to the pumps, deſpairing of all ſuecour, (for it was 


not in our utmoſt power to keep the ſhip above water 


twelve hours longer, ſhe having, notwithſtanding our 
inceſſant labour, eight. feet of 

ſome of the officers and crew. agreed to take to the 
boat, as the laſt refuge for their lives, thinking them- 
ſelves happy in having it preſerved for. them to this 
end. Mr. Walker, who, notwithſtanding his illneſs, 
inſiſted on being regularly informed of every circum- 


ſtance of the ſhip, now ordered himſelf to be taken 


out of his bed, and carried upon deck. He there 
repreſented to them the impoſſibility of the boat's be- 


ing able to hold above one half of the people; and 


demonſtrated that in all probability ſhe muſt be devou- 
red by the waves, the ſea ſtill. running mountains 
high. He therefore affured them, Their only 


hopes muſt be that providence would ſend Tome fail 
to their aſſiſtance ; and the longer they kept the ſhip- 


from finking, the greater was the probability of their 
being preſerved : that even if a fail did appear, the 


moſt they could expect from their boat would be to- 


tranſport them, from one ſhip to the other.“ This 
argument with grief finding way to their conviction, 


they applied themſelves with double diligence to the 


pumps: but no relief appearing, and the men being 
again intirely ſpent, the argument on the other fide 


ſeemed to prevail, of taking to our boat, as the only, 


tho? ſad, expedient for the inſtant to fly to; the peo- 
ple ſaying, „that if half might be ſpared, better 
that half ſhould be ſaved than all ſhould * 


water in her hold), 
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ween them. This was the fame gentleman who: had 
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Nay ſome; who were over- fatĩgued with. labour, or 
judged there was as little chance of ſafety in the boat 
as in the ſhip, declared, They would nat preſs to the 
boat, as they would as ſoon ſink in the one as in the 
other.“ During the time in which we were n r, 
tackle aloft, for hoiſting out the boat, being about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, we ſpied a fait off the 
weather-quarter. Every man was now again alive, 


and for living as long as another. Mr. Walker, who 


ſtill continued upon deck, with uncommon ſpirits, 
rather gaining ſtrength than finking, as was expected 
under his illneſs, ordered all the ſignals of diftrefs to 
be made; by hoifting a flag upſide dawn, at the top- 


maſt- head, and firing our guns. The ſhip, perceiv- 


ing our fignals, drew near to us ; and how anxious, 
yet pleaſing, were the moments of ſeeing our deliver- 


"XX ance come more and more in view! But, at length, 
*X the diſcovering us a ſhip of war, and apprehenſive of 
an intent in us to decoy her, all at once hauled her 


wind, and got from us as faſt as ſhe: could. Night 
'now coming on, and the ſtorm continuing, our dif- 


WE trefs was again renewed with double feelings, if poſ- 


ble, of our miſery. A ghaſtly filence for ſome mi- 
nutes prevailed, each man beholding the ſurprize and 
forrow in the countenance of his diſappointed bro- 
ther ; when Mr. Walker gave orders for the mizen 
maſt to be immediately cut by the board. They, 
who firſt received his orders, not readily ſeeing its in- 


tent, made ſome fcruple in executing it: at laſt, 


the thoughtlike a flaſhof lightning breaking upon the 
minds of the whole ſhip, it was in an inftant down. 
This the other ſhip at a diſtance obſerving, their at- 
tention being again drawn to us by a ſecond firing of 
our guns, and being thereby convinced of the reality 
of our diſtreſs, ſhe directly bore down to our affiftance. 
But how greatly did the ſurprize heighten the joy of 
our approacking deliverance, when Mr. Walker, 


| having his glaſs in his hand, cried out, Good God! 


'tis my worthy friend captain Burrowes,” for there 
was a particular love and friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 


loſt 
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loſt company: of us the firſt night after we left Barba- 
does; and whom ſince then we had never ſeen till 


. «9 


all or the part that remained muſt now have periſh- 


ed in the very ſight of our friends, unprovided to 
relieve us. The boat being obliged to go twice with 
our people, as the days were ſhort, and ſo little reſi- 


— 


a» 


was with the utmoſt difficulty we all got on board; 


which, however, we did under the great. will of 
providence, without the loſs of one man. The ex- 


preſſions of thanks to that providence, and of joy in 


meeting our countrymen. and friends, as.ordained to ü 
be the means of this deliverance, were not long aba- 
ted, before the moon riſing, as it were, on purpoſe - 
to light us to the proſpect, we ſaw with a renewal of 


ſome melancholy our ſhip go down: which was in 
leſs than two hours from our quitting her,. we being 


then about one hundred and. ſeventy leagues weſtward 


of Scilly, December the ſeventeenth. However, 


we were ſoon cheered in the reflection of our own 1 


eſcape ; and Mr. Walker's ſurprizing recovery added 


to the preſent ſatisfaction of that ſafety. From the 


moment he was lifted from his -bed, he every hour 
after increaſed in . health and ſtrength: owing in all 
probability to the ſudden exertion of his ſpirits and 
turn of blood on the octaſion.. _ | | * 
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due of light left, the ſea running till very high, it 
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But the viſible deſigns of providence to us all, at 
this juncture, were not over. Mr. Burrowes's ip 
alſo in the ſame ſtorm had ſprung a- ſmall leak, whic 
next day after our joining him viſibly encreaſed; and 
in two days after, by the time our men had ſome what 
recovered the uſe of their limbs, was ſo. great as to 
give employment to all hands: fo that if a leſs num- 
ber had been on board, ſhe muſt inevitably have gone 
to the bottom. As it was, we did a ſecond time 
but juſt eſcape; the ſame 2 hand, which 

| directed her to our deliverance, in the ſame act deſign- 
ing her relief by the additional number of our men. 

Io this condition we in five days after made Scilly, 
being the firſt land; and got in ſafe, to ſtop her. 
XX leak: for which purpoſe we were obliged to lay there 
eight days. We then came round the land, and Ja- 

nnuary the firſt, 1942-3, arrived at Dover: from 

XX whence Mr. Walker took chaiſe, and went to- Lon- 
don. Here a new misfortune happened to him: 
for the inſurance that had been regularly carried on 
for his concern in the ſaid ſhip; which was very con- 
ſiderable, was by ſome miſtake neglected to be re- 
newed but two months before his arrival. Thus, we 
may ſay, he at land a ſecond time loſt his ſaid ſhip, 
and all his property in her. | 

The journals having been loſt with the ſhip, we 
could not be ſo particular in the relation of ſome cir- 
cumſtances, eſpecially as to time, as might otherwiſe 
be expected from us. The like excuſe we muſt alſo 
make in regard to the next following cruiſe but one; 
as the very ſame reaſon, tho' not with the like mis- 
fortune, ſubſiſts alſo there. 


e HAP. III. 


oy in the Ruſſia Merchant, to Gottenburgh and 
ronſtadt, near Peterſburgh. Three remarkable 


4 executions there. . 

= A= there is a year's chaſm, between the loſs of 

23 the Duke William and. Mr. Walker's taking 
: | on 
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on him the command of another ſhipof war, in which 
time he was not idle, we will juſt give an account 
how he employed the year, till the breaking out of 
the French war: leſt other people may be taught to 
believe, that ſome miſmanagement, which we wan- 
ted to hide, was the cauſe of our leaving out any part 
of his life, during the war. In this ſpace ſome occur 
rences happened, new in their nature, which we will 
venture to give to the reader, in excuſe tor taking up 
his time in noting the tranſactions of the year. 

After the loſs of the ſaid ſhip, Mr: Walker's for- 
mer joiat owners, Mr. Robert Mackey, (a gentleman, . 
to whom Mr.. Walker is under the greateſt obligations, 
as a friend to him even at this day) and Mr. William 
Vigor, joined him in the purchaſe of a very fine ſnow, 
about one hundred and thirty tons, called the Ruſſia 
Merchant, to be employed in the. Peterſburgh or 
Baltic tradez in which the made three trips within 
the year. The firſt was from London, in March 
1743, to Gottenburgh in Sweden, and back again in 
June following: but this produced no incident worth. "8 
TECOnnNURg. _ 

On the twenty- eighth of the ſame month he failed 
upon his ſecond voyage to Peterſburgh ; and in the 
following month arrived at that city, During his 
_ the country, he was ſpectator of a very remark- 
able execution, viz. of feveral noblemen and ladies 
of the firft rank and quality: who were ſentenced to 
be broke on the wheel, for a. conſpiracy againſt the 
preſent empreſs Elizabeth. Theſe very perſons were 
the inſtruments, but the year: before, of bringing 
her, as the daughter of the late Peter the Great, to 
the throne, by the beſt-laid plan that ever produced 
ſo great a revolution. of government ; and this with- 
out one drop of blood being ſpilt on the occaſion. 
But the taking, as they thought, other and new fa- 
vourites to be more near her perſon, as aſſiſtants to 
her in the direction of affairs of ſtate, theſe unhappy 
perſons aſſociated in a conſpiracy of —— her; 
in which the French embaſſador, Chetardie, was 
ſaid to have been the actuating inſtigator, though he 


turned 


m ene. 
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turned traitor to his confederates, the evening before 
the intended treaſon. This affair was afterwards _ 
more fully diſcloſed by our Engliſh Lord Tyrawly, 

who was ſent plenipotentiary to that court. This 


N nobleman, by getting at the Frenchman's papers, and 


other detections, ſet him forth to the empreſs in his 


true light; and had him ſent home in the utmoſt 


diſgrace: the empreſs only allowing him a ſcanty 
time, even to take refreſhment, thro' her dominions. 


IT The perſon who was next to ſuffer execution was a 
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prieſt, a man of ſeeming great addreſs and politeneſs: 
he was ſaid to be one of the higheſt ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding. His crime was that of introducing a kind 

FM in their church, which is of the Greek 
perſuaſion, differing little from the Roman catholic 


faith, except in the two points of tranſubſtantiation, 
and ſupremacy of papal authority. The new method 
be ſubſtituted was in the manner of croſſing them- 
ſelves, the uſual way being with the two firlt fingers 


and thumb, repreſenting the trinity; whereas he 


naaught the crofling with one only, repreſenting the 


all-ſufficiency of one God ; which was underſtood by 


his brother-priefts as a leſſening the other two perſons 
of the hypoſtatical union. e third was a mer- 


chant or commiſſioner, who, having been truſted by 
the government, as agent in ſome department, had 
been found guilty of embezzling the public money; 
this being held among them a crime of the higheſt 
nature. At the place of execution, as is uſual, they 
beat a drum to demand filence ; and then each per- 
ſon's crimes were proclaimed to the populace. After 
this ceremony was performed, and whilſt the direQors 
and ſtate-criminals were preparing, the one to per- 
form, and the other to ſuffer the ſentence paſſed, the 
empreſs's ſpecial pardon came down, excuſing the 
feverity of death, but in its place ordering the pu- 
niſhment of knouting, their tongues to be cut out, 
and their perſons baniſhed to Siberia. The knouting 
is a kind of whipping with an inftrument like a ſingle- 
handed flail; with which the operating proficient can, 
in two or three ſtrokes at the moſt, cut the patient to 


death, 
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death, when the ſentence fo directs. But here the 
ſeeming rigour of the orders was even greatly leſſen- 
ed in the performance, the ſtripes being laid on their 


naked backs more out of ignominy than puniſhment ; 


and the ceremony of cutting.out their tongues being 
got over by a ſmall part taken off, ſo as to be more an 
mconvenience at the time than hindrance to their 
ſpeaking ; except as to one lady, who made ſome 
great ſtruggles in defence of that member: ſo that 
the executioner was obliged to exert a little violence, 
and in uſing his opportunity, took off a larger ſhare 
than perhaps he intended; or ſhe, by her indigna- 
tion at him when done, ſeemed willing to part with. 
They were all immediately put together. in vehicles, 
without regard to ſex or diſtinction, and ſent out of 
the city, on their baniſhment. 

As the prieſt's offence was _ the church only, 
he had no advocates there to ſpeak for mercy. He 
bore his ſentence, which was beheading, with an 
undaunted intrepidity, from his firſt advancing. on 
the ſcaffold to his laſt reſignation, affecting, and in- 


deed rivalling, the character of a martyr ; ſo that it is 


more than probable, as he had many proſelytes, he 
obtained his deſign by making ſome ne diſeiples a- 
mong the multitude to preach his doctrine after him. 

e laſt buſineſs was of all the moſt moving, that 


of the agent to the government ; to whom all hopes 
of a reprieve were cut-off:-.defrauding of the govern» 


ment being there equal to clipping of eoin amongſt 
us. He did not diſcover any want of the powers of 
4 man, to bear him up thro” this laſt trial: but the 
affecting ſcene aroſe-in the interview of taking leave 
between himand his wife : for ſhe attended him even 
to this tragie ſtage. She was, beyond repreſenting it, 
the living picture of ſorrow ; and her whole addreſs 
was very tender. When ſinking down-from him un- 
der. the heart-breaking pain-.of- the laſt embrace, ſhe 
felt an-end of all; for ſhe firſt met the ſtroke of death; 
never more recovering from her ſwoon. - His ſudden 


agonies on the occaſion» were very ſtriking, and a 


wore heightened tragedy than imitation ever repre- 


ſented. 
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fented on fiction's ſtage. He haſtened to his death, 
and we to cloſe the icene. 


M CHAP. IV. 
11 ; 


Voyage to Copenhagen; the public entrance of the 

1 princeſs Louiſa; an account of an Engliſh priſoner 

there; a melancholy accident on the ice; and Mr. 
Walker's, return to London, 


9 R. Walker, having returned from Peterſburgh 
1 to London in October, again ſet ſail on his 


chird voyage, and arrived at Copenhagen in the mid- 


ale of November following. As he was here made 
"XT priſoner by the ſeaſon, his ſhip being froze up, we 
will alſo detain the reader for awhile in the amuſe- 
ments that intervened. The weather here, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength of the froſt, is extremely clear 
and pleaſant ; nor is the cold at all difagreeably ſharp, 


rather enlivening the. ſpirits than giving any. ſhudder- 


ing checks of inaction to the body. But it was re- 


markably ſerene and temperate, as if nature joined in 


* 
N 5 1 . . . - ©® 5 
public entrance on her marriage with the prince of 


the univerſal joy, when the princeſs Louiſa made her 
Denmark, the preſent.king,; which, for fo great re- 
W ſpect ſhewn an Engliſh princeſs, cannot help being 
mentioned by an Engliſh ſpectator of it. She appear- 
ed dreſt; in her marriage rebes in an open chariot, or 
rather. a triumphal car, deſigned on purpoſe in the 
richeſt taſte of grandeur.and ornamented, and drawn 
by fix white horſes in very ſuperb trappings. The 
prince's fiſter ſat with her in the chariot, and the 
prince himſelf rode before them on horſeback, fo 
rich in dreſs and his number of foot attendants, as to 
perplex the view where to fix on the chief object of 
its admiration. Not an horſe in the great ſtreets, 
thro* which they paſſed, but was covered with hang- 
1ngs. of tapeſtry, or whole pieces of velvet, tacked 
on the columns or piers, richly or fancifully border- 
ed with other ornaments of pictures, or carvings 
with occaſional deſigns above and under the windows ; 
and 
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and at the end of each of the ſtreets were triumphal * 


arches erected of various and beautiful architeQure, 
with decorations of paintings, gildings, and flow- 
ers: in all of which — 4% the arms .of Eng- 
land and Denmark joined, and ſoft muſick of flutes 
or hautboys to play as the proceſſion paſſed below. 
This, with the number of led and attending equipages, 
moſt of which were intirely new, and grand, with 
the army, and various bands of martial inſtruments, 

reat officers and enſigns of ſtate, was a fight of 
— and magnificence, that fully ſatisfied the 
eager ſenſe of expectation. The firſt coach of the 
officers who preceded reached the palace at eleven 
o'clock ; and the laſt of the nobility's, who all fol- 
lowed according to their rank and dignity, did not 

et up till paſt nine: ſo long was the proceſſion, and 
15 numerous the attendants. The jubilee, as we 


may call it, held for a full week. In which time all 


public diverſions were afloat, and at every noble's pri- 
vate table a public entertainment, while ſeveral foun- 
tains before their doors flowed for the populace with 
wine. Every day the guns were diſcharged quite 
round the town; which, as the city is walled round, 
and of a regular figure, with their ſucceſſive firings, 
circulated on the ear in a pleaſing exactneſs. Every 
night were conſtant illuminations throughout the 
whole city ; and the ſhips in the harbour were alſo 
the whole time lighted out with the greateſt fancy, 
and from their reflected luſtre outvied the land. In 
ſhort, the whole, from the higheſt noble to the low- 
eſt plebeian, was an elegant and polite expreſſion of 
mutual congratulation and public joy. 

A very remarkable perſon was then at Copenhagen, 
who had been kept a priſoner in an iron cage. Mr. 
Walker went to ſee him: he was a gentleman of Lan- 
caſhire, eſteemed' a man of profound policy. He 
had been employed by Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
and partieularly truſted by that monarch in acts of 
bold enterprize. His alledged crime againſt Denmark 
was ſaid to have been an intent to ſteal away the 
prince, when a boy, as he rode along the coaſt, and 
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„G base carried him an hoftage to Sweden, which 
1 then at variance with Denmark. But his real 
+ MWeſign, which he confeſſed, was to have raiſed an 
eaurrection in favour of his royal maſter, to forward 


® is deſigns of an invaſion upon England. Being de- 
ed in his attempt, he was, under the forementr- 
ed pretenfions, impriſoned by the ſtate. He after- 


, | Wards had made his eſcape, and got to Hamburgh, 
h here he boaſted, that all Denmark had not a cage 
s, ible to hold him. But with all his cunning, being ſe- 
f 2 ieced by ſome of his acquaintance, who betrayed 
© in, to walk out of one of the towns, near to which 
e me territories of the Danes belonged, he was, in- 
n F bply to himſelf, led on Daniſh ground, and there 


I. reſted, and brought back to Denmark; which was 
ot ee reaſon of his having been ſo caged. He had been 
d his cage upwards of eleven years, but at this time 
ve as let out into a large room. He had wrote ſeveral 
lumes of anecdotes and annals: but, as he was a 
eat bigot to party, none of his performances. have 
een allowed to trouble mankind. During his. long 
th onfinement, which had then laſted upwards of thir- 
ite FF years, he never had one hour's illneſs; and had 


id, ec his beard grow to a venerable length, reaching to 
23, ee middle of his thighs. As a memorandum of him- 
Ty 4 f, he would ſometimes give to a perſon he liked a 
he ngle hair of it, by way of a preſent: and it was 
lo feally no little curioſity, being quite of a ſilver white- 
CY, ess. Among the various amuſements, which ena- 
In led him to paſs his time alone, he dwelt with great 
W- 


adneſs on the hiſtory of a mouſe ; which grew ſo 
of MÞniliar with him in his cage, as to come regularly 
de fed by him, or attend him at his call, and di- 


en, ert him for hours in play, as he lay down to it. At 
Mr. ength, growing ſick with age, it ſtayed by him till it 
an- ied, and expired in his beard, where he had wrap- 
He ed it up for warmth. He had it buried under his 


ase, being a ground floor, and wrote a treatiſe on 
= ; ſewing the ſagacity of animals, and their deſire 
ark f intimacy with man. | 
N . 
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As a parallel caſe I have been told or read a ſtory nn 
of a man, who was kept a priſoner in a Turkiſh go- 
vernment for many years: when the Baſha of the 
place often taking occaſion of .aſking the officers, 
how the man diverted himſelf in his lonely hours? 
was at laſt informed by one of them, that he had ta- 
ken notice of his diverting himſelf, ſeveral hours to- 
gether in a day, with a ſpider; which frequently "i 
deſcended to him from over his head, to be ted and 
played with; which, when touched below, ran hin- 
felt up by his thread; and ſo again came down, a2 
pleaſed with the diverſion. The prince ordered the 
officer to plant him fo as to behold the ſcene. © O ee 
Sir, ſays the officer, I immediately, upon being con- 
vinced of the amuſement, went in upon them, and 
killed the ſpider.” * Did you ſo? ſays the prince, 
Then he ſhall be more reaſonably diverted, and you 
go in his place; and, I hope, find the happineſs of 
making ſuch an acquaintance :” ſo he releaſed thlhe 
priſoner, and put the giddy, if nat cruel, officer in 
his room. 2 | 

He mentioned ſeveral ſecret actions of paſt time, ne 
as facts of his own knowledge; which would be worth 
notice, could we introduce them in place. But the 
more ſurprizing hiſtorian was a gentleman, a native 
of Norway, Baron-Holberg, then one hundred and 
twenty-three years of age, in a public office of the 
king's revenue at Capenhagen, having all his ſenſes 6 
and faculties perfect as in-youth, except his hearing. 
The king had his picture in his curioſity-chamber. 
Mr. Walker was introduced into his company; he 
was very entertaining in converſation, had been in 
England the greater part of his youth, and was a 
ſpectator of the death of king Charles I. Had ſome . 
of our modern hiſtorians been ſo fortunate as to have 
happened on this acquaintance, they had informed 
themſelves better of ſome circumſtances regarding 
that cataſtrophe, and have done more juſtice |to.the 
character of that miſguided king. | _— 

One of the winter amuſementsin this country, both 
of the genteel and common people, is the * ; of 
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ag on the ice, The genteel people have here, 
1 EE frequently in other places of Germany, 
Nages or vehicles without wheels, richly ornament- 
and painted, drawn, by a ſingle horſe, which is 
eerally covered with trappings of embroidered. vel- 
, or other rich furniture. In this kind of chariot 
y ſet the lady, whilſt the gentleman ſtands cloſe 


2s, and drives. Theſe vehicles run either in the 
ow upon land, or on the ice; and whole parties of 
atlemen and ladies go out together pleaſuring in 
em. A melancholy accident ha pened among the 
non fort, who were ſcating juſt by Mr. Walker's 
p. after their cuſtom, in a ſtring of men and wo- 
a, holding each other by the hand, In this man- 
n they often make ſweeps, or circles, all bearing 
=W together, of great circumference ; and ſometimes 
leader til] running in a lefſer and leſſer circle, 
he makes a ſtand, the reſt wind round him, till 
in ey become an exact round or circle. Then the laſt 
n throwing himſelf out as leader, they will all a- 
ia regularly unwind, and go off in various mean- 
rings, very pleaſing to be ſeen, and certainly of 
eat entertainment to themſelves ; as from the good 
Writs the exerciſe puts them into, they always ſeem 
er gay and happy. But as miſchance will often 
3 porrupe diverſion, as fools ſpoil converſation, the 
dre ſcater, in one of theſe exerciſes, . ridicu- 
ne, iy threw himſelf down all of a ſudden, tripping 
e next cater over him, which threw down the 
rt, and fo ſucceſſively one tumbling in an heap o- 
| the other, till the force of their falliag all in one 
dt broke the ice, and down the whole unhappy 
arty went, in the midſt of their mirth, to the num- 
rr of about thine. This was an accident, of which 
ee like had not been known to have happened be- 
dre, and was very deplorable in the confuſion, and 
nentations of the by-ſtanders; many of whom ha 
fend, relation, or child, in the calamity. 
ere | ball not be thought by our ladies of England, 
give too man — 2 good wives from among 
E | OL. I. " the 
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her behind, with the reins brought round the 
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Y nt," in melancholy deliberation put herſelf to 90 4 


2 5 Fat exe hall take the treedo m in the wick | 


26 Commorone 'Warlken's a b 
the women of theſe more northern countries, in jvf 2 
mentioning two inſtances: One of them, who 2 : 
her hyſband thus ſwallowed, 1 in her preſence, ran in. 
fantly nad, ating herſelf upon the ice in vain en. * 
deavours' of br reaking;it, in Bare | and relief of Hil 
Und, in a, continued delrium, es Ned ſome time il 

wards.” Anbther, who was of left from the act. 


with her huſhang's ſword,” leaving a formal letter to 3 4 
Her daughter, who was then about eighteen, wich 
kee which we muſt ( own too te ned, thai 3 
0 good wife can ſurvive the loſs of a good uſpand“ " 
*PE irl alſo died in about a mot tha x1 "wig 4 
Mo bdabfe e grief, at the loſs, of ber 'parer nts : but "= 
i Was faid: 0 had 4 furthbt Jols, affe of { loye 1 8 
chÞUkſtetoris crond: ec Hb G 9 
"Left, in the above dla 1 benz Sg elfe an in. i g 
jury with the younger fair ones, as I profeſs being 2 
bs tchelor,” in gaining if not the cenſure, ot even an- 
yet che Tidicule of the good wiv es of. England, 1 
Auf f ak here fur r ſelk ed is perhaþs the 
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at tho“ every Veiter is not obliged t6 | 
1 55 his Wingert of thoſe facts he relates, et! 
Win venture 1h this caſe at delivering mine. Thoſe 
2 ions, which are the effects of a violence of paſſion 8 
aye che mind to be too ſuddenly actuated, and 4 
Fea too Welck to rule. 80 all that can be inferred 'h 
from any 'compariſpn mufthe, that, as there is 1. 
Une inſtance to the contrary, our Engliſh ladies have Yb 
the advantage over the gfeater art of their own ſer, 1 
in having more judgment.“ — To give them a further 3 ; 
of ot it, a miſguided reaſon will run the ſyſtem of 
Tom M into the ſame errors, where a weak one leaves 
oe . I have | been aſſured by a ſpectator of | 4 
e Hello at in ſome of the iſles Do the 
EA Indie g. at the funletals of their men, whoſe bo: | 4 
Mes nate always bufnt, the poor enthußaftic Wife, 
dung and beantifül, has leapt; unobliged th it, int 4 
e Haines with an eagetr defire of N hi elf 1 
mY to the embraces of her lotd. 
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"When? winterls prifoners were all ſet ſreeg Mer. 
Walker agi Rr fan and went to Gottenburgh, 
April 2d, 4744. At this umme news came of the 


etmenti: The Frenehwar being chbre- 


im: gag 1 Tee 
„ upon bages, ned ere day's udcoed- 
ag secodats bringing wordlof che. nulnben, E final 


Trench Prlwateets in WHT ſeab , eatc hug up- dll uur 
{hips thereabeuts, tes they Kad hong betore lain ready 
to fail, waiting only for the word) he was under ſome 
uneaſineſs how to get home; for there Was no 6ppot- 
tunity of ! convey? He therefore had no ceurſe of 
ſafety to ehuſe; Ibu in fttutageme Ae vernendered 
tis forther herne of adding ahubcelery ofrnengo;his 
Thip the Due Wüliaz tvarthen/ therwizreabbpd ſhip | 
of fofce s Hbie he had mio mbienchan 4 Füns, add 
nothing that locked intitkryif het eupon, as caſtinig 
cannbff there might he uexpenſive and tedious; he 


got a moſt dompleat ſet of wooden guns, finely ino- 


4. pay — n metaline colour, 
Aa fixing heftinge ot Wrpolins>upon'ithe>quatters, 
= | Te, pr Kanes ele ven 061 aincay' epa lip 
= id. aibeſlig OW 5g ged like akin loop ns 
"Ref tpele fac colours he failed out of port. Ol vent 
Tüte home wards; and off Cromarty met a-ptivateer; 


ho gave chaſe: He finding her come up, put a- 


bout on her, hoiſted enſign, jaek, and pendant, 
and fred al gun as waiting for her: ſhe tllen thought 
pthper to fake the beſt of her way td ſea In the 


Fru home heme? do ſeveral ſinail privateers, like 


Birds, Texdding about the ſeas; who all ſcoured trom 
Him at his appeutanee, las one of oe prey; and 
He arrived in London the May foſlowingſg : 
„ „ e- ag. N i ad 00 
75 2301 0 den J4Hods, air lot tel 5 
The encouhtets of the, Wars private ſhip of war; 
her ſurrender; hen being tetaken and brought back 
b England ;lald Me" Walker cartied into eſt. 
ren 54 ion ob ent 
a "mus WI 1 
15 he year”1 4g, ſome gentlemen in ondon and 
1 Dartmouth, "acquaintances of Mr. Walker's; fit- 
— B 2 | ted 


* 


as | Commonoar Warren's 


tod nt two private ſhips of war, the Mars and Boſ- 

cawen. be command of the s was offered to 

Mr. Walker, being a fine ſhip. of Ee guns, 

and one hundred and thigty men, to 4 po ſix 

months cruiſe, in conjunQiag with, the Hoſcawen. 
In November, both ſbips ſet fail from E 


and the ſecemi day after, ell in with a. Fr euch —— 1 


king's frigate, of twenty-ſix guns, and two hundred at 
ſeventy men, from Breſt, - —_ umch larger ve 
The Mars immediately began to engage her, May 
ſiſted by the Boſcawen, ſhe once or twice bring, bas 
at ſuch a diſtance as not ta ceach the ee 
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en ; which became Fery 

bour — an half; in nich, the. French. haying 
the wind of us, and keeping at à diſtance, where 
they have always the beſt advantage by the expertneſs 
of their engineers, very much ſhattered our rigging, 
and wounded our main tap-maſt. They however 
having received from our ſide, as we found, after- 
wards, onde damage in her bull, 2 te# 
we $6.08 continued * 


ſible, that it rodiiced no great effect. 

In December following, about twelve o'clock at 
night, the wind blowing em, and thick rt 
ther; we fell in wich two. large French 
were eloſe upon them before, we dente g 

3 
” 2 


By being ſo near we heard the e 
fuſion, -knowing them by 3 
1 and, by the four. they dae 


„ as i ca pv ws 


WT imagined them to be rich Martinjco men, homeward 
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bound ; and fo far it happened true, the terror ob- 
ſerved ariſing from a fear for their riches on board. 
Accordingly, all night we kept cloſe purſuit, and ſo 
continued till eight o'clock next morning; when the 
weather ſomewhat clearing, we diſcovered them to 
be men of war, the one of ſeventy-four and the o- 
mer of fixty-four guns. The Boſcawen immediately 
went off; whereas had we togethes, he being. 
the larger ſhip, it was more than probable from after 
circumſtances, that the enemy would have let us re- 
tire unmoleſted : but ſeeing the Mars alone, and ſo 
inferior' a ſhip to them, a ; You! was given from the 
larger ſhip, for the one of fixty-four guns to chaſe. 
We then endeavoured as much as poſhble, to keep 
a-head to get away; but the enemy gained upon us. 


When they came almoſt within muſquet ſhot, Mr. 


Walker thus addreſſed himſelf to us: Gentlemen 
1 do not mean to be ſo raſh as to — m—_ 
engagement with ſo ſuperior a force: all Laſk of you: 
is, to confide in me and my orders; to get away if: 
poſſible without ſtriking ; 'and be aſſured; I ſhall em- 
Pay ens aſſiſtance neither in revenge or vaia glory. 
or longer than I think it of uſe to our deſign. The: 
ſhip which purſues is certainly the beſt ſailor of the e- 
nemy, by being ordered to the chace: if- by 
fortune, we bring down a top maſt or yard, or x 
her rigging, ſo as to retard her purſuit, e may in- 
ey get clear.“ He then ordered our colours to be: 
hoiſted, and ſtern guns to be fired. The enemy at 
the ſame time hoiſted his, and fired' his bow-chace g 
which did us no damage except in our rigging; 
Thus we continued the fight for upwards: of two 
hours; Mr. Walker having himſelf placed our beſt 
2 gunners at the ſtern- hace, with directions 
or them to aim at the rigging. But though we 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſhots ; yet we had ſcarcely 
time [allowed to give the ſtroke we wanted 3; for 
though it is a received opinion; that firing the ſtern 
— helps a ſhip forwards in her ſalling; yet if ſhe 
de obliged to wind, or, 1 the term is, yaw about, 

| 3 ts 
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to bring her. guns to take aim which was our,caſe, 
it mutt ſtop her way for the time, and retard the eſ- 
cape.” This was certainly the conſequence to us of 
our ſtrong defige- to repeat our | fire at the enemy; 


which made our running juſt a- head appear to them, 9 
rather an artiul way ol engaging; to- avoid their, 


broadfides; than a flying before them; which. laſk, io; 
fact it was; and brought; up alſo the other larger; 


mip, Which had till kept after in the purſuit; and, RY 


by the above delay, had now ſo far gained upon us, WW! 


as almoſt to hem us in between them. In. this fitua-, 
tion they both run out their lower tier: Whereupon 
Mr. Walker with a- ſmile, ſaid—““ Well, gentle- 

men, we de nat ſtrike to one ſhip only”—and'order-. 


* 


en dun the colours 
Though the uſual ceremony and greater honoar 
was to have gone aboard the commodore, yet Mr. 
Walker choſe to ſurrender himſelf to the ſhip he 
fought : therefore taking his proper officers with; 
him, and giving ſome directions to thaſe who were: 
to tellow,-: he ordered out his barge, and went a- 
board the ſixtꝶ· fer gun ſhip, which was. the Floriſ- 
ſane, and the other of ſeventy: four guns, the Nep- 
tune. W hen he came on board, being conducted tos 
the French commander, a mau of ſeeming rank and 
figure, he delivered up to him his ſwotd and com- 
miſſion ? but the reception on the paxt of the French! 
officer; to our great; wonder, was not anſwering: the! 
P theanation im general, The 

nch captdih, who fpoite Engliſh well, jaſking him 


in an High cone, How-dareiyoy,; Sir, in ſo- mall g 


ſhip, fire againſt a force like me? To which! Mr., 
Walker anſwered, “ Sir, if you'll look at that com- 
miſſion : yo Will find i had as good a right to fight ag 
yuu and if my. force had not been ſo apferiax, 


your's; Jihad ſheiwn you more: ciyib treatment on board 
myſbip““ {How man y.menſhave Lkilled gf. Nur ö 7 
ſays the French offiect. None at all, Sir, en teplied: 
Mr. Walker. “ Then Sir, ſays he, you haze killed: 
fix of | mine, and wounded ſeveral; you fixed pieces of 
glaſs.” Mr. Walker aſſured him of the contrary: 


however, 


wever, his treatment was, little altered for therþets: 
but the officers took all opportunities of doing 
Walker, and his officers, ſeveral acts of civility. , 
Walker and his lieutenants! had indeed the li- 
ty of the quarter- deck; but no accommodation 
3 as yet provided for his bed er table,, diſtinct tom 
reſt. In a few days, the affair of the glaß, 
cn had given ſuck offence, was thoroughly ſet 
Tights; the miſtake having happened from an Iriſh- 
or, who had been fixed at one of the ſtern guns 
ard the Mars. This honeſt tar, finding the ſhip 
cr a neceflity of ſtriking, humorouſly took a; 
cel of ſhillings out of his pocket—about ſixteen 
IE ſwearing, © That ſooner than the French raſ- 
"DW 1hou14d, plunder! him of all he had;ip the world,, 
would firſt ſend it amongſt them, andaſee what a 
de would do, — ſo wrapping. it up in a piece of 
rammed it into his gun, Which was the laſt that 
fired. This ſcattering through the rigging over 
beads of the men, occaſioned the ſoregoing ſup 
ion, which Was thus ſet to rights, te the ſatiſæ 
oon of the whole ſhip. 1 bed sid nid 
I was on a Friday. we went on board the Floriſ- 
.. At break: of day, on the Sunday morning fol- 
ing, we ſaw four fail of large ſhips aſtern; which 
* atly alarmed the French, eſpecially as their gain- 
L ground upon us was every half hour more- and 
re viſible. This pannic of the French: aroſe, as 
1 fore, from their concern for the great value of 
Weir: cargo, bringing home all the Freneh and 
damh treaſure from the Weſt-Indies,, tothe amount: 
near four millions ſterling ; beſides, their ſhips: 
ere in no order for fighting, coming fo long a voy- 
<5 and they likewiſe were very fickly en board. 
esche two hours, we could plaialy perceive the- 
ur ſhigs aſtern to be Eagliſb men /of war. Theb 
rench crowded all the ſail hey could, to get away. 
Fhilſt the Engliſh were! in putſuit of us, the: cap>y 
* in of the Floriſſant, Who had by this time become 
ore familiar with Mr. Walker, addreſſed himſelf to- 
nn 0 this effect: That if it had not been for 
an B 4 the 


Y 
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the trouble Mr. Walker had given him, by obliging Wl 
him to go out of his courſe, he might be now further Wl 
on his way, out of the reach of the ſhips in view; Y | 
and ſaid, he at the time thought it ill- judged of hi 
commodere to give the ſignal for lag, conſider. F * 
ing his treaſure on board; of which he made o 
ſecret. It is ſeldom, fays he, any great accident 

happens from ſingle cauſes, but by a chain or ſeries 
of things: thus, if we be here overcome, our lok 
will be owing to the waſpiſhneſs, as he called it, of a 
ſingle frigate, which would not ceaſe fighting ſo long 
as it had a ſting in its tail.” This being faid, though 
peeviſhly, with fome pleaſanrſy, and being more 
compliment than otherwiſe, was received by us all 
with equal eaſe: we had certainly no reaſon to be 
out of temper, as the ſcene of fortune was now 
clearing up in our favour ; for the Engliſh drew near, 
The ſhips were the Hampton-Court, Dreadnought, ſ 

Sunderland, and Captain. The French officer oo 

board the Mars judiciouſly bore away to the lee ward, co 
in order to draw off one of the ſhips in purſuit of 
him. This had the intended effect; for his majeſty's 
ſhip the Captain ſailed off in chaſe of him, and re- 
took him ; but did not afterwards return to the fleet, 2 2 
ſo out ſhip the Mars was brought back to England. 

The Sunderland loſt her main top-maſt in coming up, Eo 
by which ſhe fell aſtern ; but the Hampton-Court of 
ſeventy guns, and Dreadnought of ſixty, a little a- © 4 
ſtern of her, came up along fide by ſun-ſet. As an, 
engagement now appeared unavoidable on every fide, 
the captain of the Floriſſant again, with great polite- 

_ nefs, ſpoke to Mr. Walker and us to quit the quarter- 
deck, ſaying, That he hoped we would excuſe 
the _ of things: but as an engagement was 'Y 
expeQed, it was not uſual to admit ſtrangers on their "8 
decks.” Mr. Walker anſwered, ** Sir, I go off 
with great pleafure on the occaſion ; as I am now 
ecrtain of my liberty; and I hope to have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing you again in being.” We were 
then all conducted to the Cock-pit, where we diſco- 
vered the fad fituation of the ſhip indeed; here be- 


ing 
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rther g above one hundred and ninety of her props. 
how! b. - lying fick, unable to ſtir; ſo that their contu- 


hi n was very great. But no engagement. beginning 
ider. at evening, Mr. Walker was very ſoon called up. 
le no 1 In that night and the next day, the French kept on 
dem Weir way, and the Hampton-Court, and Dread- 
eric Pught, cloſely followed; when the ſecond evening 

lok ming on, the Engliſh altogether diſappeared. As 

of: is affair has been already ſettled under the fanQion 

long 4 W a court-martial, we refer to that better examina- | 
ugh n of the cauſe of ſuch proceedings. During this þ 
nore ne, the captain of the Florifſant every now and 
all en ſent for one or more of us, to refreſh ourſelues 
» be che air. By which opportunity, the fears and ter- 
now rs of the French, unprovided as they were for an 
car, gagement, could be diſtinguiſhed at every new ex- 
ght, tation of the Engliſh beginning to engage. But 
on en vo enemy appeared on the morning of the ſe= 
Id, sd day, nothing then but boaſting of their ſuperior. 
» of rage to the Engliſh was to be heard, even from 


captain himſelf, to the moſt inferior in the ſhip ; 
ich could not be heard without ſome little indigna- 

n on our part, eſpecially of Mr. Walker; who | 
before ſo ſure of his liberty, and underwent 


nd, a 7 p 
up, Py gentcel memorandum of it from the . e 
of wever, as an inward approbation of themſelves 
a- country, in compariſon with others, is very na- 
ol 1 ral to all people, and more apparent in us than in 
de, one country of the earth, we had nothing to 
te- really offended at; the French in general behav- 
er- do us with great humanity and politeneſs, eſpe- 
iſe ly the captain, who now grew ſo fond of Mr. 


FP alker's company, that he would not dine without 
rn, and mtg his officers of Mir. Walker's 
nn chuſing. He even ſhared: part of the ftate- 
bi with him, where he had a bed brought in on 
poſe for his accommodation. With theſe dau- 
n our time paſſed on more eaſy; and giving up 
views of any new deliverance, as we were now in 
of the French coaſt, we contented ourſelves | 
ns 6 HD 
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with the expeRation-of ſeeing Breſt, che fineſt pare 
ned J t Which we Vers/boundy a aber. 1 
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Me Wis teeobery 6f- his own and officers liber- 
y at en ee his return . thence co Eng- 2 
land.“ 21. 118 . 9 P n 9 . 
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b Sele into ebe bay without the harbour of i 
(Breſt we met che French F rigate: h,. we 

11855 Ech in the Mary coming out from being refitted. 
dad his bow. ſprit 4 Preronfhy wounded, ſo : 
to be almoſt carried away — his ftarbbard quar- 
ters ſtove in; ſome men Lahed, but a great many 
wounded, hem we afterwards' went to ſee in the ho- 
ſpital. He had reported; u on his engaging of us, 
cat . He Had faſght cw] . * 
pfty g zuns, and had got clear, 415 of them having 1 
eie off.” This kind of boaſting we are ſure to 
ſmile-ar, in foreigners ; but'ſeldom are ſo ünfavoura- 
ble to our dw national glory to detect it in ourſelves. 
It _ is a kind of ſpirit, conſtituent of the 3 t 
French genius: but as they ate a people of great 1 2 
pont z b aw altowitts; as they thereby Ciiate' 4 
one angther' td Fm ta te ſuch acts of N 1 

tion 4 preſebtedi 3 „86080 I's G > * 

mt Tis M, Walker, fegrin aka (+ 

ſeiniper; Tun be A to grow vidlent anmongſts the Y 
French 5 be ache by 2 to 

— — pra J hive us ſet on ſhore immediately; A 

0 Miinfreſtowith him, he effect by:ofour! 1 
5 iA'thu evtaing? This was w greadtidvour, it“ 1 
being Sol a Biſtiithwas with mu reatoridifticulso 
5 a 11 roviddncey: hei perſuaded his friend 
os I may juſtly call him, to! let him! 13 
e 0 in Wach favour t-himſelf he was 
Joki oo  W having: there, vſaid — 4 _ 
(05 was'very near him) that have herbe floi 
T5 gentleman, to rende my accommodation not 
quite 
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ite agreeable tu? Or what is there I can do to 
gake it more en but till to-morrow, aud L Will 
ike you with mEto't 


9 e governor, and introduce you 
every man of Häſequence of the place. You't alt 
tree; nothing hall break in upon your liberty, 
ier the prejudiced notion you have got of it in Bug- 
nd.” Mr. Walker urging, with many acknow- 
4 2ments of his favours, that his ſole defire of go- 
g proceeded from à duty, of which he could not 
| ven in opinion diveſt himſelf, of ſeeing his 2 
ommodated; Well then, ſays the French captain, 
ou ſhall not go, till I write two lines by you tothe 
overnor:“ which giving Mr. Walker, and taking 
are with the utmoſt politeneſs, we thought it an 
zppineſs to gain permiſſion of ſetting foot on French 
ound, as priſoners, with our leader at our head. 
ad here 1 could not help obſerving the power of 
e.recommendation, in the change of 'Bebayibar of 
of few days, between the firſt meeting of thoſp gen- 
ny emen and the taking leave, a leave, as it happened,” 
re, TORT RO OR 
Mr. Walker immediately proceeded to the gover- 
or of the town, who receiving the letter from the 
erench captain, told him, he was at bis liberty on 
arole, and any one or two of his officers: he choſe 
or his companions: but Mr. Walker, who Hoped 
s credentials were more unlimited, thakihg anſwer, 
Sic, if I have not my principal offitets Sch M, i 
aan enjoy but little pleaſure in the liberty yott beſtüẽũß 
ie; he, with almoſt an obliging condeſeenfiling 
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granted permiſſion-for his having all his officers, td“ 
the number of ten, on Mr. Walker's'parole,” to go 
with him, where he pleaſed; into the town or cdün- 
try; but not dy rhemſel ves. A catihot* Reſp being: 
particular in theſe circumſtances, beck ar WAR" 
great happineſs we received, and' ought with ati“ 
tude to mention; and which every Enghfitinan muſt” 
with pleaſure hear; but alſo; as it may help to te 
move the bad prejudices We generally entertain of all 
other countries but our o] “mn; Which have ſometimes 
prevented our ung them im e Circumftancts;* fo"! 
an, well 
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well as we would do, did we think they deſerved to 
be uſed as well as they do. — — no 
An univerſal rejoicing was made, and Te Deun 
order to be ſung throughout the kingdom, on the 
artival of theſe two important ſhips; which had 
brought home the year's ſtore of treaſure. Amidſt 
the joy, we were alſo obliged to hear great boaſting 
made among the men, of their having offered battle 
to four large Engliſh men of war, who refuſed fight= 
ing them. But all this joy was too ſuddenly overcaſt. 

4 alker having procured his own and officers 
liberty, and viſited the common men in their priſons, i 
where he ſettled the manner of ſupplying them with 
neeeflaries, and got them the beſt apartments in the 
place, now brought us all to a public houſe or inn, 
to refreſh himſelf and us with ſupper ; where he a- 
reed with the cook at a rate exceeding the king's 

lowance, for a particular table for himſelf and us. 
The cook, who was alſo maſter of the houſe, with 
great alacrity agreed to provide every accommodation 
dio make us eaſy; and told us humorouſly, he could 
make de good roat beef for us, and de good plumb- 
| 2. And he kept his word; for, to ſay 
the truth, there could not be a better table, or more 

reaſonable, than he conſtantly provided. 

The very next day, whilſt Mr. Walker was 2 
at our inn, to the French captain, to beg him to ſe 
him his letter of credit, which was in a box with his 
commiſſion, the people came running into the houſe, 
all in terror and lamentation ! with cries, that The 

Horiſſant had blown up; and all the crew were de- 
ſtroyed with her.” Upon our running out, we found 
the accident too true in fact; tho' not exactly related. 
Ihe gunner having taken out the powder, and gone 

aſhore with it, had left in a private part of the maga- 
zine, four barrels, for ſalutes, as he ſaid. The men 
ſweeping together the loſe powder, which had been 
ſcattered from the ſtarting of their cartridges into the 
caſks, and handing down the glaſs lanthorn, which 
hung in the gun- room, to the people in the magazine. 
the andle 0 it, by ſome accident, broke, "7 the ſ 
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ap fell out upon the floor, among the looſe pow- 

: which taking fire, and communicating itielf to 

four barrels, blew up the whole after-part of the 

ia which was the aforeſaid polite and good cap- 
, with all the officers and molt of the men. The 

& afterwards catching the other part of the ſhip, 

nt with great fury. This diſmal accident we, 

an enemy, with great ſorrow and tender feeling 

eld. As the French are very expreſſive in all their 

ions—!I would not be ſuppoſed to mean they are 
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s e tender in their paſſions the ſcene was indeed 
„ melancholy. Each one of the croud particu- 
h oy lamenting ſome friend or relation laſt, at the 
e ent they had prepared their welcome to their 


es; and all in general condoling the common loſs, 


of 


public calamity to their country. The men who 
We yet on board, in the fore-part of the ip alive, 
out for the aſſiſtance of boats, and called for 
of their countrymen, friends, and relations; 
ch, though it might have been eaſily afforded, 
WS obliged to be denied by thoſe very friends and 
ren; the weeping ſpectators only of their ſad . 
e's! For the guns, which had not yet been diſ- 
ed, every minute or two going off, as the fire 
bed them, made it dangerous to offer aſſiſtance: 
eat their own guns were preſented againſt the 
cc of thoſe they called to their relief. Moſt of 
men threw themſelves at laſt into the ſea, ſome 
of whom were ſaved. The ſhip having burnt 
e water's edge, went down with all her trea- 
having unloaded nothing, fave part of that 
zen which was her greateſt pain, and periſhed in 
"EE delivery. Among the many ſpectators, Mr. 
er appeared to me not the leaſt affected: to ſee 
cear drop at the misfortune of his enemy, the 
to whom by chance of war he, but a few days - 
eee, became a priſoner, and now lament him as a 
. made me reflect at the hard fate of war, 
h brings men together with ſwords direQed at: .; 
other's breaſts, ignorant of the worth which. 
r boſom may contain; whereas, had happier 


opportunity 
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opportunity placed them within the knowledge of 
each other; they had lived like beings of humanity, 
in tender eſtimation of their mutual merits. 

By a thronged aſſiſtance of boats, for- the ſhip was ll 
now gone down, ſeveral. people were ſaved; ſome 
wanting a limb; others worſe torn in various parts of 
the body, who had caught hold of the firſt floating Ml 
parti:of the wreck, which accident had helped then: 


to; fond of preſerving life, tho' mutilated of hap- . 

. - = 
pineſs, to be hereafter dragged over the earth in 1 
7 N 


aukwardnefs and pain! Among the floating dead bo- 1 
dies, the — 4: was eaſily diſcovered, tho' very 
much cut and burnt; and brought on ſffore, where il 
it had every mark of honour and. reſpect paid to is | 
farmer owner, being laid out in great pomp of fune- 
ral ſta te; for the captain had been a- man of rank 
and family. | + | 1 
When we returned to our inn, Mr. Walker found "A 
we bore a further part in the general loſs. His letter 
at credit being burnt; he now wanted the means of 
his own and our maintenance. The good cock in- 
deed, equally civil; offered our ſupport, till M. 
Walker could receive an anſwer to his letters 
from England. —But other things were required ; 
which being neceſſaty, the want of them would have 


2 
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paid / ſuch deference to'the-recommendation-of ' that 
good officer, ſo lately and unfortunately gone, that 1 
every thing in his power he would do to make hin 
and His whole company happy in their ſituation! And nn 
he was. juſt to his word. The firſt reſpect ſhewn M., 
Walker, in conſequence of this, was an invitation % 
attend as a mourner the'funeral of the deceaſed tap i 
tain,-which-was very grand and ſolemn. This inti WP* 
duced himito''the notice of the principal mem if "#0 
uind 1540 7 ' place] 7 


1 
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of ce; moſt of whom endeavoured to expreſs proofs 
% RE theic favour, in invitations. to their houſes, and 
bers acts of civility ; Which again gage him anin- 


vas 1 te eſti with many of them, and this again he employ- ! 
me ia general to the ſervice of his friendd and coun- 
of mes: ſo tbat ſeveral gentlemen and others, whom | 
ng . Walker had knowledge of in England, were thro? - 
em means, and at his inſtance and requeſt, ſet at li- 
ap- r. to the amount of above ſixty perſons. 
in Among the French gentlemen who ſhevredrtheſe 
bo- 1 Nulgences to Mr. Walker, ther fiſcal, who 1s; the» 
ery on chat ſettles the cartel, commenced a paptidular 
e imacy With him Which gave Mr Walker the op- 
its unity of aſking him, to put his and his, officer 


1es in the cartel that was then filling up. This re- 
c, tho' with ſome reluQance, he at laſt yielded 
whereby Mr. Walker, whoſe turn for liberty 
Wh ours, would not regularly have come round til; 1) 
iter a twelve-month,, procured «the. releaſe of him 
* of his officers, and about fixty of his crew, as well: 
in- of ſome athets, particularly one Mr. Coates, cap 


Mr. 4 Harman, and ſome other Engliſh gentlemen who 
tets veen paſſengers or ttad ers. 
ed ; cannot help mentioning, that among the priſon- 

av bor whom Mr. Walker at firſt got their! libertycotho1 
mo- role, was a peddling Jew, who, by making out a 


t it cus ſtory, introduced himſelf to his notice and“ 
ar- wpaſſion. Mr. Walker had unſueceſafully applied 
r (0 many merchants there to be ſupplied with money 


bills, Who. with alli the politeneſs of the French, 
for. . <2 ution of their own countty, refuſed him, all 
, be che ſame ſtory, “ that credit would be very hard to 
that found, on decount thatethe ſecretary to lately 
that wh the like circumſtanees, had freely foundecrete 
bim for his bills, and that every one df them had 
And e dach proteſted. . Thus giddy men often: thiaæ 
M. Ir aq actions end at the point where they l ſeſight 


them but it is not ſos the iajurꝝ they do to thoſe 
s intend. better, runs often too great a longth, by 

» | e Prejudice; and 1 taints they leave in- the minds of- ! 
bers. This Jeu one. day v taok an opportunity dF / 


rend! 


pulling 
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pulling Mr. Walker by the ſleeve, and telling hin, 
He knew his want of money; but that he had «ll 
bar of gold and forty guineas ſecreted about him, at 
his ſervice.” Theſe were ſewed up in the waiſt-band 
of his breeches, which was perhaps the only part of ll 
his whole garb that had a regular ſtitch in it, { 
miſerably was he accoutered in rags and patches, 
Thus was our generous commander, with all his "Ml 
dependants, relieved by the poor beggar, who 
petitioned his humanity but a few days be- ll 
fore; which is a leſſon to our doing all the 
good in general we can, as we do not know whence 
the reward will be, often from the hand leaſt exped- Ml 
ed. Whether the bar of gold had force or virtue 
enough to break thoſe of iron, I will not take on me 
to ſpeak ; all I ſhall fay is, that Mr. Walker, after 
ying the honeſt cook his bill, who 1 dare ſay was az 


zer: 
t te 
le 


ncere in his profeſſions of ſorrow to part with us, as _ k 
he was in thoſe of joy at ſeeing our arrival, delivered 
us off from our ſtate of nine weeks bondage, like ä 
Moſes's poor brick-making colony, to the land of li- 
berty.; and was he to have ſet up a new religion, 1 
dare fay the poor Jew would have changed his faith. 
Our company, which were inliſted under the di- 
rection of Mr. Walker, were about feventy, beſides 
thoſe of the cartel, who were upwards of three hun- 
dred. Our — was to Morlaix, and but two gui - 
neas amongſt our party, which were in Mr. Walker's 
pocket, reſerved for an addition to our accommodati- 
on at the half-way-houſe ; Morlaix being about thirty 
miles from Breſt. When we reached Morlaix the next 1 
day, the firſt thing Mr. Walker did was to go ſee tbe 
cartel ſhip, as there was ſo great numbers to go in 
her. She was one of the licenced veſſels from Wbite- 
haven with tobacco, the owner of which had con- 
tracted to carry three hundred people: but Mr. Wal- 4 B 
ker at firſt ſight refuſed to go in her himſelf, or to let * 
any of his people hazard themſelves in her bottom, ſhe * 1 | 
being very old and unfafe, not above. an hundred and __ .. 
twenty tons, unable to hold one half of the number, 
And as the jail diſtewper was among the croud of p- 


* 
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ers, Mr. Walker on that 1 alſo = next 
o riſque himſelf or party in her: but ſeeing a 
2 1 le * yacht ying on the ſhore, which had 
e run away with by ſome French priſoners, who 
I made their eſcape in her from Plymouth, and 
ig upon inquiry ſhe was to be ſold, and being told 
owner's name, a merchant of great note in the 
e, he reſolved upon purchaſing her. Alas! 
| cries captain Harman, do you think of purchaſ- 
WS ſhips without a guinea in your pocket, as we all 
s the laſt went for the laſt night's fupper ? Ra- 
r.. fir, ſet your invention to work how to get us a 
nr.” O! fays Mr. Walker, the firſt thing we 
a do after the purchaſe is to viQual her, and then 
may all dine aboard.” Sir, replies Mr. Harman, 
rar we ſhall find a neceſſity for eating before then, 
may de a work of time before you make your 
chaſe. And if you take us from the cartel, we 
all be ſtruck off the king's allowance.“ Well 
. fays Mr. Walker, if you think there is an ob- 
Ke ee neceſſity for my firſt filling your bellies, let us 
ocx at the ſigns of the town, and find out the beſt 
res in the place from the ſignals at their doors.” 
had not gone far in ſearch of ſome viſible figns of 
iitality, before we diſcovered the Engliſh arms. 
= here, ſays he, is the flag of good entertainment, 
Wtlemen ; will you pleaſe to dine with me at our 
=wntryman's ?” We all crouded into the houſe, 
found the landlord was an Iriſhman, a circum- 
ieee which anſwered our expectation. Country- 
. ſays Mr. Walker at the firſt ſalute, do you bid 
welcome? Iam ceme to dine with you.” The 
lord well perceiving who we were, and having 
WE taioly a reſpect to the appearance of Mr. Walker, 
wpolitely anſwered, ** Sir, I do.” © I rake you 
your word, replied Mr. Walker; for I am very 
a 1 dgry, and tho no monſter came to eat you up,” 
have ſeventy mouths, and we are as naked as to 
dey as any beaſt of the foreſt: but to ſpeak in 
terms, what I aſk of you is to accommodate us 
we ftay, and take my bills.” © Sir, ſays he; 
4 cartying 
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carrying his politeneſs ſtill farther, I take your word; 
yourſelt and ſome few I'll endeavour to make bappy lf derty 
in my own houſe, the reſt I'll provide for in out- lodę. 
ings.” 1 mention theſe particulars to ſhew, that i E 
our countrymen, * bigotry, prejudice, or acci. 
dent, ſertle amongſt our enemies, yet they ſeldom if 
loſe their, native oneſty of heart to their fellow. 
eountrymen ;. but rather add to that the polite embe. 
liſhments of out-ſfide addreſs, learned from their 
neighbours. Dinner. being over and a chearful glak 
to our country, in which our landlord with much ſin- by F 
cerity ſeemed to join us, Mr. Walker took captain 4 
Harman, Mr. Coates, and ſome others of us to'the nl 
merchant, about the aforeſaid purchaſe: A French 
Fleer. whe. was allo in the Houſe, and was in- 
rmed of our intention, offered to go with us to in- ö 
troduce us. The merchant carried the French po- 1 
liteneſs yet farther than we had already ſeen. it, /h) 
inſuiting to ſpeak to us in Engliſh only, which was ſo 
and broken, as ſcarce at firſt to be underſtood, 
lowe ver; he. agreed to take Mr. Walker” 8 bills for if 
the yackt, and after ſerving us with wine and a col- 7 
lation of ſweet meats, Pray, jantilſmans. ſays J which 
ean you know very well at Breſt one Maiſter Vaker, ne 
what you call his name?“ Sir, this is the G. tuppe 
man, fays captain Harman, pointing to Mr. Wall- 
er.“ O my dear ir, replies the French gentleman, i 8 
taking Mr. W in his arms, ine have de letter iu S 
Pay you and all de- good j antilſmans here, your off. 
cers, 510 your liberty me — alſo de commiſſion for 
de letter of credit for yon, Kc.“ This interview 20 ms 
account: were no doubt very acceptable; ſo that uplſc 
with all the merchant's broken Engliſh, we nevei 1 5 
underſtood Plain Engliſh better. Mr. Walker's ow! | a fe | 
ers, Arthur DlaGorth, of Dartmouth; Eſq; and o. 
thers, knowing by the Mars; which was retaken and 
carried back to England, and which they repurchaf Y 
ed, in what part Mr. Walker was, immediately ſent 4 
letters of credit: to their friends at St. Malo's; who; 1 | 
ſent to this gentleman theirs of an unlimited credit. chat 
to. nn for Mr. Walker at Breſt, with rec. 
tions 


| 
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| to-purchaſe his and any two of his officers li- 
PP if er whom he ſhould chuſe, and to offer tor them 
ods. riſoners for one. I cannot help here making an 
at i cation on the French manners beſore we take, 


cci- ot their country, that tho' their complailance 
dom f firſt acquaintance appears to be the expreſſion 
low. WW: t-ſighted friendſhip, jor they never. ſuppoſe ill. 
nbe. 4 haracter introduced to them, whereas the Eng- 


their ga, who: is as civil in the end, always with- 
ola vis till he is aſſured you deſerve it; yet when 
ſin. eeceive any more certain intelligence of the 
"ain = of their new acquaintance; they. double that. 


"the to a pitch almoſt inconceivable to thoſe who 
anch ot taſted the growth ot it, like their fruits, in 
; 1n- a country; for. it certainly loſes much in the. 
) in- lis 


| Lanting,: ſo- this gentleman, from an. eaſy po- 


p0- „which was before very engaging, took on 
„ by* once the endearing. familiarity of a friend, 
8 ſo on our ſupping, lying, and in ſhort, living at 
00d. Wiſe whilſt we ſtaid at Morlaix. And he er- 
s for. was in earneſt; for though with great diffi- 
col. t. Walker got off that part of the invitation, 
he, he imagined might be moſt troubleſome to 


alk- rainy nts, all of which were hoſpitable and ele- 
1 Perhaps it may be ſaid, the complaiſance paid. 


er to wag in reſpect to the letters of his cbrreſpon- 
off. +: St. Malo's, (J did not ſee them) or a Policy; 
n for pmmend, the ſpirit , of his country to our re- 
and ance, and report in our own, It ſo; it was a 
that HS {picic: but make what excuſe you will for po- 
ever . it is in itſelf fo humanely elegant and good, 
bis e ſtrangers in a foreign country, and e- 
1 4 


e 4 11 2e 21 _— . f 
$ too, that, like virtue, it is intrinſic in ſtſe " 


di >} motive fro ‚ * 8 
„ eee 
eee g l bid. 
"ſent, dit to the general ſervice of his friends. E- 
who entleman preſent or left behind at, our inn took 


edit, Particular ſum he wanted, the yacht was paid 


* her neceſſary money taken; and thus every 
tions man, 
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man, with money in his pocket, returned to our 
king's arms; where the poor Jew was paid his mo- 
ney and the golden wedge, and the generous land. 
lord had ample reward and reſpe paid him in re. 
turn, during our ſtay at Morlaix. . The cartel ſbip 
ſer ſail in four days, with her numbers packed like 
bale goods in her hold. Our ſtay in getting our new 
veſſel fitted up was eight days: but how great wu 
our opinion of French hoſpitality yet raifed, after 
. the former civility of the Frondk merchant, to find 
it carried even beyond the limits of his own houſe, 
The yaul, as ſoon as ready, was found ſtored with 
wines of various kinds and the beſt forts, ſweet. 
meats, cakes, freſh proviſions, eggs, fowls, ham, 
&c. more than ſufficient tor our number and voyage, 
Whilſt we were taking leave of this generous be. 
nefactor, with fuch expreſſions of thanks as wen 
the beſt evidence of our gratitude, he ſlipt a letter 
of unlimited credit into Mr. Walker's hands, in cat . 
of our being put back into any port in France. We © 
ſet fail from Morlaix, February 15, 1745. But the 
veſſel having lain ſome time in the fun, and her ſeam 
not having been properly or well caulked, a mattet 
wherein the common workmen's honeſty did not e- 
qual their betters politeneſs, we ſtruck over to the 
illand of Guernſey, the wind taking us ſhort and 
the weather ſtormy. There, not being wage 
ſpare time for repairing the faults of our yacht, Mr. 
alker being at all times more apprehenfive' of the 
bottom of his ſhip than that of his men, he fold bet i 
at but one guinea loſs. From thence we ſet fail in 
an Engliſh veſſel, and arrived all ſafe and well 
Weymouth, February 28th, and Mr. Walker went 
5 by land to Dartmouth, which he reached March ht 


I believe every officer and entleman paid Me. | 
Walker's ſervices the thanks ty won Ny in the 
| mentioning of his name. I have had the pleaſure to 

hear Mr. Walker fay, that every ſhilling he had ad- 
vanced on his own credit to the various proven 
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Nad others at Morlaix, was with honour and due 
punRuality returned to him. 3 

I muſt not forget, that at Guernſey we found on 
the ſtrand the main top-maſt of the W/ which 
as loſt, with her mark, and the name Victory on 
. I, mention, this, as I have very lately heard it 
Joubted, whether any proofs of her being wrecked 


had come on ſhore. 
CHAP. VIL 


e equipment of the Boſcawen private ſhip of war ; 
an attempt made to ſeduce 4 


men; and the 
rage, Conſequences thereof. : 
i be | R. Walker's coming to Dartmouth ſo much 
ene ſooner than was expected, was an agreeable 
ca rpriſe to his owners; who, having repurchaſed the 


Wars, were already fitting her out againſt his arrival 
or a new cruiſe with the Boſcawen; whoſe captain 
being accuſed by bis own people of ill conduct in the 
ngagement with the French frigate before men- 
ioned, and now having brou; t. in his ſup before 
ie time of her cruiſe was finiſhed, had altogether ſo 
curred their diſpleaſure, . as to be diſcarded from 
any further command. Mr. Walker, as he thoughe 
he Mars, though a fine and flout ſhip, a ſſow ſailor, 
ww made choice of the Boſcawen; and the com- 


1 and of the Mars was given to Mr. John Bowden, 
il in ze had been Mr, Walker's firſt lieutenant, The 
H a Boſcawen had been a French man of war, and the 
went iſt we took from the enemy in the laſt war, called 
\ the he Medea, taken by captain Boſcawen, lately admi- 


Wal; a prime failor, of beautiful conſtruQion z one 
hundred and fifteen feet in her keel, and thirty-eight 


M. 2 + 4 . * en . 1 g 4 | 
ect in her beam, mounted originally twenty-eight 
70 guns, nine pounders, but was altered by Mr. Walk- 
wil JA] thirty gunt, twelve and nine pounders upon 
18 and four- 


ne deck, having on board three hundred 
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. the former civility of the French merchant, to find 


wth 2 land to Dartmouth, which be reached March de 
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man, with money in his pocket, returned to a 
king's arms; where the poor Jew was paid his nofi 
ney and the golden wedge, and the generous land 
lord had ample reward and reſpe& paid bim in re 
turn, during our ſtay at Morlaix. . The cartel ſth 
ſer ſail in four days, with her numbers packed lit 
bale goods in her hold. Our ſtay in getting our ney 
veſſel fitted up was eight days: but how great wa 
our opinion of French nx” noe yet raiſed, after 


it carried even beyond the limits of his own houſe 
The yaul, as ſoon as ready, was found ſtored with 
wines of various kinds and the beſt forts, ſweet: 
meats, cakes, freſh proviſions, eggs, fowls, ham 
Kc. more than ſufficient tor our number and voyag 
Whilſt we were taking leave of this generous be 
nefactor, with fuch expreſſions of thanks as wen 
the beſt evidence of our gratitude, he ſlipt a let 
of unlimited credit into Mr. Walker's hands, in call 
of our being put back into any port in France. Wl 
ſet fail from Morlaix, February 15, 1745. But tif 
veſſel having lain ſome time in the fun, and her ſean 
not having been properly or well caulked, a matte] 
wherein the common workmen's honeſty did not e 
gue! their betters politeneſs, we ftruck over to tht 
iſland of Guernſey, the wind taking us ſhort and 
the weather ſtormy. There, not being „ 
* time for repairing the faults of our Jacht, 

alker being at all times more apprehenſive of tht 
bottom of his ſhip than that of his men, he fold be 
at but one guinea loſs. From thence we ſet fail 
an Engliſh veſſel, and arrived all fafe and well f 
Weymouth, February 28th, and Mr. Walker we! 


I believe every officer and gentleman paid Vt | 
Walker's ſervices the thanks they owed him, in th! 
mentioning of his name. I have had the pleaſure ts 
hear Mr. Walker ſay, that every ſhilling he had ad- 


. * 


vanced on his own credit to the various gentleme 
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xd others at Morlaix, was with honour and due 
nQuality returned to him. 

[ uſt not forget, that at Guernſey we found on 
ſtrand the main top-malt of the . which 

as loſt, with het mark, and the name Victory on 

N I. mention this, as I have very lately heard it 
pubted, whether any proofs of her being wrecked 

ad come on ſhore. | 


CHAP. VI 


he equipment of the Boſcawen N ſhip of war; 3 
an attempt made to ſeduce men ; and the 
e, thereof. 


R. Walker s coming to Dartmouth ſo much 


ab WWrcpriſe to his owners; who, having repurchaſed the 
Wars, were already fitting her out againſt his arrival 
r new cruiſe with the Boſcawen; whoſe captain 
ning accuſed by bis own people of il condy&in the 
att gagement with the F Fach friga te before men- 
o. 6 oned, and now having brou oght, A his hu | ip be before 
the ie time of her cruiſe was fini ed, bad altogether ſo 
1 curred their diſpleaſure, as to be diſcarded from 


y further command. Mr. Walker, as he thought 
de Mars, though a fine and ſlout ſhip, a flow ſailor, 
ow. made 'Chaice of the Boſcawen ; and the com- 

ad of the Mars was given to Mr. John Bowden, 
- had been Mr, Walker's firſt the The 
d[cawen had been a French man of war, and the 
rſt we took from the enemy in the laſt war, called 
he Medea, taken by captaia Boſcawen, lately admi- 
al; à prime failor, of beautiful conſtruQtion ; one 


undred and fifteen feet in her keel, 17 Laie 
the 2 in ber beam, mounted Ale Wal 
«i 13, mor pounders, 10 was altered by | Mr. W 
. 3 9 N twelve and nine pounders upon 
2 =. board three d 222 
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ſooner then was expected, was an agreeable 
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While the was fitting out, ſeamen'flocked'ftody 
quarters to enter. on board; but an accident happet 
ed here, which I have thought 1 a relation. 
Some perfons.of Exeter, _—_ Mr. Cate 
brother to the gentletiian of the dame hoy 
Mr. Walker had releaſed ' from the F rench Price 
and bröught with him to England, fitting out at th 
ſame time two private ſhips of war,“ che Exeter un 
George, one of their captains, Mr. Tailor, findin 
what crouds ot fer flocked to Dartmouth, whik 
he were in great want of men at Exeter, though 
of A ſtra ta gem to bring over ſome of the Boſcawen 
men; Hen was that of pretendin py *hisi 6Wwner$hal 
a tranſport ſhip to ſend olf with! felons Torre « 
hom ſaid hag,eſcaped.trom the ge 
Gn bath the e Boſchwen 1 and ſo die ed % 
ſearch the flip under that colour, to take o 4 
nity of leducing away our men. Mr. Walker img 


diately orders to his commanding officer fort 
bert) ty . Tailor of oing of Al ar .cc * eac 
ttieanr no proteRtioh to! Wache If — het 
Tir ſuccegdeg; but hi "pple Fein net 1 
farcher Uh: n che. op brtüdity of ſfeale to 40 205 


three of: the men,” efe took ſome Winde Molt un 
and pfomifed to brin with them a greater numbel 
having ſtipulated. for the promiſed reward.” * Amonz 
the ſe Was one! Jebg“ abel,, the principal. he 
Mr. if ad taken” cave, as 45 find ung e 
Link felons enen to be ing ujred, After,” 90 abe 
inte eventeen of "the fre When 15 pit ck 


remarkable puniter, and the wit of the crew, ate 

fed. his Coutts, (the ech I had 1 2 me writ 

ten deen nothlng "allied 5 5 ho 1 

know my name 18 hf ; "You! 17 * pf | 

a  failor; 7 wal,” gene then, 

Ther has been a poor —_— on Rates ur nod 

captain's ſhip, endeavouring to take meaſure of al 
9 


dezvous. The fers, 5 ib met, Cabal * o Was! 
ſp! 


we have taken i in {1 5 ng) 4 
cabel, it ſhall be 4 a e oy gs 1 
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loyalty to the noble captain; that is, | gentlemen, to 
lift us in the ſervice'of one Mr. Coates. Now, my 
boys, to ſuit him in his own cut, iuppoſe we patch 
up a kind of a ſclieme'to be paid for work we ſhall 
never do, aud then ſbeęr off. I have got three gui- 
neas here, with which we will to-night make merry, 
and then think pon it to-mbrrow.” . This oration 
was tecèived with an huzza of applauſe, and every 
man followed his leader. At the pi, the mo- 
ney, when inſpired by the goodneſs of the ale, 
they deviſed a ſcheme to go to Mr, Tailor at Exeter, 
every hand. to take his money, and then briſig off 
moſt of -the men already inliſted with him, to com- 
pleat the nuthber then ſtill wanted fot the Boſcawen 5 
« for which we ſball again, ſays the politie Sabel, 
be rewarded by our worthy miaſters at home?“ The 
remainder of the money carried them all to Exeter; 
where having ſo far put their ſcheme in execution, 
as to receive the money for enteting, three guineas 
each nian; à countryman of the place, Who fav 


* 


them enter, and heard captain Tailor brag of His Ar 


tifce, coming to Dartmouth, ithihegdiattly acqualtit- 

ed Mr. Walker with this circitmſtance! ' He llt 
a muſter of his men, and finding the numbet mit- 
ſing, was juſtly enraged at the low 'cunning of 
Mr. Tailor; and ſent off an officer and party of 
men, with directions, for the preſent ont” off ſee 
whether they were his men, and to fend.an exprefs 
of it to him; which coming the next morning with 
a confirmation that they were,” Mr. Walker im- 
mediately went poſt to Exeter, and toagk his furgeop 
with him, in cafe of any accident happeping among 
the men, which might want his affiſtance. But the 
xenowned.Cabel and his men, having from, the party 
ſent before, 0. ſome intelligence of Ml Walker's 
coming, plan ed themſelves , to meet him, about a 
mile from” the city; © whete'they ſtopped the chaiſe, 
and gave him three Cheers; when Me Citbel,” ſtep- 
ing ioremoit, began a ſpeech. ** Noble, Sir, we 
| Ope vou do not doubt our honour; we are true 
Sir, and that you (hall fee if you let us alone a litrle 
to 
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to ourſelves ; you ſhall ſee we will man you out im 
mediately, with all the beſt men on board the Ex. 
eter. Do, Sir, truſt to my management. By G— 
we are men of ſtridt honour, but we love money and 
a joke, the two beſt things in the world, next to 4 
whore and fighting.” Mr. Walker ſeeing ſome hu- 
mour and confidence in the fellow's manner of ex- 
E could not tell what to make of the whole, 
t ordered them to meet him at the Swan, where i 
he would ſet up. On his way thither, though un- 
der no neceſſity of being beholden for a man of 
theirs to fit out his own ſhip, it being pretty neu 
compleated as to numbers ; yet he conſidered, that | 
as his proprietors were equipping the Mars and Dart 
mouth, which wanted men, and were in every other 
reſpeQ almoſt ready for the fea, he would, if poſ- 
ſibſe, bring off what men he could, in order to te- 
2 the very ungenteel treatment he had received 
rom Mr. Tailor. When he came to his inn, he 
met there his officers and former gang, who ac 
quainted him that his men were really honeſt to him, 
but had been aboard the other ſhips lying at Top- 
ſham, where they had received both money and 
cloaths; and that they could, if he pleaſed, bring 
away moſt of the whole crew. Before Mr. Walker 
had well refreſhed himſelf, the ſeventeen men alſo 
came up; but, being met by Mr. Coates's clerk, f 
French gentleman, who alſo had got notice of Mr. 
Walker 8 arrival, at the rendezvous, were very pa 
fionately accoſted by him, and ordered to get to theit 
ſhip; as for Mr. Tailor, he never ence e 
1 Get ways, you raſcals, ſays the French clerk; 
you ſhall all be taken priſoners in de country here, 
if you do not go on board to ay own quarters in de 
ſhip.” By this time Mr. Walker having fignihed his 
conſent to his officer, and he again giving the men 
an hint, a ſingle wink had been enough, li e a word 
| ecu wiſe, away they, in ſeeming duty, ſped on 
Mr. Walker ding this new kind of claim to hi 
men, ſo audaciouily ſet up even in his 1 
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old not help growing angry, though he for a time 
-rmitted it; and upon inquiry, finding the French 
-tit-commandant to be clerk to Mr. Coates, he ſent 
meſſage to Mr. Coates, that he would be glad to 
eeak with bim. Mr. Coates immediately deſired his 
ompany at his houſe, where he at the firſt interview 
xpreſſed great obligations for the favour Mr. Wal- 
er had ſhewn his brother, repeating the circum- 
ance we have already mentioned ; but Mr. Walker, 
ho had his breaſt full of other buſineſs to be ſettled, 
WE n\wered, he had no compliments to pay in return, 
nd would receive none from him; and then ſet 
Worth his complaints of Mr. Tailor's behaviour. Mr, 
WC oates aſſured him of his ignorance of the matter, 
- - buſineſs-intirely left to the officer they truſted to. 
| Ves, Sir, replies Mr. Walker, but if your officer 
has made a _ ſtep, you and the other owners 
uſt abide the con equences.” Mr. Coates then of- 
| fered him his own men back. No, Sir, ſays Mr. 
Walker again, 'tis the affront done my ſhip, in the 
| ſeduction of my men, that I am angry at. I'll not 
have a man returned me through compulſion : but my 
officer herè ſhall, with your leave, go on board with 
| a ſingle guinea ; and as many as will follow that, to 
WT drink my health, I will never part with.” Leave 
| being given and taken on all ſides, the officer was 
| ſent on board ; but Mr. Walker ſoon after had infor- 
ſome acting perſon under them, had firſt ſent a round 
of two guineas more to each man of the ſeventeen ; 
and their own men inſiſting on the like, they gave 
them alſo the ſame, being in number upwards of an 
hundred men. This no doubt gave Mr. Walker 
freſh uneaſineſs, as he now began to fear for the 
ſteadineſs of his men. And though he had power 


victory coſts, the greater it is, he reſolved to wait 
the iſſue. To be ſhort, Mr. Walker's officer went 
on board, threw down the guinea; three huzzas 
were ſent round the ſhip, to Walker and the Boſ- 

Vor. I, C - cawen 


mation given him, that ſome of the proprietors, or 


of out-biddizg any price, yet conſidering the leſs a 
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ca wen for ever, and a compleat hundred men, in. 
cluding the ſeventeen, followed him out of the ſhip, 
Mr. Walker getting notice, that all the men were com. 
ing aſhore, haſtened to them, and met them juſt land- 
ed; and inſtead of conducting them, was: himſelf by 
them conducted to the place of rendezvous, with a 
ſufficient compliment of huzzas through crouds of 
8 who, all inquiſitive of the cauſe, were 

oon inſtructed, ſo as to form a right judgment of 
the matter, by the induſtrious explanations of the 
victorious Cabel and his crew. 

Towards evening, a gentleman-of the town, who 
was ſome civil officer, and the ſame French clerk, 
came to Mr. Walker, and inſiſted, in the -proprie- 
tors names, on Mr. Walker's ſending back their 
men; that on refuſal, the army, as there then 
was a regiment in the town, ſhould be ſent for to 
force him.” This language little prevailed on a 

entleman w hoſe method it was, as he. ſaid, When 
be drew his ſword, to throw away the ſeabbard; 
and that his reſolution was to ſtand by the men, 
who would do ſo by him; that all who could fight 
their way he would carry off, the eſt they might 
keep.” He then immediately gave orders, :as there 
was a wood adjacent, that every man - ſhould cut 
down a good ſappling, which, as he faid, he ſup- 
poſed they could give the army no commiſſion to fire, 
would be a weapon eaſier managed than the but- 
end of a muſket. This order was with great expe- 
dition complied with; and fome who were Hercu- 
les's in zeal, provided themſelves with clubs greater 
than their abilities could wield. Mr. Walker ſoon 
got them back again in order into an out-houſe in the 
inn to lupper.; where the guinea was firſt drank in 
form, which was the only money they would admit 
to be ſpent on them, every man having guineas of 
his own in his pocket. Here they provided them 
ſelves with fiddles and other diverſions of the night; 
At the relation of which I could venture, as an en- 
tertainment: 
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hip. WMtainment again for the reader; if it did not devi- 
om. from the buſineſs of the ſtory. | | 

nd. Ir. Walker fat up in the houſe all night, in caſe 
any diſturbance or ſurpriſe; and having in the 
h a an time ſecured all the hack-horſes in the town, 


inſt morning, to the number of about ſeventy, 
after breakfaſt, about eight o'clock, led off the 
n regularly by the boatſwain's call, and went him- 
into his poſt-chaiſe at the end of the town, 
ere he had ordered it with the horſes, the men 


ho nting themſelves to the beſt advantage. They who 
erk, could get on horſeback, and ride off, were hap- 
rie- ſt, ſometimes two got but one horſe between 
heit m; and ſometimes a third contented for a third 


. ÄðÄ 


re; and they who could not get any ſhare of his 
k laid claim to the tail. But here it was imme- 


1 2 ely neceſſary for Mr. Walker, in common hu- 
hen ity to hborſe-fleſh, to give a new order, counter 
rd; he preceding one of the evening before, That 
nen, h man ſhould throw away his club of defence, 
ight | take to him in its place a ſwitch of expedition; 
ight certainly they would have knocked down one 
nere 


t of their horſes, or broke their bones, ere half 
Ir journey -had been performed.” Which order 


ſup by diſmounting many a cavalier, gave a new 
fire, nce to all parties ſtowing themſelves more regu- 
but- y upon the decks. Never ſure was officer attend- 
pe- with better hearts, and yet ſo out of character, 
rcu- Ir. Walker was at this time, by his ſailors turned 
ater WW Iiry. All who, except his own party and a few 


d ftaid with him, through the deſire of their 
ee or badneſs of their riding, flew forward in a 
d of duſt, like a kind of marine huſſars; fo that 


dmit WY Poſt-chaiſe and four horſes, though going at its 
s of WP! courſe, after the rate of ten hs an hour, 
Fink pped aſtern. This great expedition, beſides the 
ht; ral love of making uſe of a fair wind, which is 


r opinion of jockyſhip, as long as the beaſt has a 
th of wind under them, was meant chiefly as a 
pliment to Mr. Walker, to get dinner ready a- 
ſt his coming to the IF at which they intended 

2 to 
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to bait, and whither a ſmall party, by order of Cabel, 
had been diſpatched with proviſions over night, 
truſting to the inn for ſome additions. They of the 
moſt elegant taſte among them, having laid their 
heads together to conſult the gentility of the table 
as it was their good luck to find it market-day, ft 
him down, his lieutenant, ſurgeon, and the land- 
Jady, at the end of the table, in good hoſpitality to 
a leg-of :potk and cabbage at the head, a boiled but: 
itock of beef and carrots at the foot, a boiled leg of 
mutton and turnips on one fide, a roaſted Fouls 
and potatoes on the other, and a peaſe- pudding in 
the middle. At the top of the ſecond courſe was: 
hind quarter of lamb boiled with ſpinnage, and three 
or four loins broiled in chops heaped around it,: 
ſirloin of beef roaſted at the bottom; apple-pie oi 
one "fide, apple-dumplings on the other, and a huge 
plumb- pudding in the middle. As this was meant: 
general treat, happy was the Jack, as they would al 
wait and ſhew their ſervice, who could give hi, 
captain a glaſs of wine; though the moſt of them 
yet knew him only by the report of their fellows 
which is a ſurer character to them than a certificat 
from the lords of the admiralty. And as the humour 
could not be prevented, Mr. Walker entered into ! 
with a ſpirit that kept up his own character, and yr! 
gained their eſteem of his affability. Of which, 
Notwithſtanding their own roughneſs, they are # 
good judges aSany people in the world, and can 
well diſtinguiſh an exactneſs of command from fere 
rity. But to return to the table: Mr. Walker, aftt 
drinking ſome general toaſts, which were conſtanti 
attended with three cheers in the place of muſich 
and making them many offers of wine, &c. in retun 
to their hearty invitation, all which through dom 
1 of ſoul were refuſed, at laſt though 
of a preſent, of which they accepted as a very n 
ſary one, though yet unthought of, that of a din 
to each of their horſes: ſo ordering half a peckt 
each horſe, the whole Company were all at one M 
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happy in good entertainment, according to the fign- 
poſt, for man-and hor ſe. 

Among the obligations Mr. Walker owed to- his: 
men, I cannot forget one favour aſked of them; 
and which was in their turn ſtrictly obſerved, to a. 
wonder you will ſay, and that was, that no man 
ſhould get drunk, but come to their proprietors ſo- 
ber.” I have dwelled upon theſe particulars I hope 
not too long, to ſhew that an evenneſs of command. 
will generally guide. theſe kind of men to a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of orders; which happy art of directing 
has been the great characteriſtic of the gentleman 
we ſpeak of; and proved his own and men's delive- 
rance in the courſe of his command more than once. 

The time of departing being come, the cavalcade ſet 

out anew. Mr. Walker, and ſome invalids in that 
part to which nature has appointed the office of gi 
ing reſt to all other parts. of the body, bringing u ß 
the rear, the whole corps arrived ſafe before nig, 
at Dartmouth; without one deſertion, without one 
man's being in liquor, without one accident, except 
ſome tumbles over the fore-caſtle of the horſe, ot a. 
ſlip or two off the ſtern. 

We muſt end this chapter with abſerving, that 
ever aſter this accident, Mr. Cabel had great defer- 
ence and reſpect paid him among the crew, for his 
judgment and ſagacity; and he made a. good failor 
and brave fellow, till like ſome other great men, he 
fell at laſt a real prey. to- gold. Of which in its 
place; and thus the Boſcawen was at once fitted out 
with a number of picked men for the enſuing cruiſe: 
in which, as they were all deſerving ſharers, ſo we 
may ſay, that each contributed to its ſucceſs. 
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Ang notice of one, which might be of infinite ſervice 
in n as particularly inſtrumental to our ſucceſs, 


ſtep below for the marines to mount on and fire, and 


ſhot could do.“ The elm yields to the large balls, 


to its place, as ſcarce afterwards to be believed the 
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The firſt cruiſe of the Boſcawen private ſhip of wat; 


her taking the Martinico fleet; and her return ty 
"Briſtol. 


1 H E Boſcawen being ready for the ſea; Mr, 
Walker choſe not to wait either for the Man 
or Dartmouth; and accordingly on April the 19th, 
1745, we failed from Dartmouth, perhaps, the mol 
compleat privateer ever ſent from England. 
Among the ſeveral: amendments and alterations, 
contrived in her by Mr, Walker, for the convenience 
of engaging, and: other matters ; I cannot help tak- 


-. 


is was an intire ne conſtruction of our quar- 
ters; as they were herè raiſed with elm, in the place 
of nettings, man high, and ſmall ſhot proof, with a 


then ſtand off again to load. By this means the ſhip 
was always ready for an engagement, and could not 
be ſurpriſed ;, whereas the buſineſs in other ſhips of 
fitting up their hammocks throws the men into an 
hurry ;. whilſt the time thereby taken up could be 
better uſed in other diſpoſitions of affairs, too much 
haſtened over; if not, too often neglected. I have 
heard an objeQion made at home to this contrivance; 
which, leaſt it may be again ſtarted, I will anſwer, 
That the large ſhot may tear the planks to pieces, 
and the ſplinters hurt the men worſe than the ſmall 
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which leave an hole ſo ſmall, the elm. ſwelling back 


age of the ball, without ever ſplintering. This 
Mr. alker firſt proved, before he ſet them up: but 
I ſpeak from a further knowledge of ſeeing them ex- 

perienced. | 
May the 23d, in the evening, we fell in:with the 
Sheerneſs private ſhip of war, Captain Parnell, of 
- | twenty= 
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twenty-two guns; who kept us company for the 
night. By break of day the next morning, in lati- 
tude forty- ſix and forty-ſeven, longitude fourteen and 
fifty weſt from the Lizard, we made eight ſail of 
ſhips, to which we gave chace; and we going much 
better than the Sheerneſs, left her fo far behind, 
that ſhe could not ſo much as come up to us, or be of 
any aſſiſtance during the enſuing action. About nine 
o'clock the enemy formed a line, and waited out 
coming up; we then drawing nearer, ſaw they were 
all ſhips. of force: and though on our fide every 
thing was prepared for engaging ; yet I believe, not a 
man in the ſhip thought of coming to one, the Sheer- 
neſs being quite after. Mr. Walker then, perhaps, 
erceiving ſome ſuſpence among his officers,” as wait - 
ing his determination, delivered himſelf to us, near- 
ly in theſe words: Gentlemen, I hope you do not 
think the number of prizes before us too many.. Be 
aſſured, by their being armed, they have ſomething 
on board them worth defending : : for I take them to 
be merchantmen with letters of marque, and home- 
ward-bound ; without doubt we ſhall meet with ſome - 
oppoſition ; in which I have not- the leaſt doubt of 
your courage: but I ſee we muſt here -conquer-alſo- 
by a maſter-ſhip of ſkill. Be cool; and recollect e- 
very man his beſt ſenſes: for as we ſhall be prefled : 
on all ſides, let every man do his beſt in engaging the 
enemy he ſees before him; and then one ſide:need - 
not fear or take thought for the other: In a word, 
gentlemen, if you give me your voices for my leadin 
you on, I pawn my life to you, I will bring you off : 
victorious.” Being ſeconded bya ſpirit - of approba- 
tion throughout the whole ſhip, which could not but - 
elevate his own courage, he then made the proper 
diſpoſition of his officers, giving them ſtrict orders 
that, let them receive what fire they might from 
the other ſhips, they ſhould not fire a ſingle gun, till 
he gave the word.” So bore up directly 5 | 
ſhip of the enemy; (which, by her throwing out- 
hignals to the others, he judged to be the commo- 
C4, | dore)}; 
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injured by our ſtern guns, ſhe run out of our, reach, 
and ſtruck. Thus was the engagement carried on 
by five ſhips only, the two, which were moſt a-head, 
going off, and in this ſituation was continued againſt 
us for a full hour, firing our broadſides, from each 
wide at once, upon the two on each quarter, and 
they theirs as warmly into us; our bow-chace alſo 
keeping the one athwart our fore-foot in good play; 
we alſo kept a perpetual firing of our ſmall arms, 
Yet was this engagement, in which ſeveral accidents 
happened to us, chiefly in our rigging, ſuſtained on 
our part without confuſion or any diſorder, through- 
out the whole. Every man went on with his own 
buſineſs, in his own department; and the word of 
command was obſerved, with a regularity almoſt in- 
conceivable, through the diſpoſition firſt made by 


5 


dore) well knowing that nothing promiſed him ſucceſi Mr 
fo much as attacking cloſe. + wit 
I forgot to mention, that notwithſtanding the wa 
ſhortneſs of the time ſince we left England, we had col 
upwards of ſixty of our men on the ſick liſt, on 
Theſe, all except three, crawled up upon deck, pe: 
and though of little ſervice, yet would they at leak of 
behold the action. 
As we were coming up to the enemy, with all our en 
fails ſet, the whole number of ſhips kept firing their ly 
ſtern- chace at us; by which we loſt our mizen-top- hi 
maſt, and had our rigging much ſhattered. When ay 
we. came up to. the — ſhip, we received her ſh 
broadſide, and thoſe of the two ſhips next to her, as n. 
we paſſed them, without returning a ſingle gun; mak- n1 
ing up to the commodore in the center. And now in 
about eleven o'clock, getting cloſe to him, we be- 0 
gan the engagement, pouring our broadſide full into v 
im. This was as fully returned, he having a ſtout t 
ſhip of twenty-four guns: They then broke their line h 
of battle, and attacked us, two on each fide, and a 
one athwart our fore-foot. The ſternmoſt ſhip of the t 
line, La Viforie, which was the ſmalleſt, of ten 2 
guns, alſo came under our ſtern, and poured her 
broadſide into us, by way of raking us; but being t 
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Mr. Walker, in fixing every man to his proper ſtation, 
with diſtinct orders to each part of the ſhip. Nor 
was thete one man or officer behaved amiſs either in 
courage or obeying commands; nor indeed did any 
one ſeem to excel another in either; the whole ap- 
pearing rather a buſineſs conducted, than an accident 
of fighting. | 
In about three quarters of an hour from our firſt 
engaging, we perceived the. commodore's ſhip great- 
ly Gilabled, for we planted our greateſt fire againſt 
him, all his maſts and rigging being entirely carried. 
away; at length his ſhip having received ſeveral- 
ſhots under water, he fell back from under our can- 
non, and ſtruck. The engagement was ſtill conti- 
nued by the reſt. In leſs than ten minutes after ſtrik- 
ing, the ſhip went down. Here was a new ſcene, . 
of perſons floating in the ſea on various-parts of the 
wreck, which: they, who could attain; thought. 
themſelves happieſt in diſtreſs, as fortunate to lay 
hold of: this a while ſuſpended the fight. We then 
and then only were in an hurry, to haſten our aſſiſ- 
tance of the barge-: for the boats were intirely ſhot- 
away: but we were ſoon convinced it was out of our 
power, ſo ſoon to commence friends; for the four o- 
ther ſhips, ſeeing our ſhip alſo ſo much hurt in her 
rigging, it being almoſt torn to pieces, renewed their 
attack with greater fury: ſo that we were obliged to 
return to buſineſs ; whilſt the poor floaters in the ſea 
were otherwiſe unaſſiſted, except only by the boat of 
the La Victoire; which was immediately hoiſted out - 
to them, and took up about twenty fix of the people, 
ſaved on the looſe yards and other pieces of the wreck. 
This new attack laſted very hot on both ſides, for near 
half an hour, the one making the onſet, as the laſt 
effort for their liberty; and we knowing if we ſtood 
the ſhock, our victory: would be acknowledged com- 
pleat. At laſt one of the ſhips, being totally diſabled, 
ſtruck; and then the reſt followed, as faſt as theß 
could, one after another; all in fhattered plight !- 
each of them having behaved with great courage and 
equal reſolution, | 

Cs; By 
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| 0 this time the Sheerneſs came up, and ſeeing the 
work over, judiciouſly went in purſuit of the other 
two ſhips, who firſt made. fail at the beginnnig of the 
engagement. One of which ſhe took, and brought 


back; the other got off. 


The ſhips which ſtruck to us, beſides the one taken 
by the Sheerneſs, were, as we at firſt ſuppoſed, all 
home- ward bound Martinico-men, each having a 


letter of marque, and being a ſhip of farce, wiz. 


Guns 

Duke de Guienne Captain L'Eſtourier 18 
La Viftoire Captain Brulle 10 
Le Bell Louis. Captain_Fromentin 14 
St. Andrees aptain-Gautier 18. 
L' Abraham Captain Berthome 14 


La Jeune Mae Commodore, funk 24 


body. 


The enemy had one hundred and thirteen men 
killed and loſt; fifty eight of whom were on board 
the commodore, and fifty five among the other ſhips, 
On our fide was but one man killed, and ſeven. woun- 
ded; apparently. owing to the new conſtruction of 
our quarters, as ſpoke of before. However, weand 
the whole fleet were ſo diſabled that we were obliged 
to lie to, for forty eight hours, before we could make 
any fail upon our ſhip or thoſe of the enemy. And 
now we had but few or none ſick men, they having 
been rouſed in the courſe of the action into health; 
which proves, what I have before occaſionally obſer- 
ved, the great power the ſpirits have in cures of the 


Among the people who were ſaved from the wreck 
was the commodore himſelf, and which was very 
remarkable, an old lady, a perſon of ſome diſtinction, 
and who was a paſſenger from Martinico, floating at 
ſome diſtance on a bag of cotton ; which had been 
put up in the nettings, and is. ſuppoſed to have got 

Bote. When the captains and other French officers 
were coming on board our ſhip, it was told Mr. Wal- 
ker, that the commodore had been taken up from 


Men 


the 
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the wreck; at which he expreſſed great joy; and 
when he came on board, Mr. Walker took' him by- 
the hand; and, without waiting for further ceremo- 
ny, led him into his cabin. Here was a ſcene open- 
ed which required the exerciſe of his own natural hu- 
manity, and the imitation alſo of the politeneſs he 
himſelf had met with from the French, when in the 
like ſituation. Such is the great change of things! 
the priſoner of yeſterday may be maſter of to-day. , 
And ſuch in general is the happy conſequences of ge- 
nerous actions, that tho” the firſt giver may not al- 
ways ſee their effect, yet if we trace them forward, 
we ſhall ' ſeldom find they die, but return their pro- 
duce to ſome other hand. The old lady was now 
brought into the cabin, in great diſhabille of dreſs. 
She at once threw herſelf at Mr. Walker's feet, and 
wept there in great agonies; fearing ſhe was to be 
treated as cruelly on board the Engliſh ſhip, as ſhe 
had been by them in her own: till raiſed by him, 
and aſſured of her preſent ſafety, of which ſhe ſeem- 
ed to be more convinced by his countenance and ad- 
dreſs to her, than by his words; ſhe cries out, And, 
O good heavens! Is this bloody conqueror a man of 
humanity?” In mentioning ſo particularly the gentle- 
neſs of the French to us, when in their power, I 
imagined it might be ſo far uſeful and agreeable, as it - 
informed the readers of the manners and policy of. a- 
nother country, in a ſituation of ſuperiority, to thoſe 
below them: but I have ſeveral reaſons to paſs over 
in ſilence many paſſages of politeneſs and generoſity, 
between Mr. Walker and his priſoners: firſt, as my 
relating them will be little inſtruction to my country- 
men, who do not ſuſpect any want of humanity a- 
mong themſelves. Secondly, as I do not apprehend 
my work will be tranſlated into any of the neighbour- 
ing languages, it will be no information to ſtrangers. 
And laſtly, I know Mr. Walker is prepared to quar- 
rel with me, whenever I fay a word, that ſeems to - 
throw any compliment on himſelf. I will fay only, - 
that Mr. Walker having given the commodore a new 
ſuit of his cloaths, with-other - neceſſary equipments, . 

and 
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and the old lady a filk night gown, ſome fine linen 
-waiſtcoats, cambrick nightcaps, &c. in which ſhe a 

peared a kind of Hermaphrodite in dreſs, left them 
for full twenty hours ſolely in poſſeſſion of his cabin 
and ſtate-room, giving them his ſteward as a ſervant 
to produce every thing under his care, needed for 
their accommodation; he himſelf was the whole 
time buſied in refitting our rigging and thoſe of the 
other ſhips, ſecuring the priſoners, as alſo in taking 
care of our wounded men, in which office he always 
ſuperintended, three of whom afterwards died, and 
in providing for the ſick. and wounded of the enemy, 
Upon his return, Mr. Walker found his priſoners 
ſeemingly happy and in ſpirits ; nor did he appear there 
to have more command than the reſt, unleſs in taking 
on him a greater direction, to have all things prepa- 
red for the whole company in the beſt manner, having 
always all the captains and ſupercargoes at dinner at 
his table. Thus in a few hours no people could be to 
all intents in appearance more in good .humour than 
the preſent company, even to a degree of mirth. Mr, 


Walker had two French horns and other muſick on 


board, which he was very. fond of, but ordered them 
not-to play ;. as he apprehended any ſhew of mirth in 
him might look like an inattention to their misfortunes. 
But the old gentl»woman, who took great pleaſurein 
going about the ſhip, and commending among other 
things particularly the neatneſs of our men and ſhip, 
in compariſon. to thoſe of the French, ſeeing them 
hang up in the ſteerage, inſiſted on their accompany- 
ing the dinner, as uſual ; and even joined the flutes 
-with her voice in ſinging. In which art, we may ſay, 
ſhe was a great miſtreſs by nature. 

Lhave often conſidered the etymology of the French 
word for unhappineſs: they call it, malheur, or the 
evil hour; which denotes. their conſideration of it in 
a light of philoſophy; and is an over-conforming to 
the Chriſtian-doctrine, as they herein imply; “ that 

ſufficient unto the hour is the evil thereof.“ I have 


heard it ſaid, that this their eaſe under misfortunes 


is in them a reſpect only for the company N 
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If ſo-It ſpeaks yet greater to their politeneſs, than 
any ing bas been ſaid for it, or any other inſtance 
can be given. And as I did not mean, to carry this. 
compliment of their tempers ta an. inſenſibility of 
mind ; if the reader will-lend attention, we will give, 
from the words of the old lady, her ſtory ; which 
the in a few days acquaintance told, with. very feel- 
ing ſtrokes of grief, in the utterance, ; 


The Story of Madam . 


Will not entertain you, Sit, with the relation of # 

my birth, fainily, or. the many circumſtances of 
my love, that brought me to the character of a wife. 
Let it ſuffice, I. virtuouſly. loved the beſt and moſt 

generous of men: but my huſband and ſelf, bein 
'eachof the younger branches of noble families, dif” 
obliged our friends on. both ſides by our marrying. 
He had been bred up early in the army ; and, having 
there gained ſome rank, was ſoon.obliged to leave me, 
to obey the call of honour to his country; flattering / 
himſelf, that by his ſucceſs there, he ſhould better 
his fortune for our happier days: as we always affix 
happineſs'to. the acquiſition of wealth, But, in the 
famous battle with your countrymen of Blenheim, 
having received an hurt, he was taken priſoner, and 
died among your people of his wounds. He left 
me with child; yet, thro' the exceſs of my affection 
to him, I deprived myſelf of the happineſs of having 
any living remembrance of him brought to perfection; 
tor I miſcarried of a fon at the end of eight months, 
thro” a fatigue of travelling to. him, and the diſtreſs 
of my mind, in hearing of the great danger he then 
was in; fearing he had not a juſt care taken of 
him among his enemies. He did not die thro' any 
want in that reſpe&: for I reached him ſome weeks 
before his death ; when he gave me-afſurance of the 
great generoſity of the Engliſh in the care of their 
priſoners. He died within-my arms; and in reſpect 
to my preſence, and his own diſtinction, the Engliſh 

buried him with the honours of a ſoldier, 

Thus, 


b 
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Thus, in about nine months after our marriage, ! 
was left a widow ; and tho' my fortune was not ſuf- 


ficient to intitle me to any great choice of huſbands; WM P'<* 
yet I often further diſobliged my own relations, in 

not ſubmitting myſelf a ſecond time to be diſpoſed of, ban 
according to their judgments of happineſs; . and 1 vat 
continue his widow to this day. Some months after WR hae 
my return home, a decent and genteel woman came Ml 

to my houſe, deſiring to ſpeak to me; who, when 
admitted, introduced in her hand, to my great ago. ma 
ny and ſurpriſe, an infant apparition of my deceaſed MW hin 
huſband. The poor woman had no deſign in it; ſon 
but came only to inquire about the. certainty of his ſen 
death. At laſt, by my taking ſuch . notice of the 8 
child, ſhe confeſſed to me, to have had formerly an for 
amour with my huſband: which was ſatisfactorily * 


proved to me to have been previous even to his firſt 
proteſtations of love to me, by the advanced age of 
the dear little one, who was about five years old. 
Upon hearing all the .circumſtances of the woman's MW 
ſtory ; and finding her ta be juſt entitled to the appel- Wl ©: 
lation of gentlewoman, and, as Jam no very faſhion- 
able condemner of my own ſex, believing her to have 
been virtuous and affectionate to him, I could not 
help ec in the loſs of the object of both ill © 
our affections. In ſhort, I immediately laid hold of 
the boy as my own, and have often ſiniled at myſelf 
in the remembrance, abſolutely imagining I had a 
right in him, and ſuch a one, as I dare ſay, I then 
would - haye diſputed with half my fortune. But I. 
found the conditions of having him were eaſy, if I 
provided alſo for the mother: which I did, by imme- 
diately taking them both into my family. The child 
ſoon learned to. look upon.me as its better mother ; 
and the real one, from my kindneſs to him, ſoon be- 
gan to believe that my claim to him was greater than 
her own: and ſhe to her death lived with me, as an 
agreeable companion, and truſty aſſiſtant in all my 
family affairs. - 
'Tis certain, heaven has given us happineſs even 
in our cares and buſineſs; which by a juſt ſearch of 
it 
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it in them we are ſure of finding out. It was ſo in 

my care of this infant: for as he. grew, I found a. 
pleaſing ſenſation, in the duty, I thought I therein 
diſcharged, to the remembrance of my deceaſed huſ- 

band. But I ſhould appear to indulge too much- the 

nature of a mother; if I went on to tell you, how 

happily that care was repaid in the promiſing genius 
my boy ſoon diſcovered, and all the accompliſhments 
he with eaſe to himſelf gained in his education; for I 
made no ſecret of him to the world: but introduced 

him to all my friends and relations, as my adopted 
ſon, and as ſuch I had him reſpeQed ; not but I was 
ſenſible I often ſtood the cenſure of my relations, and 
even the ridicule of my acquaintance behind my back, 
for my conduct. However, as the diſreputation af 
his birth was a circumſtance, that could not be wiped 
eaſily from him, and as I very early took care to croſs 
every inclination in him to the army, for I was deter- 
mined not to riſque my love a ſecond time therein, I 
reſolved to bring him up to a negotiator (or merchant); 
and having conſiderably increaſed my little fortune in 
the Miſſiſippi, juſt before he was out of his time, 


5 his maſter offered him a partnerſhip in his buſineſs, 
t provided I would depoſit a proper advance with him; 
* and he go ſettle in the Weſt-Indies, to take on him 
f the management of their affairs in that part- of the 
if world. As I was almoſt weary of my own country, 


and it was. an offer too advantageous. for him to be 
refuſed by me, every matter was tranſacted for his 
advantage; and he ſet out his own maſter, poſſeſſed 
at once of a good fortune and a large buſineſs, with 
his two mothers for the Weſt-Indies. We were not 
long arrived in that country. before he reccived letters 
from his partner, beſeeching his return to marry: his 
only daughter, who having been in love with him, 
and taken ſo ill on his departure, was obliged to make 
this diſcovery to her parents for the ſafety of her life. 
I found the letter was a very agreeable ſurpriſe to him; 
and as I was the mother whoſe conſent he thought 
himſelf the moſt bound to aſk, he quickly obtained 
my leave for his going back; the young lady _ 
wel 
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well known to, and approved of by me, during my 
intimacy in the family. In leſs than five months, he 
returned to us with his wiſe, and a large addition to 
his fortune; and ever ſince has increaſed in reputati. 
on and wealth, to the great efteem of the, whole 
place, and my no little pride in his proſperity. The 
good mother is fince dead. I fincerely loved her; 


and often, in conſidering my regard for her, hae | 


thought, that the paſſions which we imagine. natives 
of our conſtitutions, are frequently learned from cuſ- 
tom: thus in our chriſtian education, women hate 
each other for loving the ſame man; whereas in the 
Mahometan they look on each other as thereby united 
in relationſhip; and, as having the fame parent, com- 
mence ſiſters in mutual regard: 


My ſon's family ſoon increaſed in a. number. of 


beautiful children; among which I took a particular 
love to one, a girl whoſe beauty and endowments of 
mind made me ſee her with pleaſure the object of uni- 


verſal efteem. Here ſhe. broke off. ** O ! my dear 


Filia, fays ſhe, in an heroic agony, as the gods owed 
one Venus to the ſea, (ſor ſo this lively. matron ex- 
preſſed herſelf,) know, my poor mortal has paid that 
preſent back.” After a full diſcharge of tears, which 
again eaſed her breaſt, ſhe went on. My. ſon's 
partner dying a few years ago, and his whole fortune, 
which is very conſiderable, coming to my ſon, in right 
of his wife, he was obliged to; haſten to Europe 
which he did juſt before the beginning of the war, 
leaving his wite and us behind him, till a fitter op- 
portunity of our following him, or his returning to 
us. As his wife and myſelf grew impatient at his ab- 
ſence, and women's tempers not always well agree- 
ing in the ſame houſe; I reſolved to: ſet out firſt for 
Europe, both as I wiſhed to end my days in my own 
country, and, as her parents had intirely made over 
to me this young beauty, who was now near ſeven- 
teen, I wifhed to educate her in France, and there to 
have matched her to ſome Perſon of diſtinction; for 
I intended to have given her my whole fortune, which 
under my ſon's management is now very largely in- 
creaſes, 
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erexſed. But, alas! how vain are our deſigns of fu- 
turity on earth !. how uncertain are ſerene days! and 
what a mixture of misfortunes is daſhed into the cup 
of happineſs even at our lips! O, Sir, this dear crea- 
ture lies buried now below us, by the curſed rage of 
man; that devil of quarrel ! which ſtalks between 
them on this earth, from every petty ſtrife up to. war. 
And as for you, Sir, turning with great indignation 
to the French commodore, you ought, and perhaps may 
anſwer your raſh perſevering to engage with an ene- 
my you ſaw ſo much your ſuperior,” The gentleman 
only ſmiled, ſhewing at the ſame time a conſciouſneſs 
of his having done his duty, and expreſſing a tender 
pity for his accuſer. But Mr. Walker made anſwer, 
« Madam, that very conduct you accuſe is what muſt. 
intitle him to the love of every brave man, and to the 
notice of his country. *Tis that bravery, which obliges 
me to uſe him, you, and all, for his fake, with the 
reſpe& ſuch an enemy demands.” This, Sir, re- 
plies the very ſenſible and good lady, is only a. man 
talking of the excellencies of his own trade: but 
when you hear me out, you will be, perhaps, leſs in 
love with the beauties of your profeſſiom The morn- 
ing we firſt ſaw you, a gladneſs ſeemed to reign in the 
whole ſhip, like that of ſavages at an inhuman ban- 
quet, and they uſed a like Tbs, ſaying, that yow 
would not be a breakfaſt for them: But when I ſaw 
you paſs the other ſhips, I ſaid to the commodore as I 
ſtood by him, for we expected to have ſeen the en- 


gagement begin with them, that you meant to be at 


him only. And when you- came, like the breaking 
of a cloud with a ſhock of lightning and thunder to- 
gether, I haſted where I and my poor child were eon- 
dutted to the place of ſafety. This was a more me- 
lancholy ſituation than the other was terrible. Hi- 
ther they brought the poor bleeding ſailors, one after 
another, without legs, without arms, roaring with 


their pains, and laid in heaps to be butchered anew 


by the ſurgeon, in his haſte and diſpatch of cure or 
death. Here ſeveral of the objects died at our feet. 
Thus ſurrounded by the ghaſtly proſpect, all at once, 

death. 
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ces. Here was a total ſuſpenſion of all relief to the 


her 
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death himſelf came breaking in upon us, thro? the 
ſide of the ſhip ; cut down the ſurgeon and one of his 
mates, and ſhattered the whole medicine-cheſt in pie. 


poor wounded wretches : death coming, as it were, 
to reinforce his own orders, and ſtop every means or 
effort to prevent him. You may judge we ſoon left 
this place of grief and terror, as it grew alſo a place 
of danger. hen we-came out on the decks, there 
we ſtrode over heaps of dead bodies, or ſlipped in the: 
ſtreams of blood, our hearts dying within us at the 
proſpe& of this hideous ſcene of mangled limbs, ſcat- 
tered brains, and every external fign of horror, Thus 
we wandered from place to place, calling on our ſaints, 
and paſſed unhurt thro? all the aſſaults of death; in 
which we ſaw numbers fall on every ſide of us. At 
laſt, we heard an uproar, ſtill more dreadful, and 
diſmal cry tranſmitted along the ſhip ; , ** She'll fink! 
ſtrike, ſtrike.” * This confuſion never ceaſed ; ſo that. 
tho' your guns I ſuppoſe were ſilent, we never miſſed 
their ſound ; for now our inward war grew more and 
more diſtracting, and a worſe: terror-poſleſſed. the face 
of every man we met. We: were ſoon informed, we 
muſt in our turn prepare for inſtant death. Here — 
dear Maria indulged me with her laſt embraces; an 
claſped in each other's arms we reached the higher 
344 þ I remember her aſking for the boat, and a fai- 
lor anſwering, If we would fave ourſelves it muſt 
be by wings.” And ſo ſhe: did; for ſhe has winged 
ight to heaven: IKhow nothing after this, nor 
how: we were ſeparated ; nor, when the ſhip ſunk 
how I graſped at my deliverance: but my- dear Ma- 
ria, I never ſaw more. And tho? I believe J ſoon 
came to my ſenſes on the float, yet that was riſing to 
a life worſe than death. In vain J ſearched round 
for my lovely fair one: but ſaw. her not. Yet' 
as I ſaw many float with myſelf on pieces of the 
wreck, and taken up, I hoped, for hope till attends 
us even on a wreck in the open fea, that ny 
dear Maria was among the number; but, alas! ſhe 1s 
not.” Here her tears and filence.infeed the whole 


company. 


company. At laſt Mr. Walker, taking on him to- 


mention the ſignal acts of providence in her ſafety, 
which, if it had pleaſed, could have equally preſerv- 
ed both as one, ſhe with great eaſe, which we may 
call great good ſenſe, was ſoon cheered, and renew- 
ed her ſpeech only to make this genteel concluſion, 
« That, as her ſtory had found ſo many friends in the 
company, and been fo affecting to them, ſhe would: 
in her turn endeavour to promote in mirth the happi- 
neſs of the company, to make amends for the pain ſhe- 
had given it.“ _ 


Tho? we made ſhift to repair in ſome meaſure the: 
damage we had ſuſtained, we were till in a ſhattered. 
condition; as was the whole fleet, except the La 
Vicboire. Having a great charge of priſoners, and 
being moreover weakened by manning the other ſhips, 
Mr. Walker ſteered for the firſt port in England; and. 
May the zoth, arrived ſafe with all the prizes, in: 
King's Road, Briſtol. : 

he ſecond day after. his arrival, he received a: 
pony letter from the lords of the admiralty,. 
by their ſecretary. Mr. Corbet, (for he always correſ-- 


ponded with their lordſhips, as all. private ſhips of 


war are directed to do) deſiring, That if he met 
with any papers in thoſe prizes, which might give 
_—_ into the proceedings or deſigns of the French at 
artinico, he would immediately ſend the ſame to- 
them by expreſs;” which was ſtrictly obeyed, there 
having been found a large parcel of very great conſe- 
quence. By which papers alfo Mr. Walker, having 
been appriſed, that another large fleet was ſoon to 
fail from Martinico and St. Domingo, he made all 
poſſible haſte to repair; ſo that he was intirely em- 
ployed both in perſon and thoughts on refitting for a 
ſecond expedition. However fortune, like other la- 
dies of character, does not yield to us in every thing, 
although ſhe may for a lucky. moment ſinile upon us. 
A ſufficient number of hands being kept for this 
purpoſe, the reſt of the men, raiſed, by their ſucceſs 
and great fortune, to an height of natural ſpirits, be- 
youd what any artificial ones could give, ſwarmed over. 
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the city. in revellings of joy and pleaſure. Tho' ma- 
ny things were committed out of rule; yet by good 
luck and ſome advice, no diſagreeable accident hap- 
pened to them, or by them to others. The leiſure- 
time Mr. Walker could get from the buſineſs of his 
ſhip, was given in compliment to the old gentlewo- 
man, the F rench commodore, and others. And here- 
in he was ſo apt a ſcholar, that we may ſay he out- 
did, in his country, the French generoſity he had met 
with in theirs. In the firſt place, not the leaſt arti- 
cle of money, utenſils, or cloaths, was taken from a- 
ny of the officers or men. The French commodote 
indeed was naked; and what was worſe, ſo was the 
lady. But Mr. Walker ſupplied him with money, 
ſuits of cloaths, and all other correſponding neceſſa- 
ries, at his landing; he alſo obtained for him his li- 
berty, and that of all-the officers and ſupercargoes of 
the fleet. As for the facetious old lady, ſhe exerciſ- 


ed her taſte, at the ſame expence, in modelling the 


great docility of the Briſtol milliners, and mantua- 


makers, in the polite cuts and misſhapes of the French 


faſhions, in which ſhe apprekended ſhe had done 
great ſervices to the country. And as ſhe was deſi- 
tous of going much abroad, Mr. Walker hired her a 
coach to attend on her, the whole time during her 
ſtay, as her own. Being obliged to go to London, he 
requeſted the favour of uſing her coach, as far as 
Bath; and to have the honour of ſtaying a week with 
her there, that he might ſhew. the place to her, the 
commodore, and another of the captains. The reſt 
of the French gentlemen had leave afterwards of 
going by themſelves. The morning Mr. Walker and 
his company ſet out, they were moſt divertingly and 
unexpectedly overtaken on the road by a new kind of 
cavalcade of the honeſt tars,' who, having heard that 
their captain was going to Bath with the French lady, 
were determined every one to ſhew it to their ladies 
alſo, as every one, who had not a lady of his own, 
had bought or borrowed one for the time ; and think- 
ing it a compliment to him to ſet out on the ſame day, 
"they were reſolved to make the genteeler figure - 
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ap- the occaſion. The generous hearted Jacks, knowing 
r that ribbands are a great part of the ſtate ſhew of a 
his lord-mayor's day, in graceful knots and roſes on the 


manes and tails of the horſes, were led by the like 
deſire of gentility to the purchaſe; for the expence 
was the leaſt article conſidered; of all the variety of 
colours, tied up in ſtreamers, that might have paſſed 
for the ſtrings of ſo many rainbows, or in-knotted ro- 
ſes to adorn their triumph. Theſe when brought 
home moſt of their ladies fell in love with : fo that 
the number was increaſed, and-equally diſpoſed of on 
the necks and rumps of the horſes, and in the hats, 
and on the breaſts of the ladies. Befides theſe, all 
the men had ſimilar cockades for themſelves. Never 
ſure were horſes, whores, and ribbands ſo dear in 
one day at Briſtol! They who got coaches, were no 
doubt in their own thoughts ſet out the moſt genteel. 
Whereas they were moſt the caricaturas ol gentility: 
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ch whilſt thoſe who flaunted in open chaiſes exhibited a 
ne more looſe and eaſy picture, tho' they ran the great- 
ſi- eſt riſque of breaking their necks. The waggons and 
2 their horſes, adorned with boughs, ribbands, and 


bells, trotted on in the gayeſt drets of all, and ſeem- 
ed moſt happy in themſelves. Some few appeared, 
like ſtraggling attendants of the proceſſion, on horſe- 
back; and he who would not be thought without a 
miſtreſs, took her behind him. But they who could 


ſt get neither coach, chaiſe, nor waggon, going in 
of ſearch of ſomething with wheels, and finding tome 
: brewer's trundles, (which thro” policy or good nature 


were not refuſed them, as otherwiſe they would per- 
haps have been piratically borrowed for the — 
ſawed a but or large hogſhead into two; and nailing 
it down to the trundle, with a board acrols for a ſeat, 
ſet out as much in pomp, as their fellows, and more 
in character of a triumphal car; obliged to the ready 
invention and contrivance peculiar to their ſpecies for 
this their happy equipment. Beſides having an equal 
ornament of party-coloured ſtreamers properly diſ- 
poſed, theſe machines, of which there were at leaſt 


twenty, were decorated with an additional fancy of 
an 


Jr 


Land cataſtrophes are ſo numerous and intereſting, 


with this ſpirited liberty beats the world at ſea.” The 


but was affured by Mr. Walker of his own 1gnorance 
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an enſign or jack, ſet up on the head of the foremoſt 
horſe, a pennant on a pole erected on the foremoſt 
| of the trundle, and colours, hung out by the 
like contrivance on a ſloping one, at the ſtern; which 
made them of an amphibious kind, or a mixture of 
land and water carriage. I hope my reader will not 
imagine, I exaggerate or add any circumſtances by 
way of making out a tale ; upon my word 1 do not. 
The many living witneſſes to all theſe particular 
could eaſily diſprove any falſe fact which-might ap- 
pear in the ꝓerformance; but the-aumber of incidents 


thro' the whole, that the ſtory tells itſelf; and runs 
on, like a tongue with an eaſy talent of ſpeaking, 
without waiting for much aſſiſtance from invention or 
judgment. This new invention bore much the great- 
eſt applauſe, and made the moſt correſponding-and 
gay figure of the whole triumph. In this pomp and 
order, tho' with a little more ſwiftneſs than is uſ- 
nally agreed to, in the fike proceſſions of a lord-may- 
or, or lord-keeper on the firſt days of term, the ſeve- 
ral retinues ran by Mr. Walker's company, to the 
great pleaſure and delight particularly of the old la- 
dy, who was very ſedulous in returning the compli- 
ments of ſalutation, as they huzzaed and paſſed. 
No wonder, ſays ſhe to Mr. Walker, your country 


French commander was leſs ſatisfied at the remark, 
taking this cavalcade as a kind of triumph before 
him, and refuſed going into the town with them: 


of the whole aftair ; and that the moment the men 
got to the town, they would of themſelves inſtantly 
diſperſe, and he never ſee one of them; that it was 
only a whim put into execution in their droll manner 
of doing things, which always afforded mirth even to 
themſelves at their aukwardneſs in imitating any cuſ- 
toms upon land: in which, as in their laſt fort of e- 
quipages, they could not help mixing their own ſea 
manners even in their common expreſſions ; being 2 
people of a diſtin nature in themſelves, for the moſs 


park 
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Wart diveſted of common knowledge of things on 

ſhore, ** If then, that be the caſe, ſays he, and fo 
long as it is the caſe, you will always be maſters in men 
Wat ica. No our failors are at ſea juſt what your's are 
at land: beings not properly acting in their own ele- 
ment ; and therefore aukward in their manners, as 
endeavouring, on the contrary of your's, to make 
thoſe of the land ſubmit to the uſes of the ſea. In 
which we run a danger, where you, on the other 
hand, are diverted.” 

Their ſtay at Bath, where.the French lady and 
officers expreſſed great pleaſure and fatistaCtion, could 
not be long ; Mr. Walker's compliments going far- 
ther than any entertainment this gay place could give, 
he having thro? his intereſt gained all their names to 
be put in a cartel, in leſs than two months from their 
WT firlt arrival. Their turn was now to go, and he him- 
ſelf was obliged to take leave of them at Bath, as his 

buſineſs hurried him to London. But not a circum- 
W ſtance was forgot, which might attend as a conve- 
nience on their ſtay, even to their departure, and 
after; as to proviſions, wine, &c. being ſent them 
on board. The commodore, all the officers of the 
fleet, ſupercargoes and paſſengers went, all by the 
ſame intereſt, together. Mr. Walker gave the com- 
modore two letters, one for the merchant at Morlaix, 
and the other for the governor at Breſt, recommend- 
ing to them the bravery of the gentleman, who was 
the bearer ; and he had the pleaſure ſoon after to fee 
his name ſet to a command in the. king's ſervice. Both 
he and the lady expreſſed an additional diſtreſs in 
their common loſs, being deprived of the means of 
making Mr. Walker a return for his civilities: ſhein- 
deed offered him a. draft on her fon in France, 
which he refuſed, but ſhe wrote to him from Briſtol, 
full of acknowledgments and promiſes of gratitude to 
a generoſity ſhe wiſhed ſhe had never known. Which 
without doubt, had ſhe lived, would have correſpon- 
ded with her other proofs of ſenſe and ſpirit. But 
Mr. Walker has been ſome little time ago informed 
that, immediately after 'ſhe had ſeen her adopted fon, 


„ * 


the was taken ill, without having had time before by 


is well able to pay, having, thro' the uſe of her fol- 


and the Weſt-Indies. 


command of a cruiſing ſhip, ſent under him by hi 


command of a ſixty gun ſhip againſt the Turks. 


ſetting out with a fuperſtitious ſtory, as ominous t0 


however I may have a proper deference to the good 
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death to make her will in his favour, her then pre. . 10 
ſent one being made to her beloved Maria; and thu AAP): * 
her relations have ſued him to an account; which he Wi diſtin 


tune, amaſſed two very reſpectable eſtates in Europe 


CHAP. IX. 


The ſecond cruiſe -of the Boſcawen private ſhip of 
war; her taking a French ſnow; the mutiny of 
the men on taking a Dutch veſſel ; her putting in 
to Madeira, and ſtay there. 


AK" TER the departure of our French company 
from Bath, Mr, Walker fell ill of a fever there. 
Mr. Holdſworth went to him and ſtaid with him til 
his recovery, ſo far as to be able to be brought down 
by four men in a chair; his time for going to London 
being elapſed, and his preſence every hour neededat 
Briſtol. From thence, after a moſt expeditious fe- 
fitting of new maſts, yards, and other materials, we 
ſet ſail July the 26th, 1745, with the ſame officers 
and crew ; except our firſt lieutenant, Mr. Brooks, 
who was ſon to one of the lords of the regency at 
Hamburgh, an acquaintance of Mr. Walker's, and 
had been, the firſt moment Mr. Walker took the 


father to ſea. This gentleman, on the news of out 
ſucceſs in the laſt ſignal engagement, and on Mr 
Watker's writing to his father in his favour, as he 
was a young man of the greateſt courage and merit, 
was called home, and immediately promoted to the 


I muſt run the riſque of ſome little cenſure in firl 


the - misfortune of this cruiſe, not that in myſelf 
feel my own mind under the tyranny of ſuperſtition, 


authorities of others. But without ſuppoſing belict 
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q W.! to interfere, the mentioning of it here is neceſſa- 
* y, as it produced a new ſub) which requires to be 


| diſtin&tly treated. There had been a report made by 
ne French officers, when this ſhip was firſt taken, 


hether this ſtory was known to ſome of the men, 
and ſo promulgated among the reſt, Mr. Walker 
ould fay, ſo far from mentieaing it himſelf, he ne- 
er once ſeemed to think of it. But one of the men, 
remarkable for his ſobriety and good charadter, que 


ſtrange appearance of a woman, deſcribing her 
ireſs and figure, who informed him, among ſome o- 
ther particulars, that the ſhip would be loſt. Mr. 
Walker took all the pains imaginable to ſuppreſs ſuch 
notion, ſeeing it too much prevailed on the ſpirits 
Wot his men; but the opinion had taken root, and he 
found it a more ſerious matter than he at firſt imagin- 
Wed : fo ſtrong is any previous impreſſion received in 


regular attacks of reaſon! He called the man into his 
abin, who to the laſt perſiſted in his ſtory ; but with 
is uſual civility and ſenſe, as he was perhaps a man 
Wo! all the reſt the moſt remarkable for thoſe qualities, 
Wc promiſed not to repeat it. Had the man raiſed 
p a thouſand ſpectres, acquainting them with the 


Yunconcern; but the prediction of their own misfor- 
une, ſo near at hand, made a deep impreſſion on the 
Courage of the boldeſt. The fellow came again ſe- 
ouſly and privately to Mr. Walker, and declared, 
bat he a ſecond time had converſed with her. And 
WP third time, he called out, in ſeeming agonies to 
come of his ſhip-mates, ** that he then ſaw and heard 
er.“ Theſe were enemies for Mr. Walker to deal 
vith, which he had not yet found among the living; 


jo End even ſome of the officers. And two more of the 
00d men, 1n their ſcared imaginations, were ready to make 
at dath, of their ſeeing her at different times, and gave 
"4 counts ſhocking in circumſtances. Mr. Walker 
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hat a gunner's wife had been murdered on board. 


night alarmed the ſhip ; declaring, that he had ſeen. 


the mind, planting itſelf againſt all the efforts and 


5 falls of kingdoms and of kings, it had been treated with _ 


r now a total languor infected all the common men, 


Vor, I. D could 
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could not conceive it to be any ſcheme or contrive 

tale to draw off the affeQions of the men ; or debili. 
tate their courage. Nor did puniſhment appear 4 
proper means of ſuppreſſing the opinions of the mind; 
but ſtill there was a neceſſity for ſome cure. 

It may perhaps be fill, thought. a matter of ſmal 
conſequence to mention: but they who are conver. 
fant with men under a command, know that a def- 
_pondency often rung thro! a whole ſet.of them from: 
trifling cauſe, and is generally attended with conſe- 
quences very dangerous to a commander. Enthu- 
ſiaſm itſelf indeed. 1s a ſpectre of the brain; but, be- 
ing more a port of life, it raiſes and aQuates men to 
bold and glorious actions; for the greateſt deeds 
which emblazon hiſtory, from-the firſt date of time 

to the preſent day, have been atchieved by this ſpirit 
alone. If enthuſiaſm, which is the higheſt region of 
ſuperſtition, will inſpire to ſuch acts of heroiſm, to 
what, remiſſneſs of aiop will deſpondency, which i 
its loweſt abyſs, epervate apd-clog the mental powers! 
for theſe two. degrees riſe and fall from the ſmalleſt 
turns or changes of things. Like other mechanic ſpi- 
tits in the tube, affected by every alteration of the 
-air, the ſmalleſt accident may influence the greatek 
deſigns, and carry them up to proſperity, fame, and 
fun-ſhine ; or lower them to adverſity and nipping 
froſts, in which not a bud of glory can put forth or 
flouriſh. In what an uncertain region then does 


commander move, who acts in this ſphere of praie 


.and popular approbation ! Tis therefore wrong i 
.thoſe, who judge of their. aQions at a diſtance, nt 
to allow ſometimes the — accidents of ſuccel 


or misfortune to be conſequences often of the ſmal- 


eſt cauſe. I ſpeak but as to the general; for as Mr. 
Walker has yever been under public cenſure a8 W 
officer, all I. nean to advance is, that the foregoing 
relation, tho' it may appear a ſubject fit only for: 
nurſery, (according to the diabolical cuſtom of fright: 
ing children to ſleep,) was a matter of more mowed 
At the time, and afterwards, than can be, witholl 


ſenũdle canſideration, at firſt.imagined. And 7 
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deceaſed friends, in which this gentleman ſeemed 
much to believe, and told many ſtrange ſtories as ay- 
thorities for them, beſides giving ſome metaphyſic 
arguments, chiefly that the natural fear we had of 
them proved the ſoul's confeſſion of them. But M.. 
Walker, who was intirely of another way of think- 
ing, treating all his arguments with ridicule, Mr. 
Burnet, who was bred a phyſician, was curious to try. 
how far fancy might be wrought on in an unbelievet, 
and reſolved to prove the power of this natural fear 
over the ſenſes: a ſtrange way, you will ſay, to con- 
vince the mind by attacking the imagination; or, if 
it was curioſity to ſee the operations of fear work on 
fancy, it was too nice an experiment to anatomize 4 
friend's mind for information only. But perhaps the hu- 
mour of the thought was the greateſt motive; far 
he was a man of a gay temper, and frolickſome. 
About noon, as they were ſtanding, with more of 
the ſhip's company, upon deck, near the forecaſtle, 
1 ſome of the governor's guard -boats, mak- 
ing faſt to a buoy of a ſhip in the bay, in order to 
watch the money, that it might not be carried out 
of the country, Mr. Burnet propoſed, as a plan for 
wager, he being a remarkable good ſwimmer, to leap 
off the-gunnel of the ſhip, and dive all the way quite 
under water, from the ſhip to the boats at that di- 
tanee, and ſo riſe up juſt upon them, to ſtartle the 
people at watch in them. A wager being laid, Is 
undreſt, jumped off, and dived intirely out of fight 
Every body crouded forwards, keeping their eyes & 
the diſtance where he was expected to come up; but 
he never riſing to their expectation, and the time rui- 
ning paſt their hopes of ever ſeeing him more, it wi 
juſtly concluded he was drowned, and every bod 
was in the greateſt pain and concern; eſpeciall 
- thoſe, who by laying the wager, thought themſelie 
in ſome meaſure acceſſary to his death, But he, U 
ſkilful diving, having turned the other way behial 
the ſhip, and being alſo very active, got up by il 
quarter-ladder in at the cabin-window, whilſt eve! 
body was buſy and in confuſion, at the forward. pu 
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of the ſhip ; then concealing himſelf the remaini 
part of the day in a cloſet in the ſtate-room, wrappe 
himſelf up in a linen night-gown of Mr. Walker's. 
Evening coming on, the whole ſhip's company . 
very melanchely at the accident, Mr. Walker retire 
with a friend or two to his cabin, where, in their 
converfation, they often lamented the ſad accident 
and loſs of their friend and dear companion, ſpeak- 
ing of every merit he had when living, which 1s the 
unenvied praiſe generally given to our friends when 
they can receive nothing elſe from us. The ſuppoſed 
dead man remained ſtil} quiet, and heard more good 
things ſaid to his memory, than perhaps he would 
elſe have ever in his life-time heard ſpoken to his 
face. As ſoon as it was night, Mr. Walker's com- 
pany left him; and he being low in ſpirits went to 
bed, where lying, ſtill penſive on the late loſs of his 
companion and-.{riend,. and the moon ſhining direct 
thro' the windows, he perceived the folding doors.of 
the cloſet to open; and, looking ſtedfaſt towards 
them, ſaw ſomething, which could not fail ſtartling 
him, as he imagined it a repreſentation- of an human 
figure ; but-recalling his better ſenſes, he was fond 
to perſwade himſelf, it was only the workings of his 
diſturbed fancy, and turned away his eyes. How- 
ever, they ſoon-again returned in ſearch of the ob- 
jet; and ſeeing it now plainly.advance upon him, 
in a flow and conſtant ſtep, he recognized the image 
of his departed friend. He has not been aſhamed to 
own he felt terrors which ſhook him to the inmoſt 
foul. The mate, who lay in the ſteerage at the back 
of the cabin, divided only by a bulk-head, was not 
yet a-bed ; and hearing Mr. Walker challenge, with 
a loud and alarmed voice, What are you ? ran 
into him with a candle, and meeting Mr. Burnet in 
the linen gown, down drops the mate without fo 
much as an ejaculation. Mr. Burnet, now begin- 
ning himſelf to be afraid, runs for a bottle of felling 
ſpirits he knew lay in the window, and applied them 
7 the noſe and temples of the ſwooning mate. 

alker, ſeeing the ghoſt = very alert and good- na- 


3 tured, 


\ 
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tured, began to recover from his own apprehenſia, 
when Mr. Burnet cried out to him, Sir, I mul 
aſk your pardon ; I fear I have carried the jel 
too far, I ſwam round and came in at the ca. 
bin window; I meant, Sir, to prove to you the na. 
tural awe the braveſt men maſt be under at ſuch ap. 
earances, and have, I hope, convinced you in your- 
If.” „ Sir, ſays Mr. Walker, glad of being awak- 
ned from a terrible dream, and belief of his friend! 
death, you have given me a living inftance of them; 
there needs no better proof: but pray take care you 
do not bring death amongſt us in earneſt.” He then 
lent his aid in the recovery of the _-_ mate, who, 
as he retrieved his ſenſes, till relapſed at the fight of 
Mr. Burnet : ſo that Mr. Walker was obliged to make 
him intirely diſappear, and go call others to his aff 
tance; which took up ſome conſiderable time in do- 
ng, every body, as Mr. Burnet advanced to them, 
being more or leſs ſurpriſed ; but they were called to 
him, and told the manner of the cheat, and then 
they were by d $ convinced of his reality; tho 
every one was before thoroughly ſatisfied of his death, 
I being perſuaded that this ſtory carries a leſſon, in it, 
which ſpeaks itſelf, ſhall conclude it by mentioning 
this circumſtance, that the poor mate never rightly 
recovered his ſenſes from that hour. Nature had te- 
ceived too great a ſhock, by which reaſon was flung 
from her ſeat, and could never regain it afterwards: 
a conſtant ſtupidity hung around him, and lie could 
never be brought to look direct at Mr. Burnet after 
wards, tho' he was as brave a man as ever went, U 
all his ſenſes, to face death by day-light. 
This ſtory being circulated through the ſeveral de. 
s of men in the ſhip, its circumſtances ſeconded 
the now prevailing opinion in moſt of the people 
that the other ſtory was alſo an invention contrived 
thro” a frolic, or for other purpoſes. But the preji- 
dice afterwards again fatally prevailed : however, | 
was allayed for the preſent. 
Auguſt the 22d, we gave chace to a ſnow, tht 
Catharina, laden with wine and flour from Nonuy 
bound to Martinico, which ſtruck to our on 
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She proved a very acceptable prize, as we may ſay 
we were here our own agents ; for we were in want 
both of her' wine and flour: taking out a ſufficiency 
of both to anſwer our occaſions, Mr. Walker after- 
wards ſent her into Madeira, where he intended to 
follow. 8 

September the firſt, ſeeing a ſail, we gave chace, and 
next day came up with her. She was the Fortune 


= ſnow from Orantaver, bound to Hamburgh. And 
Ki here a new cataſtrophe happened. This was a ſort 
+ of infant mutiny in the ſhip, not from any diſguſt to” 
he the command or ſervice, but thro* the covetouſneſs 
. of the men, ſetting themſelves „ — judges in the 
all condemnation of her as a prize. Phe caſe was, ſhe 
A. had a large ſum of money on board; and the maſter | 
Fes ſhewing ſome backwardneſs to produce his bills of 


lading, occaſioned a ſuſpenſion at firſt of her being 
French property. Whereupon Mr. Walker had her 
thoroughly examined ; and having to his full ſatisfac- 
tion found, that her cargo, which conſiſted of two 
hundred pipes, and thirteen half pipes of wine, and 
ninety- ſix bags of money, was for the proper account 


2 and riſque of Ractic and Zacharias Rigter, merchants 
htl in Hamburgh, be diſmiſſed her. This was a ſtep” 


very-ill reliſhed by moſt in the ſhip ;: and it was in- 


L. ſiſted upon in their private conferences afterwards, that 
dy, ſhe was a-lawful prize, and conſequently! Gy had a 
niht to, and ought to have detained her:: However 


this murmuring did not reach Mr. Walker's ears, till 
It ——— itſelf into a torrent of diſſatisfaction. 
Whilſt he was at ſupper; Mr. Kennedy, one of the 
lieutenants, came running in with an account, that 
the crew was in a mutiny: Mr. Walker, and his 
officers near him; immediately arming themſelves, 
ruſhed upon deck, where he found them aſſembled, 
not indeed in arms, but in a mutinous manner, de- 
manding a parley, in relation to his having diſmiſſed 
the late capture. Mr, Walker inſiſted, t- this: 


the was not the way to aſk one; that he was willing e 
_ ven the meaneſt man in the ſhip ſhould be ſatisfied of 
ul. la take care himſelf to 


his conduct; but then he wou 
D4 give 
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give that ſatisfaction; and would not be called to a exp! 
account for it by them. He was, he faid, ſtill more ban 
ſorry, it ſhould be ever ſaid of him, that he was o- deta 
bliged to take up arms againſt his own people, in de. Frei 
fence of that conduct which could be ſo eaſily ſup- had 
ported by words only: that it would be a pain to hin my” 
to reflect on it, as long as he lived; and a blot on the ſo, 
character he imagined he had gained: that, in the ing 
firft place, he would not enter into particulars with rag 
them, whilſt aſſembled in a manner, fo like a mutiny, par 
Nevertheleſs, he was deſirous of explaining to them it, 
the nature of their right over Dutch veſſels, as it might hin 
be for their general information and eaſe, (for in all ple 
probability they would meet many of them in thoſe tho 
ſeas) but that it ſhould beat a time when he pleaſed cor 
to call them together; for as they now ſtood aſſem- wo 
bled, they ſtood in oppoſition to him, and that even vel 
man who did not inſtantly ſeparate to his duty, when pre 
he gave the word, he would treat as aſſociates in a the 
mutiny. Two of the men, vis. Charles Eaton and ers 
Michael Morgan, crying out, that then it would be yet 
too late, as the chace would be out of fight, Mr, at 
Walker demanded the others to bring them in irons thi 
to him, in token of their obedience, and ſent two of tas 
his office rs to ſee it put in execution. This was obe) ſak 
ed. He then ordered them all to their duties till the er 
morning, at which time he would come himſelf, and ke 
ive them the ſatisfaction he promiſed. They accord- to 
ingly diſperſed, and as ſtrict watch was kept the ſu 
whole night, nothing of diſturbance happened, er do 
' cept that two others rr ge ae to unlooſe their an 
meſs-mates, were laid hold of, and being alſo put it tay 


irons, were all removed up to the quarter-deck. 1 
the morning Mr. Walker bringing the treaty in his 
hand of 1674, relating to neutral ſhips, and the l. 
berty allowed them to trade with- our enemies, read 
it bimſelf to them; and had ſeveral copies of the par- 
ticular articles diſperſed among them, which by l 
direction, had been for this purpoſe tranſcribed ore 
night: and, as many of the officers themſelves weft 
of the ſame way of thinking with the men, he then 

explained 
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explained to the whole, that as ſhe had no contra- 
band goods on board, he had certainly no right, to 
detain her, by the treaty. And as to her having any 
French property on board, it is moſt certain, if that 
had been proved, they had a right to ſeize an ene- 
my's effects in the hands of a friend: but that, even 
ſo, they had no right to detain the ſhip, without be- 
ing ſubject to all charges to the Dutchmen for demur- 
rage, and other loſſes, which might accrue to other 
parts of the cargo; for tho? we had a right to take 
it, ſhe had a right to carry it; as the treaty does not 
hinder her. from. carrying French. property, if ſhe 
pleaſed, provided it was not contraband ; elſe why 
mould the treaty diſtinguiſh what ſhall be deemed 
contraband, and what otherways ? that therefore it 
would be very impolitic in them to. ſtop or detain an 

veſſels, even ſuppoſing part of the cargo to be French. 
property, unleſs ſuch part were ſufficient to defray all. 
the expences they might thereby bring on their own- 
ers, as aforeſaid. That king's ſhips indeed, tho' as 
yet they had given few examples of the kind, might, 
at all events, attack and break ſuch. ſecret trade of 
their enemies; as the country might find an advan- 
tage in paying large damages to one nation for the. 
lake of diſtreſſing another: but they had their own- 
er's advantage to conſider, who had but private poc- 
kets; and that he thought it more honourable in them 
to return home without a prize, than to bring only 
ſuch mock ones as theſe; which, beſides the injury 
done to private property, might prove rather a lol 
and expence to their owners, than profit or adyvan- 
tage; and which would be reaſonably deducted from 
any after-prizes they might fortunately make, as 
Charges on the profits of the cruiſe. He ſaid, he 

knew there were ſome gentlemen who looked upon 
the circumſtance of having any French property on 
board as ſignificant, under the meaning of the trea- 

ty, to condemn. ſhip. and cargo, at leaft, the latter, 
without any damages for detention or otherways, be- 
ng recovered on the part of the Dutch: that he al- 
wed treaties to be inſtruments made uſe of, accord- 
D 5 ing 
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ing to the circumſtances of the times and place; bu 

that, for his part, he was reſolved to be guided in 

his conduct by the plain reaſon of things, and did no 

ſet up for giving occaſianal meanings to matters.of 

ſuch impotct. This argument had the wiſhed reſped 

aid to it: it was ſenſibly underftood by moſt of the 

1 tter fort, whom the more ignorant followed in aſ- 

ſent, as they, who only follow, are led with more 

caſe, as in the herd and bird kinds, by a call or known 

note among themſelves, than the moſt intelligent 

ſpeech of reaſon in an officer or ſuperior. It had al- 

o the further deſired effect in our future examinations 

of all ſuch ſhips ; for from the journals I can colle$ 

many things of the like kind which came under ou 

ſerutiny and inſpeQtion. In all which, examinations 

the En exactneſs was obſerved, to avoid giving 

the leaſt umbrage or offence: ſo far as always ſend- 

ing our own. boat for the maſter and commander ; az 

it was an eaſier and readier office to us than them, 

and the laſt queſtion was always aſked, by Mr. Wal. 

ker himſelf at departing, whether they had received 

any injury or damage from any of the men? Thi 

proceeding, I know, will be by ſome eſteemed judict- 

ous, by others triflingly cautious, I mean but to te- 

late it, not to ſet it ont for praiſe. 

I The 28th, the iſland of Madeira bore 8. S. W. and 

there we went in to water. On our arrival we found 

the prize Catharina not diſpoſed of, ſo Mr. Walker 

. Purchaſed her for a tender on the Boſcawen, ſhe hai- 

üg been proved to. be a fine ſailor, and gave the 

command to Mr. John Kennedy, the ſecond lieutenant, 

calling her the George. Here we put on ſhore tht 

French priſoners, and delivered the four mutineen 

to the conſul, to be put on board one of his majeſty" 

ſkips, which ſhould. firſt come to the iſland, And 

here again eleven of the men committed a diſtyr- 

bance, by an affront done to the major part of a whole 

congregation at their ſervice of maſs, and indeed i 

the religion of the place; for naps the people, as 

they came out of the chapel, dip their hands in 4 
fount of holy-water, and ſprinkle themſelves and * 
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es with the liquid, one of them, pretending to dip 
in the fount, very ridiculouſly let fall ſome ſoot into 


* it, which he had got concealed in his hand. This, 
2 inſtead of making the abluents appear white as an- 
oy gels, darkened them as black as devils : one part of 


the congregation thought it a prodigy, and faid their 
prayers the faſter ; others laughed: at the fellows, 
whilſt themſelves were of as good a complexion for 
ridicule. But the men, ſtaying too long to enjoy the 
joke, were detected, apprehended, and impriſoned. 
This was a new perplexity to Mr. Walker; itappear-- 
ing almoſt impoſſible for him to-obtain their liberty, 
He applied to the conſul, who was deſtitute of all 
power of Fring advice. He at length aſked the con- 
ſul to invite about a doren of the prineipal prieſts 


ing and mn of the place to an entertainment on. 
* board; and this was, on all fides, complied with. 
A. The entertainment: was as elegant as all the delica- 


cies of the country, a fine band of muſick; which to 
them-was the higheſt part of it, and all the —_— 

of wines on board and out of the prize, could afford. 
At a proper time Mr. Walker took occaſion of menti- 
oning the raſh and inconſiderate act of his common: 
failors, and repreſenting to them the loſs it would be- 
to his majeſty's ſervice, to detain his men at this: 
junQure : that the act was committed thro? an intite 
ignora nce of the nature of the ceremony; only as 
merriment on the croud, not as an affront to religion, 
or irreverence of what they did not underſtand: and 
he promiſed them, that if they would immediately ſend 


N him his men, he would, upon his honour, make the cha- 
= pel a preſent of a pair of filyer branches, or wrought 
* candleſticks, to the value of five hundred mill-rees 
9 or about 140 J. ſterling, out of the firſt prize his ſhip: 
wa and men ſhould take. This offer was as politely, in 


recommendation; ſeconded by many of the company, 
and his men were ſent him that evening. Mr. Walker 
at the ſame time ſent back preſents of ſeveral ſorts of 
wine to many of the prieſts and gentlemen. A cir-- 
cumſtance happened in the courſe of the entertain- 
ment, which gave him an opportunity, if he had 

| pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, of recovering his men by an artifice on the 


m | 
weak underſtanding of the prieſts then preſent. Hay. ſhi 
ing a large flint vial of ſpirit of vitrigl in his cabin, to 
he told the prieſts he wondered the water, after gain- 
ing an holineſs from their hands, could be ſubjed wh 
to receive a flain, or any contamination whatever Dy 
that he had a bleſſed water on board which would wh 

not: and ſo producing the vial, and pouring the cel 
ſeeming water into a baſon, he threw bits of dirt and fai 
ſoot, and pieces of rags, into it before them. The vo 
ſpirit immediately devoured them all, (tearing the Tl 
parts ſo fine as not to be obſerved) to the great won- thi 
der of the prieſts, as a fuppaſed miracle; fo that wh 
they Would have gladly accepted this bleſſed waterin co 
exchange of all the priſoners. But as he found the W 
former propoſal of a preſent had already worked x to 
miracle, (which it ſeldom fails of doing) and being in 
above taking an advantage by impoſing on their igno- ſv 
rance, he diſcovered the reality to them ; the whole Tt 
company ſmiling at the eaſy trade af impoſture. - 
| 

C HAP. X. s 

The Boſcawen's departure from Madeira; her meet- m 
ing the Duke of Bedford priva teer, and ſeparation in 
from her in a ſtorm ; the accidents ſhe met with; I 
the continuance of the ſtorm, and her intire loſs. U 

a 0 

 FACTOBER the th, the Boſcawen took her * 
E departure with the George tender from Made! t 
ra, and cruiſed off the weſtern iſles till November the 9 
12th, in which time they chaſed ſeveral ſhips, which t 
proved to be either Dutch or Engliſh. In the night of A 
the 21ſt, the loſt the company of the tender, which ! 
g did not anſwer her lights. . In the morning the Boſ- 1 
cawen ſhortened fail, and went under double reeſt . 
top - ſails till ſix o'clock, when, having gained no ſight 
of the George, ſhe immediately made all the fail he 


could carry and gave the tender chace ; but during 
the whole day, ſeeing nothing of that veſſe}, ſhe made 
the beſt af her way to get into her ſtation, where % 
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in a conſtant courſe of ill luck, examined ſevera} 
hips ; none of which happened any ways to belong 
to an enemy. | 

November 2d, ſhe gave chace to a large ſhip, 
which, upon coming up with her, proved to be the 
Duke of Bedford privateer, belonging to Briſtol, 
which had been out nine weeks alſo. without any ſuc- 
ceſs, ſave that of having eſcaged from an hundred. 
fail of French merchant ſhips in the bay, under con- 
voy of ſeven men of war, whom ſhe fell in with. 
Thus we were convinced the French had changed, 
their manner of coming home, by keeping always in 
whole fleets and under convoy, never truſting any 
conſiderable cargoes in fingle or ſtraggling ſhips. Mr. 
Walker and the captain of the Bedford then y ia 
to keep company. The ſecond day after our ſailing. 
in concert very hard gales of wind aroſe, and a great 
ſwell from the ſouth ; the wind 8. S. W. which car- 
tied away the main-top-maſt. - The enfuing days the. 
(well till continued, but the wind ſome what abated: 
but on the 12th, the wind again blew hard, the wea- 
ther was cloudy, and there was much rain, which, 
laid us under our vallanced mizens. And here we 
may fay the Boſcawen received her fatal blow ; for 
in handing or making faſt the main-fail, tho” orders. 
had been given to.chain the yard before the people 
went up, yet the boatſwain had neglected it, the ſtrap. 
of the geer-block, by which the yard hung, gave 
way, and the main yard fell down, having above ſix- 
ty people on it, with: the greateſt violence on the 
gunnel of the ſhip, clearing all before it. And altho” 
the ſtarboard yard arm fell ſo far a-peek into the ſea, 
as to be a great part in the water, yet not a man was: 
hurt or drowned. The ſhip certainly received ſome: 
injury in her joints by the accident; for ſhe very ſoon, 
aſter grew leaky, which was the inlet to. all our: 
— misfortunes in her, that ended in her intire: 

8. 

The Duke of Bedford privateer was along-ſide- 
| When this accident happened; but the violence of 
the ſtorm not allowing her to give any aſſiſtance, the 

| was 
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was obliged, in order to provide for herſelf, to kay 
the — and they never ſaw. each other after- 
wards. 

The ſecond day after this ſeparation, the ſtorm ſtill 
continuing, the ſhip ſprung a leak in the lar-board. 
ſide of her fore-hold ; and made ſo much water, az 
to put them under a neceſſity of keeping two of her 
r continually. going: but, by getting their ca- 

les from between decks, they found means to come at 
the leak, and ſtopped it for that day: but the ſtorm 
coming on more and more terrible, and the ſwell alfo 
increaſing, the ſhip now laboured hard; ſo that the ſoon 
began: to work in all her lower parts, as if ſhe was: 
looſe, op had a joint in her keel, and would part a- 
ſunder. In which. ſtate ſhe now again made ſuch a 
quantity of water, that the carpenters were at a loſs 
how to judge of the nature of her leaks, apprehen- 
ding them to proceed from a. general weakneſs of the: 
whole ſhip in her. original conſtructien: we: were 
at this time cruiſing off the weſtern iſles. Mr. Walke 
ordered the = to bear away, till ſhe ſhould come 
forty. or fifty. leagues weſtward of Scilly, where be 
intended to have: finiſhed the remaining part of his: 
cruiſe. In which ſtation they might, in caſe of more 
urgent accidents, be within twenty-four hours fail of. 
Scilly or Kinſale : but on the 17th, the water 6 
greatly increafing in-the hold as to alarm the- whole 
2 ſhip, the lieutenants and officers ſigned a: petition to 
Mr. Walker, ſetting forth the ill ſtate of her, and 
requeſting, that, for the preſervation of their lives 
and her, 2 would intirely give over the cruiſe, and 
make the beſt of his way to England. Mr. Walker 
met them directly in the ward-room, in conſultatica 
thereupon. He told them, that tho' they had not 
yet found the ſucceſs expected, he hoped their want: 
of buſineſs had not made them weary of the. cruile 
before. it was over; for tho? he agreed with, them, 
that the ſhip was not in a condition to keep them ſeas, 
at ſo great a diſtance from Rome, yet, at the ſame time, 
he did not apprehend her to be in ſuch imminent dans 
ger as to oblige them to giye over the cruiſe, 12 | 
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ever he ſaid, he would be guided in all things by rea- 
ſon and facts, and deſired every one to give their a- 
pinion. without, reſerve. Mr. Dottin, the firſt lieu-- 
tenant, ſaid, he had very lately. examined. into the 
whole ſtate of the ſhip ; that her leaks every minute 


as grew worſe, their rigging was ſpent, and their pro- 
er viſion bad; which. circumſtances were alone the oc-. 
a caſion of his becoming a. petitioner: with the reſt. 
at The carpenter made a report, that he hourly expeo- 
5 ted ſome buts or planks to ſtart; the heads of the 


nails being all eaten, away with ruſt, and the planks 
not ſo well trinneled, as our Engliſh ſhips in. general, 
are; and that, from her main hatch to her fote-maſt, 
ſhe was ſo weak, he would not inſure her, natwith-- 
ſtanding their: beſt pumping, to: keep aboye water 
for. twenty-four hours. Mr. Walker, then conſented. 
to proceed for the firſt port in England; obſerving, 


5 that his honour. and dury to his owners obliged him 
ere to ſpeak to every ſhip.he ſaw in his way home: but, 
cer above every thing, he recommended to them to uſe 
me: 


their, beſt endeavours. to animate. and encourage the 
people, that their. ſpirits might be kept up, and con- 
ſequently be the better able to perform their duty, as 
therein not only. all hopes of future. ſucceſs, but their: 
preſent ſafety depended. | | 

From this time to the 2oth, the men kept willingly 


ole to the pumps. The ſhip had faur pumps of the- 
| to French conſtruction; which now were kept conſtant» - 
ind ly employed, and: which diſcharged a great deal more 
ves water, in equal. time, than out common fort do; 
nd. tho' not ſo much by, the half as chain pumps, but 
ker they take leſs. room: Therefore, for. all common 


merchant-ſhips, the French conſtruction is by much 
the moſt. preferable: but notwithſtanding-the great 
and inceſſant diſcharge of theſe pumps, the water 


uile all the time gained upon their labour, and the wea- 
em, ther continued ſtill very rough, ſo. as to occaſion the 
25, ſhip to work upon- the waves. with. great: difficulty. 
ne, A languor now ſeemed to ſteal upon the limbs and 
an 


ſenſes of the men, and the ſymptoms of their former 


deſpondency began to appear. Every method was 
| taken 
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order up ſome of his officers on the tops, and diſpo- 
fing the reſt in the fore-caſtle and other places, where 
the arms were lodged, thèy, on a ſignal given,, ſei- 
zing arms only for themſelves, in a moment threw 
all the reſt of the ſmall arms and arm-cheſts, all the 
pole-axes, crows, ſhot, and every weapon or inſtru- 
ment of offence, overboard. By theſe means, with- 
out waiting for further arguments, the poor conſpi- 
rators, aſtoniſhed, perceived it out of their power to 
execute their defign, which they. were conſcious was 
detected and at once prevented; and, in the = 
eſt agonies of ſurprize and fear, imagined Mr. Wak- 
ker and his officers were now going to put in practice 
againſt them what had: been by themſelves intended 
againſt others. But Mr. Walker immediately, with 
great mildneſs, told them, he ſincerely forgave them 
their fooliſh raſſineſs, as he looked on it an effect ra- 
ther of their fears than diſobedience: that if they 


would now exert their beſt ſtrength and ſpirits, to 
pump and bale out the water, they in all probability 


would preſerve themſelves and him: but the moment 
they declined fo doing, they muſt expect a ſudden; 
death in going to the bottom. If they did their ut- 
moſt, he and his officers would never part from them: 
but if they refuſed their aſſiſtance to: the general 
preſervation, he had it in his power to- provide ſepa- 
rately for himſelf and officers, as they before ſo 
cowardly intended to have done for themſelves. This 
deing at once the doctrine and practice of humanity; 
ſo affected the poor fellows, that many of them were 
ſeen to turn aſide and weep; touched with a ſenſe of 
the generous goodneſs of their preſerver, or with 
remorſe at their own intentions. They alt then en- 
deavoured, diſpirited as they were, to give him three 
Cheers, of their love and gratitude ; which were ſent 
up in ſuch broken and feeble ſounds, that Mr. Wal- 
ker, on his part, could not help letting fall a token 
of his grief at the death of their uſual vigour. He 


and his officers, being ſolely armed, removed next 


the barge and yawl, for their greater ſecurity, from 


the booms; and bringing them aft, laſhed them one 


on 
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on each fide the quarters, where they were immed 
ately under his own eye and command. Thus difay 
pointed of all other means, which: was the great en- 
forcing argument, the men apphed themſelves w 
the pumps, and their other duty, with fuch unwes 
ried diligence, that they did all-that could be expec- 
ted from men in their: condition. 
From this time Mr. Walker never quitted the quar 
ter-deck; nor once lay down for. ſeven days, ſleeps 
ing only as he ſtoed, leaning on the barricade or ni 
of the quarter-deck ;: for the men watched ever 
motion and every word. And had he diſappeared 
minute, tis believed the duty of the ſhip had ſtop 
ped, the- officers: themſelves; notwithſtanding the 
trequent aſſurances of reſolution given by them to 
Mr. Walker, at ſometimes being as deſponding as the 
men. But whatever the captain's: own fears were, 
ke never diſcovered them even to his officers ; infi( 
ing to the. laſt, he did not think the ſhip in any in 
Rant danger: ſo that ſuch of them as gave a prefer 
ence to his judgment over their own fenſes, a while 
rew more eaſy, Mr. Walker had taken in at Ma. 
| twelve quarter caſks of the:beſt Malmfey wing 
intended as preſents for his friends. "Theſe he order- 
ed. regularly to be portioned out to them, under the 
inſpection of his officers; which by its good body 
and ſoundneſs greatly kept up the natural ſtrength 
and ſpirits of = men.  It'way* thought proper to 
move two of the pumps forward to the hatch-way! 
which being juſt under Mr: Walker, as he ſtood 0 
the quarter- deck, you might ſee the men in' their l- 
bour look up at him, as it · were ſearching his coun 
tenante; and at every forced encouragement ſend up 
ſame bleſſing, often anſwering his ſeeming chearfub 
neſs with not unmanly tears. Another cireumſtanct 
added much to our OY the caſks, by tit 
water riſing ſo high in the hold, floated or rolled # 
bout, ttiking-from ſide to fide againſt the ceilings 
the ſhip ; that: they were obli To ſtave all fuch 0 
them as they could:reach, to the loſs of moſt of thei 
. proviſion and water: and the men- had no other | 
af ; | nate, 
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zance; except. ſome cheeſe, than the wine and biſ- 


lays euit. 

s. On the twenty-fourth; the ſtorm grew ſtill more 
5 th violent than before; ſo as to have given buſineſs ſuf-- 
764k ficient for the ſoundeſt ſhip, to have made her way 


in ſafety thro? it.. She now worked forward, as it 
were upon joints, letting in vaſt ſprings of water at 
every motion; and groaning hard as ſhe laboured on- 
in the ſtorm, Seventeen more of the guns were 


e 

ko without much conſultation. ſent over, the anchors: 
ery cut away with the ſprit-ſail-yard, and flying gibboom, 
dy and every thing done, without regard to loſs, which: 


was thought to give her eaſe. The pumps alſo choak- 

ed-in the hatch-way, and:were haſtily removed to- 

their. former place: The next day, the fore-ſail, as- 

they. were hauling top, ſplit all to. pieces by the vio- 

lence of the wind. The rigging al 0, through inceſ- 
go 


6h fant ſtrains, by the labourin the ſhip, gave way. 
im. Thus they juſt ſwam almoſt a wreck upon the ſea, 
for. every moment expecting to ſink for ever, and every- 
hie wave to be the laſt thro? which the ſhip could ſtruggle.z; 
a. for they could not ſpare the hands from the pumps 
me, and. bailing- to repair any damages. Happy had it 
er. then been thought, if their. worſt enemies had come 
the to ſave. them: by bendage from a more inglorious: 
ody death, But not a fail was met with or ſeen, ſince 
oth the departing of the Duke of Bedford privateer, du- 


ring the whole time of their diſtreſs. Mr. Walker 
was now the only man, except one, who did not 
make ſome viſible ſhew.of his fears; and indeed the: 
only one who appeared unconeerned as to the danger, 
as he inſiſted the ſhip would reach her port: but then 
his great anxiety of acting, ſhewed him touched 
with. a more general care than · he would expreſs for 
himſelf alone. Being addreſſed by ſome of the moſt 
terrified, that prayers might be ſaid, he anſwered, 
he hoped every man's heart was an altar of gonſtant 
prayer and praiſe ;. but that a formal ceremony of ſuch 
duty preſented in diſtreſs only, looked like a compul- 
five ſacrifice of fear, and was confeſling the motive 
ol it, deſpondency, which. might be juſtly. r 
W 0 
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mutual feelings of their — and had met in tbe 


when I fee an enemy ſo near —your own fears, which 
attack the hearts of all my other men. I am willing 
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with the bad effects of its danger in lowering the ſpi ; 
rits or hopes of the men; but that to animate they. Wifie&10! 
ſelves and men, was doing their duty to the laſt ; Hopes, 
ſuch good aſſurances of being right therein, prepared Wi forme: 
ro ſubmit to fate, or ready to embrace with thank again 
their deliverance. When afternoon came, the men in his 
began to flag in ſpirits and in work, ſeeming careleſ This. 


of the arrival of that fate to which they thought they tion; 
muſt yield at laſt z and feveral argued it to be follyin 
them to pump any longer. To offer threats or penal. 
ties where death was aſked, promiſed little ſucceſz 
Whilſt Mr. Walker was thus in ſtudy what meanz 
to uſe, he miffed moſt of his principal officers at the 
fame time. They in fact had retired from under hi 


eye, not daring before him to give utterance to their 


gun-reom in melancholy conſolation, in order to taks 
eternal leave of each other. Acquainted herewith, 
but not ſeeming to notice it, he privately ſent up: 
man to the top to cry a ſail, and having called his 
drum to him, bid ĩt immediately beat to arms. The 
ſudden alarm of joy ſoon elevated the men, and 
ſtartled the de ſpondents below; who, running up aui 
hearing a fail cried, cloſed. round Mr. Walker, for 
is orders. Sir, ſays one, do you think of eng- 
ging?“ „Ves, Sir, ſays Mr. Walker, in a low voice, 


to take my greater part of duty, but you leave too 


much to my ſhare.” Perceiving the device, in which ligl 
as they felt the rebuke, they were _convinced of hi vel 
ſuperior perſeverance, they never after left his com bre 
mand: but the diſcovery was not communicated t0 * 
the men; for it now growing dark, they were kept N 
up in ſpirits for the night, as in hopes of coming W 
with the ſail next morning. be th 
The next morning no fall appearing, the men wi © 
ſome what caſt down; but the ſtorm being abated thy h 
were encouraged to proceed to the firſt land, a8 fh t 
were in no capacity of going in ſearch of a- chats ch 


This held for the greateſt part of the-dsy, WH 
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fetion ſhewing them the inſufficiency of their paſt 
opes, and no further proſpect rifing of ſucceſs, the 
former malady of .mind returned, and all ſeemed loſt 
again; when Mr. Walker aſſured them, as poſitive 
in his own judgment, they would ſee land next day. 
This again wound wp hope, which waits on expecta- 
tion; tho' he certainly did not make affurance to 
himſelf of his promiſe, but only uſed this device as 
a policy which touched the chief ſpring of the mind's 
machine, namely, the ſame hope on which all the 
other paſſions turn. During this ſuſpence, a man 
came running.upon the —— whether ſcar- 
ed by his own fears, or ſent by the others, is uncer- 
tain, with news, that the ſhip was juſt going to fink. 
« You villain, you lie, cries Mr. Waller: ſhe told 
me otherwiſe this moment, as ſhe roſe on yonder 
wave;” and knocked down the poor fellow, who 
went back to his comrades, with an accaunt of the 
reception he :met with for his over haſty intelligence. 
Thus Mr. Walker's undiſmayed reſolution to the laſt 
began to communicateitſelf to the ſpirits of the others, 
and kept them up thro' wearineſs and fatigue, with 


were to be preſerved becauſe he was the prophet ; 
and thus another night was worn thro' in labour and 
anxiety, wiſhing for a ſuſpenſion of death till morn, 
which was expected to bring the promiſed reprieve. 

The morning came, and joy, like an additional 
light, broke forth with it, and cheered the ſouls and 
very beings of the men; for land now appearing, 
proved it a true prophecy. Thither they ſteered, 


ſeemed to make an happy progreſs on their way, tho 
till in egual danger, and with inceſſant fatigue of 
mind and body. The land was St. Ives: at length 
their ſtrength was juſt exhauſted, notwithſtanding 
the continued proſpect of relief more and more at 
hand, which ſpoke an encouragement, they reached 
the bay, and had they had another league to go, tis 
thought their beſt labour had not attained it, 65 ſpent 


They 


an hope which ſometimes grew to a faith, that they 


and the weather clearing and wind favourable, they 


were the men, and ſo deep was the water in the ſhip. | 
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They inſtantly hoiſted their colours of diſtreſs, uf nt and 
fired ſome of their remaining guns as ſignals; upon e to | 
which the boats went off to their aſſiſtance, and The p 
brought the ſhip into the road. From the-quantix of e J 
water in her hold, and the want of anchors to biin — 
her up, it was judged moſt adviſeable to get her caſts. c 
within the pier; but the people not being able th re 2 
the violence of the wind and ſea ſo to. do, ſhe fell u Mes ue 
 Heeward of the harbour, and lodged. herſelf on a toe - 3 
k&y ſhore, which the moment ſhe touched, ſhe broke e 
into two, and altogether ſeparated.; one maſt falling N 
in upon the ſhore, and the other maſt upon the ſea. 1 c . 
By the nearneſs of the ſhore and the: aumber of boats, 1 * 
all the men were ſaved except four, and three of * 
theſe had foretold the deſtruction of the ſhip. 2 
Thus fell a wreck the fineſt privateer in Europe: Wi © 
tis certain ſhe felt a ſhock by the falling of the yard; 
but the carpenter inſiſted ſhe would have equally 
leaked, and her buts have ſtarted on account of the 
heads of the nails being eaten away with ruſt, and of 
the planks not being well trinneled, as has been before 
obſerved ; which French method of building is here- 
in erroneous: for tho' they be very ſkilful in the 
mechaniſm of a ſhip as to her proportions for well 
failing, yet they are not fo juſt in the goodneſs of 
their conſtructions, their bodies being generally too 
weak, as was proved to be the caſe of this unfortu- 
nate ſhip : whereas the trinnels or pegs by ſwelling, 
become of a united body with the reſt of the plan 
or timber, and, having no heads for the planks to 
force againſt, cannot ſo readily ſtart as the others, 
But in accounting for this accident to the ſhip, I have 
heard Mr, Walker lay great charge of it to himſelf, 
and have his expreſs direQtions to mention it, as it 
may be of ſome public uſe. That the French, fe- 
garding chiefly the failing of their ſhips, may, in 
their great knowledge of mechanics, calculate to an 
exaQneſs the ſtrength of them, to the weight of me- 
tal they are to bear; they changing her guns, from 
twenty-eight nine pounders, to thirty twelve and ns 
pounders, as before mentioned, might be 002 | 


* ; 


int and top-heavy a weight on her decks, wheniſhe 


ame to labour in a ſtorm. 


ar The people of the ſea- coaſt of Cornwall have for 
„ae years undergone the cenſure of being ſavage 
ing evourers of all weecks, that ſtrike againſt their 


caſts. How weaka creature is general belief, the 
upe of idle fame! Humaaity never exerciſed its vit 


7 ues more conſpicuouſly than in this inſtance, in the 
e. rhabitants and people of St. Ives. They flocked down 
e numbers to our aſſiſtance; and, at the riſque of 
V pany of their own lives, ſaved ours. Mr. Walker 
5 ould not be. ptexailed upon to quit the ſhip, till he 


jad ſeen the ſick lifted. thro' the cabin windows inte 
he. boats ; bidding all, without diſtinRion, provide 
or themſelves, as he was capable of ſwimming: but 
ze was himſelf, at laſt, lifted out by two of the townſ- 
pen, ſtrangers to him, who went · upon the wreck to 
ring him. off. : 


he It would be tedious to paint all the ſenſible expreſſi- 
of ss of thanks and gratitude, in the people to Provi- 
_ ence for this their great deliverance : I ſhall menti- 
e. None for the whole, as the moſt particularly obſerv- 
be d by the reſt. The ſurgeon, ho had been on board, 


as a gentleman of good wit and underſtanding z 
wt unhappily remarkable for too looſe a neglect af 
puty to that being he had always ſenſe enough to re- 
ere. In all the former ſcenes amidſt others can- 
ern, he ſhewed ſo little ſenſe of feeling at any change 
f ſtate which mortality was ſubject co, that his 
ighter flights of humour ſeemed ſtill wholly to poſſeſs 
um. At the very laſt conſultation, when every o- 
er mind was attentive to the higheſt objects, he 
ing fixed his eyes very ſtedfaſtly on a perſon op- 
jofite to him, who had but one arm, broke out into 
WP Violent fit of laughing; and being reprimanded for 
dis mirth, ſo out of ſeaſon, © I am only laughing, 
be, to think, how aukward that fiſh there wi 
n with but ene fin.“ This gentleman getting on 


A juſt lived to deliver them before her own diſſolu- 
on, and being touched certainly at ſuch interpoſiti- 
— i 4 on 
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ee, whither the ſhip, as by the word of Providence, 


* 6 _ 


my duty more.” 


Without parallel, except in other like actions of hi 
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on in his fa vour, threw up an eye to heaven, in th 
preſence of the whole company, that ſparkled withy 
fire more than commonly: human, crying out, ( 
God! to whom, for theſe ſeven years, I haye ng 
lifted up my eye or heart in prayer, I now preſume u 
thank you. Let me never forget this thy mercy, « 


When they came into the town, gvery bedy's houſe 
was open to them, in all the offices of aſſiſtance: bu 
above all other inſtances which could be given of the 
generoſity of the place, gratitude muſt here pay het 
greateſt debt, in remembering John Stevens, Eg 
whoſe unwearied activity, liberality, and prudence, 
in aiding, befriending, and directing our affaits, ar 


own. He took Mr. Walker to his own houſe ; when 1 
he lived with him during his ſtay in the place: he upw 
was, in ſhort, in every circumſtance from Mr. Wal. acl 
ker down to the loweſt man, the father of redreſs ty as 1 
every grievance. When we mention this gentlemu cau 
as moſt diſtinguiſhable among many others, we & whi 
not forget to acknowledge the debts of obligation we ene 
owe to the mayor, the magiſtrates, and other gentle off 
men of the town, whoſe invitations, readineſs i par 
ſerve, and other acts of civility, rendered them eve! ter\ 
worthy the beſt report of their deſerving. The fi his 
night Mr. Walker made all his officers ſleep unde WIC 
their arms, as he did the like, to be in readineſs, it all 
caſe of any attack againſt the wreck ; and accord: ha 
ingly ſo it happened, for in the night the miners came 
down, and were ſetting about ſharing the wreck # Mr 
mongſt them. At the very firſt alarm, the may thr 
himſelf was up and a party of the town, who wen tw. 
in arms with Mr. Walker againſt them, diſperſed tie * 
eroud, and took two of the 2 ow 8 
a people the civil power are ſeatcely anſwerable 10 i 
at 85 for their —— manners, — they live-almol m 
out of the diſtricts of human ſociety, and may be py 
ſaid to be no viſible inhabitants of the earth, tho the 8 


act in the world. The time during their ſtay, wil 
was upwards of three weeks, was ſolely euplef | 


. 
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taking care of the wreck ; and thro' the aſſiſtance of the 
aforeſaid gentlemen and others, every thing and mat- 
ter was taken care of with as muck and more exact- 
neſs, than if the wreck had lain at the ſhore of Dart- 
mouth, or the doors of the proprietors ; and a great 
part was ſaved to a conſiderable amount. Mr. Wal- 
ker did not forget to remind his officers in the duty 
he had before adviſed to them, of returning thanks to 
that preſerver, to whom they owed ſo great a delive- 
rance ; and the Sunday after went, at the head of all 
his officers and moſt of the crew, to church, where 
public thanks were returned for the late great and 
divine mercies they had received; and the clergyman 
was ſo intereſted in the caſe, as to preach a very ex- 
cellent ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion. Mr. Walker 
then went to Dartmouth, | 
Thus ended this unfortunate cmiſe, protraded for 
upwards of three months, by various perplexities and 
accidents, in which Mr. Walker was to take his trial 
as in ſucceſs. I have not yet made mention of the 
cauſe of the George tender quitting the Boſcawen, 
which perhaps was one of the wickedeſt ſteps ever tak- 
en of the kind. The captain of her deſignedly went 
off with her to Ireland, and there fold the greater 
part of her wines. He indeed returned with her af- 
terwards to Dartmouth, with ſome vague excuſes for 
his behaviour. This action alſo ſhews itſelf the more 
wicked, as, in.their conſequent diſtreſs, they might 
all have periſhed, for want of the aſſiſtance he could 
have given. ; | 
This was the only cruiſe in which I did not attend 
Mr. Walker, having been detained at Dartmouth 
thro' illneſs; but I was preſent at the interviews be- 
tween him and his late owners, who received him 
with marks of eſteem, and a joy equal to what had 
been the claim of the beſt ſucceſs. One of the firſt 
queſtions Mr. Walker aſked was, whether they were 
inſured ? The anſwer was, No, nor ever would be 
in a ſhip where he commanded. They further offer- 
ed, and which was, at ſeveral times after repeated, 
to build him a new forty gun ſhip from the ſocks, af- 
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ter his own model and direQing ; but his affairs at 
his preſent hurried him to London. 


—. 


The End of the Firſt VoLuwe. 
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CHAP. I. 


The fitting out the Royal Family privateer ; accident 
to the Prince Frederick ; eſcape from three French 
men of war; ſeparation from the Princeſs Amelia; 
meeting the Weſt-India fleet ; taking a French 

tartan under the fortifications of Safha ; complaint 
made to the court of London, and ſome obſerra- 
tions thereon. | 


COME gentlemen of London (John Caſmajot, 
8 Valentine Comyns, Edward Ironſide, Eſqrs. and 
Mr. Parnell Neville, all ſince deceaſed, Willian 
"Belcher, Iſtael Jalabert, and James Talbot, Eſqts) 
in the year 1746 fitted out a fleet of private ſhips of 
war, called the Royal Family, under the command 
of Mr. Walker; giving him the entire direction of 
the ſame, as to its equipment, and the appointment 
of all the officers. ä — Talbot's ſucceſs in top 
of the ſaid ſhips, which he had before commanded, 
engaged him and the-reſt to increaſe the number un- 
der the preſent truſt. This fleet was fitted out at 
| Briſtol, and by a few. delays in the managers, todk 

up near three months, before it was compleated. The 
greater part of which time Mr. Walker was preſent 
giving directions; as almoſt every thing depended up- 
on his management; and had he been the firſt pri- 
ciple of motion, the machine had kept better time. 
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In one article, indeed, of our equipment, we had 
not the leaſt difficulty, that of getting men : which 
is generally a cauſe of delay, and the moſt material 
butneſs of preparing ſuch expeditions. For moſt of 
the officers and men of the Boſcawen continued cloſe 
adherents to Mr. Walker; and the report of fo great 
a private fleet to be fitted out, and the character and 
known ſucceſs of the commander, had drawn toge- 
ther ſuch numbers of ſea-men te offer themſelves, 
that near as many were refuſed as would have man- 
ned a like number of ſhips; though at this time there 
was a great ſcarcity of hands, both in the government's 
and merchants ſervice. Which circumſtance ſeems 
to ſtrengthen the opinion, I have often received from 
the willingneſs of our common ſea-men to ſerve in 
private ſhips of war, that, Was our navy put on a 
more fa vourable footing in ſome particulars, very ea- 
ſy to be complied with, there would always be a ſuffi- 
ciency of men ready offering ts the ſervice:” For 
certainly there are equal hands in theſe kingdoms, 
with the aſſiſtance of neutral ſea-men, who flock to 
us in time of 'war, under a proper diſpoſition of 
them, at one and the ſame time, to man the whole 
fleet of England, and navigate the trade of the mer- 
chants. 

Amidft theſe preparations, a circumſtance appear- 
ed very irregular in the outſet ; which begot a diſſa- 
tisfaction in ſome foreboding minds, as it aſſailed the 
confidence they before had in the managers. This 
was, that all the time of the fleet's being fitted out, 
no copy of the articles, which were to be executed- 
between the managers, the officers, and men, was 
ſent down for the peruſal and inſpection of thoſe con- 
cerned : and though, at the repeated defire and re- 
queſt of ſeveral of the captains and officers, Mr. 
Walker had frequently wrote up to London for it, 
yet it could not be obtained; till within a few days 
before the ſhips were prepared to fail, the articles 
themſelves were ſent down, ready ingroſſed and fign- 
ed by the ry In theſe articles, beſides allow» 
ing themſelves five per cent. upon the whole, as ma- 
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nagers, they had alſo made themſelves agents to the 
officers and men, with a further allowance of fire 
per cent. for ſuch new office. This particular of the 
agency was ſo much diſreliſhed by moſt of the peo- 
ple, that many -of the officers and others abſolutely 
refuſed to ſerve any longer, and offered up their com- 
miſſions. But Mr. Walker, who had now compleat- 
ed the fleet, was eager to be at ſea; and who, from 
his general good opinion of mankind, (which known 
part of his character proceeds from the too common 
error of honeſt men judging others from themſelves) 
had really conceived = of his _ managers, publicly 
_ expreſſed ſuch his particular confidence in their hon- 
our, and turned adyocate for the articles ; ſaying, 
That, whilſt we diſputed about the agency, we 
perhaps loſt an opportunity of finding the fortune.” 
By this and other perſuaſions, giving high encomiums 
on the great merit of our owners in fitting out ſo fine 
a ſet * ſnips, he at laſt prevailed, that every body 
in compliance ſigned the articles, tho' far from being 
convinced of the equity of them. 
The fleet ſet fail April 28, 1746, from King's- 
road, Briſtol, on a cruiſe of eight months. The 
ſbips were 7 


King George, George Walker, Com. 

Prince Frederick, Hugh Bromedge, 

Duke, Edward Dottin, 
formerly firſt 
lieutenant to 

: the Boſcawen, * 

Princeſs Amelia, Robert Denham, 
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Crauds of ſpectators, as ſuch a fleet had not ap- 
peared before in theſe parts, acclaimed aloud a plea- 


fure at our appearance; which was ecchoed in je) 
within 
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within the breaſt of the men; and returned in ſalutes 
of our guns from every ſhip. But this great joy and 
fine appearance were overcaſt by two accidents, which 
damped the firſt and leſſened the latter; for about 
twelve o'clock the Prince Frederick, through the care- 
leſsneſs or ſuppoſed ignorance of the pilot, ran a- 
ſhore on the Welſh-hook, and made fignals of diſtreſs. 
The tide running very ſtrong in the channel, as it 
ulually does, prevented the commodore ſending any 
aſſiſtance: but at four o'clock he came to an anchor 
with the Duke and Princeſs Amelia, under the Flat- 
holmes. In the evening captain Bromedge's barge” 
coming on board, acquainted the commodore that the 
Prince Frederick had received ſo much damage by 
her late accident, that it was thought ſhe would not 
be able to proceed. Whereupon the commodore 
went himſelf on board the Prince Frederick, and 
finding ſhe made eighteen inches water in an hour, 
he ordered her back, and ſent an expreſs of the acci- 
dent to the managers for their directions to him, whe- 
ther to proceed, or wait her repair. 3 
Whilſt the ſhips lay thus waiting for an anſwer 
from the managers, the other accident happened on 

board the Duke: which was a very raſh and paſſio- 

nate murder ce mmitted by one of the common men 
on ancther, by ſtabbing him in the breaſt, thro' an 
ill. grounded reſentment᷑ for ſome flight affront con- 
ceived. Mr. Walker having had intelligence of the 
accident, went on board the Duke. The men, tak- 
ing upon them to execute what had been ſtrict juſtice 
in itſelf, though by no means legal in them, had 
hanged the murderer by the two wriſts to the yard- 
arm, where the poor wretch was roaring in great a- 
gonies. Mr. Walker immediately ordered him down; 
and taking the depoſitions of the evidence, ſent the 
deceaſed, the criminal, and the two principal wit- 
neſſes, to a magiſtrate at Briſtol. The fellow was 
afterwards tried and hanged. | 

y the 3d the cis returned from the mana 
** with directions to put to ſea without the Prince 
Tederick, who was obliged to go into dock. Signal 
E 3 being 
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deing again made for weighing anchor, and ordetß 


left with captain Bromedge in what ſtation to join us, 
we ſet fail on our cruiſe. Our firſt ſtation was oi 
dered to be between Cape St. Vincent in Portugal 
and Cape Cantin, on the coaſt of Barbary, till a cer- 
tain day.ä— May 10, the iſland of Scilly bearing 8. E. 
by E. diſtant ſeven leagues, the Princeſs Amelia be- 


ing a great way a-ſtern, the commodore made ſignals 
for ſhortning fail till ſhe got up. Whilſt we lay-to 


ſor her, we ſaw three fail to the ſouth-weſt quarter, 
ſtanding to the eaſtward, Upon which, ſignal being 
given tochaſe, and all things ordered for engaging, 
we came ſo near them towards evening, as to diſco- 
ver they were ſhips of war of great force, at Jeak 
ſixty or ſeventy guns each; therefore apprehending 
their low making from us a pretence of fear to decoy 
us into their reach, as ſuch it really was, we at once 
hauled our wind and left off the chaſe. On which 
they all hoiſted French colours, tacked about, and 
ſtood after us. The Princeſs Amelia being, as was 
obſerved, greatly a-ſtern, it blowing very hard, and 
night coming on, ſignal was made for her to alter her 
courſe, and ſhut up her lights : which ſhe obeyed. 
But we and the Duke, who kept cloſe company with 
us, being ſo much nearer to.the enemy, apprehend- 
ed ourſelves in great danger of being over-taken. The 
commodore ordered us and the Duke, by ſignals, to 
keep on our courſe and ſet up our lights, which ſeem- 
ed a contradictory conduct to the orders given the 
Princeſs Amelia; and, as we were cloſely ome 
could not fail of being reprehended in moſt of out 
judgments. But it now growing dark, the commo- 
dore called the carpenter to him, and making him fi 
a ſtep in a large bathing tub he had for his own ul, 
and ſet a pole upright in it like a maſt, he put into 
A 8 of ballaſt, and ordered him to nail a tat. 
paulin cloſely over it; then hanging a lantern and 
light to the top, he let-it down over the ſtern int 
the ſea, We then ſhut up all our lights and altered 
our courſe, as did the Duke alſo. At day-break We 
ſaw. nothing of the tlicge French men of war, W 
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i milling alſo the Princeſs Amelia, we imagined that 
the muſt have fallen in with the enemy, and ſtruck to 
| them. This fineſſe, which was certainly the cauſe 
f of our preſervation, might, I think, be improved in- 
. to common practice on the like occaſions, by all ſhips 


who run ſuch danger, taking with them a few ſmall 
boats or ſkiffs, ſuch as fiſhermen drag after them with 
their live fiſh ; for if the light exiſts but for a few 
minutes, the purpoſe is anſwered. 
The ſame morning, about fix o'clock, we ſaw in the 
ſouth-eaſt quarter a large fleet of ſhips, whom the 
commodore imagined to'be a fleet, which the afore- 
ſaid men of war were convoying: and, as he ſuppoſ- 
ed, had loſt. We-inſtantly bore down to them ; and 
upon coming near, perceived ſeveral large ſhips of 
force alſo with them: but as they were all to lee- 
ward, Mr. Walker ordered our courſe to be continu- 
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1 ed, ſaying, that though he might not have leave giv- 

Wh en him to burn, ſink, and deſtroy, according to his 

nd orders; yet he would venture to pick and chuſe as 
ber many of them as he could: man. At nine o'clock; 
ec we came up with them. They proved to be our own 

ich Weſt-India and Newfoundland fleet, with ſeveral 
= Eaſt-India ſhips, under convoy of the Milford and Rye 
"Ye men of war. Mr. Walker went on board his majeſ- 

to ty's ſhip the Rye, to acquaint the captain of our hav- | 

m. ing {een three French men of war the day before, and 
the to inform him of the latitude in which we imagined 
* them to be. And here I muſt take notice of a circum- 
out ſtance relating to the miſconduct of our own mer-- 
* chant- men, in the great diſregard they pay in gene- 
1 fit ral to the orders of their convoy; of which this is a 


particular inſtance : Mr. Walker having obſerved to 
the captain of the Rye, that had he himſelf been a 
French man, or they a French fleet, he could have 
made any-number of them prizes, and brought them 
off in ſpite-of the convoy. The captain made an- 
wer, © True, fir, and what cenfure would have fal- 
len on his majeſty's officers ? and yet let me do all I 
can, theſe maſters of common veſſels, who fail better 
than the reſt, will keep to windward : for as to firing 
'E 4: | at 
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at them, I have done it till I am tired, and may fre 
away every ſhot in the ſhip.” 

He then aſked Mr. Walker, if his intent was ty 
keep company? But Mr. Walker anſwered, that * a; 
there was no enemy in ſight, nor any certainty of 
meeting one, ſuch delay. might be imputed by his 
owners wrong in him.” However, the Indiamen 
were ordered by the captain of the Rye, to hoiſt up 
pennants to appear as men of war, and to form them. 
ſelves and fail in a line of battle. And Mr. Walker, 
having given this. neceſſary information, took his 
leave ; and afterwards. plyed to windward of the 
ftraggling merchant-men, and by firing obliged them 
to bear. down under the lee of their convoy. The 
commodore of the Rye and. Mr. Walker then parted 
with mutual ſalutes of guns; and we afterwards had 
the pleaſure to hear that they all arrived fafe. 

From this time to the 31ſt of May, the weather 
continued. very. hazy. In. which interim. we gave 
Chaſe to. ſeveral fail ; but, they either by having the 
wind of us, or by the power of the night, got clear. 
And here-we found our feather. clipped, wanting the 
{wiftneſs of the Boſcawen, whoin compariſon to out 
preſent ſhips, was as a bird of prey to the labouring 
wing of a purſued inferior. However, we had 4 
ſtout and well built ſhip-under us, which was of e- 
qual uſe in its place. We conſtantly made the fignal 
of the Princeſs Amelia, to all the ſhips we ſaw, which 
we could. imagine might be ſhe, hoping to have met 

her; but not being anfwered. by any, concluded her, 
as we before ſaid, fallen into the enemy's hand. he- 
ing now come upon our ſtation, off Cape Cantin, we 
ſaw an armed fail off the bay of Saffia, on the coal 
of Barbary, who hoiſting French colours immediate- 
ly run into the road. We then ſtood in after het, 
running as far as ſeven ſathom water, and fired ſows 
ſhots; at the ſame time the fortification returned the 
fire we intended at her pretty ſmartly upon us. But 
the commodore being unacquainted with the bay, and 
not daring to venture in any further for fear of ſhal- 
low water, made his ſignal to our other ſhips to fil 
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off, which we likewiſe did, as if we meant intirely to 
quit her. When it was dark, he again brought-to 
with the Duke and made ſignals for the captain and 
firſt lieutenant to come on board: this was in order 
to conſult about cutting her out ; for as he well knew 
the emperor of Morocco was then at war with the 
French, he did not imagine the fort meant to protect 
her from the Engliſh, with whom he was at peace, 
and concluded the firing from the fortification to have 
proceeded from -miſtake. Upon this preſumption, 
three boats were ordered to be manned, with deſign 
to ſound the bay: cloſe under ſhore, and ſo to board 
her and cut her away. The boats received expreſs 
orders, that when they came ſo near the enemy as to 
be perceived, they ſhould make ſeveral falſe hires ; 
which the enemy, ſhould they be then lying on their 
ſmall arms, might imagine ſo many combuſtible ſtink - 
pots to be thrown in upon them; and which in all 
probability would occaſion them immediately to quit 
their decks. The command of this action was given 
to Mr. Riddle, the commodore's ſecond lieutenant. 
Accordingly the boats ſet off, well officered and man- 
ned. About one o'clock we heard the report of a 
briſk firing from the bay, by which we judged, they 
had met with a ſharp reception. And ſo it proved; 
for the enemy, lying on the watch, as was conjectured, 
received the boats with a well ſupported preparation, 
whilſt the attack was as reſolute on our fide. Our 
boats hoping to ſurprize them, truſted in this their 
own after-thought, and negleQed to light the falſe 
fires as were directed; but the moon riſing, ſhewed 
them their miſtake, and diſcovered them to the ene- 
my, who being in expectation of them had time to get 
to their arms: for ſhe was a French pollacre, with a 
letter of marque, having ſix carriage guns, eighty 
ſmall arms, and about twenty men. Mr. Riddle was 
at one fire very ſtrangely wounded in two ſeveral 
places by a ball entering in at his temple above the 
Cheek bone and out of the other, and by another ball. 
paſſing in at his ſhoulder quite under the ſkin and” 
fieſh, out of the oppoſite _— upon which he inſtant- 
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Jy fell. Yet nothing diſmayed, the reſt boldly prefſ: 


ed forward to board ſword in hand, which was at 


laſt effected; the men in the ſhip firing their volleys 
very thick, and the forts continually playing on our 
boats at the ſame time. At half an hour atter four 
in the morning, the firing ceaſed ; whereupon we 
made our ſignals for the boats, and were anſwered 
by them: and at three o'clock we ſaw them return- 
ing with the veſſel] ; which was the Poſtilion.d'Nantz, 
burthen about ninety. tons, bound to Cadiz. Several 
men were wounded on the fide of the enemy, and 
the only accident received. on ours, beſides Mr. Rid- 
dle's wounds, was that of one man loſing an hand as 
he boarded, which was entirely cut off at a blow ; 
as. to Mr. Riddle's. wounds, they were afterwards to 
an admiration perfectly cured ; and his friends have 
the pleaſure of his being at preſent living, to ſhew the- 
indiſputable tokens of our report. | 


Upon the commodore's examining the condition of 


the prize, and finding her, upon information, to be 
a very prime ſailor, he appointed her as a tender, in 
the room of the Princeſs Amelia; and calling her the 
Prince George, manned her with thirty hands, and, 
gave the command to Mr. John Green, his firſt lieu- 


tenant. It may be aſked, why this late buſineſs was 


t under. the conduct of the commodare's ſecond, 
lieutenant, and the firſt rewarded by it ?- When the: 
reſalution was taken by. the commodore, the firſt lieute- 
nant gave his opinion, that it would be better to wait 
till, day-light, but offered to go. Sir, ſays Mr. 
Walker, though I have no reaſon to doubt your pro- 
weſs, yet I never will ſend a man upon an expedition 
to which he has any objection: and ſo gave the 
command to Mr. Riddle. On our returning with ſuc- 
ceſs, he ſhewed his reſpect to Mr. Green by giving 
him his due place or rank; and Mr. Riddle did not 


go unrewarded, as will be hereafter ſhewn. But we 


muſt firſt recover him of his wounds. | 


Mr. Walker took the uſual care of his priſoners . 


and afterwards, June 6, meeting with a Dutch ſnow 
(the Peace) coming from Sallee, and bound to 9 
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Cruz in Barbary, the captain of the French prize 
requeſted to be put on board the Dutch ſhip, repreſent- 
ing to Mr. Walker, that he believed he ſhould be able at 
the laſt place, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, to 
ranſom the cargo. This Mr. Walker complied with; 
and he was accordingly-put on board. In conſe- 
quence whereof, on the gth we ſtood in to Santa 
Cruz, and in the evening a boat came off with two 
letters to the commodore, That as the Poſtilion de 
Nantz was taken under the cannon of Safha, they 
thought her not a legal prize; and therefore would 
not ranſom her cargo.” The commodore's chief aim 
of coming to the place was only to ferve the unfortu- 
nate captain: he had no time to loſe in argument; 
and immediately made ſail out of the bay, having 
firſt diſcharged and ſent a- ſhore all the priſoners, with 
their cloaths, &c. except three of the men whom he. 
reſerved in order to condemn the veſſel... . 
We ſome years after found, that a complaint of 
this matter had been made by the Moors to the court 
of London: it being alledged a cuſtom with them, 
to receive and protect any ſhip of what nation ſoever, 
which comes to trade or traffick with them; though 
at the ſame time in war with the country to which it 
belongs. This was a circumſtance, at the time not 
known to Mr. Walker, nor is it in fact a real truth, 
but depends moſtly on their arbitrary humour, as oe 
caſion ſuits. The affair, as it has been faid, was 
conſidered as attacking an enemy's ſhip. in the port of 
its enemy; elſe Mr. Walker (as I am confident from 
a knowledge of his prudence. and diſpoſition, and as 
I have heard him declare, which is proof ſufficient) ' 
would not have committed the leaſt act of hoſtility, . 
or infringement on the loweſt power in friendſhip with : 
us, to have gained the richeſt prize upon the ſeas ; ; 
or riſked doing a violence to any of his country's trea- - 
ties. The great danger ſuch actions are liable to, of 
miſleading the opinions of the people. at home, by 
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the falſe repreſentations of things abroad, being mat- 
ters of uncertainty, ought to make our officers in ſuch - 
command. more than. ordinary Cautious ;- as a mo- 
ment'ss 
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ment's raſhneſs, for a little lucre to a few particulars, 


may be the cauſe of evils running down, like a diſ- 
temper in the blood of poſterity, and. an expence of 
millioned treaſures to the nations on both ſides. Such 
rencounters abroad are generally acted in a diſputed 
latitude, and are a latitude of diſpute to their owners 
at home; whilſt king, miniſter, and people muſt take 
their words, at the On inſtance, of the hair-breadth 
diſtances. in debate, or meaſurements at ſea. Reſti- 
tution is then the word, before the right is proved. 
At the partial diſappointment, the Antigallic: nation 
is told to cry revenge; and if the miniſter ſtill keeps 
his temper, a Cromwell's ghoſt is wanted to take up- 
on him the new war. Such proceedings ought ta 
ſtand in example like rocks to be avoided, in the con- 
duct of all future ſea- men; and 1 am the more expli- 


Cit in delivering my opinion herein, as I know ſome ' 


rſons have endeavoured to throw a cenſure on Mr. 
alker's behaviour, upon account of this preceding 
capture at Saffia. However, the reſtitution here 
could be but very trifling: the chief of the cargo be- 
ing but forty tons of bees-Wwax, powder, and war- 
like implements, bound to Cadiz, the whole comput- 
ed at but 1784. 14s. 5 d. nor did Mr. Walker 
know of the complaint, till he was abſolutely a pri- 
ſoner in the King's Bench, unable to make enquiry 
or application, to ſet matters, if needed, to 1 
Hut when Envy cannot get herſelf lifted up to ſtand 
with Fame upon her pedeſtal, it ſets Calumny to 
work at the pillar, to throw the envied ſtatue down. 


G 


Alteration of our ſtation; meeting the Prince Frede- 


rick ; landing at Tercera; and the entertainments 


there. 5 | 
4 T HE certain day in Mr. Walker's orders be- 
Jing expired, we were now to change our 
cruiſe 


for the remaining pagt of the firſt four months 
do a new ſtation: viz, between the weltern iy an 
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banks of Newfoundland. Accordingly, July the 

fifth, plying off Tercera, one of the weſtern 

iſles, with an intent of watering, we ſaw a fail to 

the eaſtward, bearing down upon us, as willing to 

come to an OP Diſcovering her to be a ſhip 

of force, we ſoon cleared, and got all hands to quar- 

ters: but on coming up; how great our joy, ſhe pro- 

ved to be the Prince Frederick, captain Bromedge, 

whom we left to repair at Briſtol. Captain Bromedge 

alſo brought the news, that the Princeſs Amelia, be- 

ing chaſed by three French men of war, had ſtrain- 

ed herſelf in carrying- too much. fail, and ſprung a 

leak ; but that ſhe had got clear of them, and being 
obliged to bear away for Liſbon, had made that port 

half full of water. This account he received off 
1 Cantin by a ſchooner, which ſhe had on pur- 

pole ſent — to that ſtation; and though not a 
very favourable one, yet it was accepted by us as 

good news, in compariſon to the total loſs of her, 

which we had ſuppoſed; as it compleated the joy of 
our knowing our whole family was yet alive. 

We ſtopped at Tercera to water, where our new 
tender the Prince George was of great uſe to us: for 

the watering at that place is attended with great difh- 

culty to ſhips of any bigneſs, and with ſome danger 
even to ſmall ones. Wherefore the commodore ſent 

her to anchor in the road, there to take in her load- 

ing of wood and water, whilſt our ſhips in the mean 

une lay waiting off and on, in the _ 
| The commodore going on ſhore for a few neceſſil+ 
es, ſome of us went with him to ſee the iſland, 
being a place little frequented by ſtrangers, 3 
on the account of the danger for ſhipping. It is ne- 
vertheleſs bleſſed with a prolific fertility in various 
Commodities, as wines, corn, fruits, lemons, otan- 
des, and olives; and by its commodious ſituation for 
trade, might anſwer the hopes of the adventrous. 
ature has alſo poured her greateſt beauties on it, 
ich again are not left neglected or unadorned by 
art. It is inhabited by the Portugueze, and has ſome 
Paznihcent buildings and ſquares in its little _ 
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polis, being a place of reſidence of ſeveral of ie 
Portugueze noblemen and other families. of difting, 
on. It has alſo an Engliſh conſul. The commodon 
waiting on the conſul, was by him the ſame evening 
introduced to ſeveral of the noblemen ; and as then 


jeſuits 
attenc 
was V 
jurpri 
richly 
prepa 
perto! 
lecrat 


was by them invited to ſee the ceremony. The co- 
ſul, upon. our taking leave, aſked the commodar, 
if he had any muſicians on board? and ſaid, thei 
aſſiſtance at the ſaid ceremony would be taken 251 
great compliment, for the place. had very few ſuch 
of the degrees of perfection. As the commodar 
was a lover of muſic, he had a finer band than per 
haps ever were together in one ſhip, viz: two hom 
and two ftutes, which had been in the king of Des. 
mark's ſervice at Copenhagen, and had been withw 
in the Boſca wen, as before mentioned; to which he 
had added a black drummer, and an hand from Lug 
land of great execution on the large or Welſh har, 
an inſtrument not much in uſe, but excelled by nome, 
as alſo a performer on the violin who was reckonel 
the ſecond in England, but whoſe bad circumſtance 
obliged him to put himſelf in this ſervice. He fen 
them all, immediately on his coming on boar the 
fame evening, to the conſul's, that they might join in 
the rehearſal that evening, ordering them to tak: 
changes of dreſs for next day. We had alſo twod 
our young gentlemen volunteers, ſo-remarkably gien 


on the. violin, that if they diſliked. the profeſional 2" 
they had certainly made it their ſtudy. To theſe aW mer 
the commodore gave the offer of going, which WW ſam 
accepted. The next day, he and ſome of the c ly | 
tains, principal officers, and gentlemen. of the four hay 
hips coming on ſhore, tome of the noblemen and ge- en 
tlemen of the church met him; and, in acknowledp org 
ing his civility ot the preceding evening, gave inte by 
ligence of himſelf and his commiſſion.; which be tl 
did not before know of. That he was ſent by thel gre 
new faint to aſſiſt them on the happy occaliol. — 


The proceſſion to the church was very grand 
the noblemen and other perſons of diſtinction, an 


I, 
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ſhits, and gentlemen walking, and ſome equipages 
attending. When we came to the church, which. 
was very magnificent, large, and lofty, being (to our- 
ſurprize in this zra of taſte) in the Gothic ſtile, 
richly ornamented, we were conducted to a place 
prepared for our reception: and, except as to the. 
pertormance of ſome. offices in the ceremony of con- 
ſecration, which could not but give umbrage to the. 
free born reaſon of Bngliſhmen; unſubdued by prieſt- 

hood or — — the divine ſervice was 
very exalted, and awe- ſtriking to the heart. So that 
to uſe the words of a French author; If heaven did 
not approve the juſtneſs of the worſhip, it could not. 
be diſpleaſed at the endeavour.” I think. it is Monſ. 
St. Evremont; who makes an obſervation on this ſub- 

jet, between the different manners of worſhip in the 
Catholicks and Preſbyterians, That the firſt do- 
every thing they think will pleaſe, and the latter are 
tender of doing any thing they fear may diſpleaſe.“ 

To which, äs an obſerver of the preſent performance, 
| will here. venture to add, That by the overdoing 
of the one, upon theſe: principles, and the too little 
ceremony of the other, the medium is left; as the 

propereſt, temperate ſtate between the.two extremes, 

to be filled up by ſome juſt borrower of their merits 
and correQor of their faults: in which character the 
preſent Proteſtant might with ſome eaſy and happy 
alteration ſtand. The muſical performance was cer- 
tainly much indebted to the various change of inſtru- 
ments our few hands added to its harmony: as the 

lame performers on the horns were occaſionally equal- 
ly powerful on the trumpet, and the fluters on the 
hautboys ; which ſometimes in ſeparate pieces, of- 
tentimes joined by our three violins and the new 
organ, which was a very fine one, and accompanied _ 
by voices numerous and perfect, compoſed a concert 

truly grand. Our black drummer alſo performed witz 
great earneſtneſs and attention, putting on a face of 
ie}f-ſignificancy and general admiration. Which ſe 
worked inward in a real ſenſe of feeling approbation, 
tat we may ſay he got here a new religion; for he 
| never 
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never after would be perſwaded to think otherways, 
but that the Tercera religion was the beſt ; becauſe 
as he ſaid, it was moſt worſhip. This is as ſtrong 4 
proof as we can have from nature, that, in argumen 
of reformation, it is the errors of doctrine we ouglt 
to contend with, not the ceremony of worhig; 
which to make it ſerious to the imprefſionable mind, 
cannot be too ſolemn, or too much aſſiſted by every 
decency of dreſs, which makes it reafonably more ſo 

After. the conſecrati on was over, the time would 
not permit of any other invitation of repaſt being 
given us, except a moſt elegant regale of ſer! 
meats, fruits, and wines; for we were haſtened fron 
hence to another entertainment, the fight of thei 
bulls, commonly called a bull-feaſt. This was perfor: 
med in the largeſt ſquare in their town, built round 
with ſtately houſes, where the people of faſhion 
reſided. Moſt of the houſes had large balconie: 
which were on this occaſion hung round with tapeſty 
and other ornaments ; and filled with gentlemen and 
ladies, all in high dreſs, which made a very great 
appearance. There was a particular balcony appoins 
ted for us. And as the entertainment was a new one, 
we could not but be obliged at the notice taken of 
us in ſuch-fingular accommodation. 
There were three bulls, and to each a cavalier 
who were perſons of diſtinction, attended by footmen 
of an inferior quality, and each combat was ſingle 
The horſemen were armed with a ſtrong lance, and 
the footmen with ſmall ſpears and darts, and with 
looſe: cloaks or pieces of ſcarlet cloth in their hands, 
At the ſound of a trumpet the bull was turned uy 
through a kind of a trap door, from a ground - chan 
ber wherein he was houſed, into the man at the 


inſide of railings. And coming out from his cell fu 
rious, and mad with the ſhouts of the ſpectatomꝶ 
the horſemen advancing, he generally makes up dd 
him, if not, he is provoked and inſtigated to a mat 
neſs or courage by the darts and other inſults of tit 
footmen. The cavalier always ſhews the great fil 
in horſemanſhip, in the number of circunronnh 
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ke makes to avoid the blow of the enemy: Sometimes 
he is ſo fortunate as to. kill him at the firſt thruſt 
of his lance, aiming moſtly at the back of the neck. 
where the ſpinal vein runs: which if cut through or 
wounded, the bull; as is the caſe with all other ani- 
mals, falls at once lifeleſs to the ground: and this is 
the higheſt victory can be gained over him. At which, 
and at all other feats of gallantry or horſemanſhip- 
in the combat, the ladies and other ſpectators ſigni- 
ty their approbations by waving out their handker- 
chiefs. The conqueror always immediately rides up 
to the moſt conſiderable perſonages in the place, or 
ſome admired fair-one, to pay his devoirs to them; 
which are always received with great returns of 
applauſe. Sometimes, if he miſs his ſtroke at the , 
bull, the bull is victor both of man and horſe ; and. 
often kills both, or- either ; but generally the horſe, 
ripping open his very bowels : though; if the cava- 
lier be unhorſed, the attendants on foot, who keep 
on each ſide of him, interpoſe ; and by throwing ©... 
their darts at the bull, draw his perſuit after. ſome: 
one of them. Some of the darts have lighted. ſquibs- 
at the end, which firing and burſting, . as they ſtick 
in his hide, provoke him to ſuch anger, as makes it 
terrible to ſee and hear. In this exerciſe, the footmen 
are ſurptizinghy expert and nimble ;: but if the bull be 
too quick upon any of them, the perſon ſo attacked 
throws his cloak on his horns, juſt at the ſtoop of 
his head: in which poſition for his ſtroke the crea- 
ture always ſhuts his eyes; and then with admirable 
agility ſteps aſide. Sometimes, though the footman 
| mils his horn, yet if he but lets the cloth fall before | 
him, the bull always ſtops to engage that; and will 
toſs it, if permitted, for a conſiderable time. This is 
a knowledge, with which, and a preſence of mind, 

2 perſon by accident attacked by any of theſe crea- 
tures, may with eaſe eſcape. Having ſeen the per- 
formance here, I ſome years ago at Efex, eſcaped. 
fe from one of them, who made at me alone in a 
held, by opening an Indian coloured handkerchief, 
and letting it fall. However by the great nimbleneſs 
and. 
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very lofty and ſpacious hall, divided a-croſs in the 


moſt to the cieling, all of ſilver. In the hall were 
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and ſudden turnings of the creature, many of the wk e wel 
expert in this ſport are taken by ſurprize; and an o the fe 
often killed or miſerably wounded, being ſometime youn ge 
toſſed by his horns in the air upwards ot fifteen feer lared | 


high. It one. cavalier be diſmounted, another Enge On thei 
ges him, thus more provoked, and another: ang i played 
he holds the conqueſt over them, the footmen then others; 
begin a new attack with their ſpears, until he fall {alvers 
a vidim to as cruel a diverſion, except our Enylih fancy, 
throwing at cocks, as ever gave entertainment to the own 1 
human attention ; eſpecially that of the tenderer pos. 
part of our ſpecies, the ſait- ſex un ve 
This diverſion over, Mr: Walker, and his officer wich 
received an invitation from the lady- abbeſs of the nun- ments 
nery there, to pay her a viſit before his departure, * 


if poſſible, that evening. The meſſage was well un- of ce 
derſtood, ſhe being deſirous of hearing our muſicians, ed ir 
having received a report of them from the priefts in 
the morning. Mr. Walker very obligingly went, and 
carried us all with him. We were conducted into: 


middle, with rails finely wrought; reaching up al- 


ſome large ſcripture-paintings of great expreſſion, 
ſome buſtoes of curious workmanſhip, and a cornice 
with carvings of great boldneſs and deſign. . Acar- 
t was ſpread and chairs placed for Mr. Walker and 

is company near the rails, with ſtands for the per- 
formers : a chair was: ſet at the inſide for the lady 
abbeſs and benches ranged behind for the other ladies: 
of the nunnery, raiſed in the manner of à theatre. 
The lady-abbeſs came forward to the rails; and with 
great addreſs, expreſſing herſelf in French, compli- 
mented our viſit as an honour done to her and her 
houſe : ſhe then took her ſeat, two nuns in veils ſtan- 
ding by her all the time, one on each ſide ; behind 
her the young nuns and other votaries placed thew- 
ſelves in gradual rows one above another, ſome uf 
them of exquiſite beauty. The concert began on out 
fide, which being, to fay truth, performed with 
excellent. maſterſhip, and greatly aided in ſound 4 


ler 
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e well-toned eccho of the hall, gave ſuck rapture 


\ the fair hearers, that ſrom the lady herſelf to the 
youngeſt fair one their expreſſions of pleaſure de- 
ared their ſenſations of it to be near an ecſtaſy. 
On their parts between the intervals, ſeveral of them 
played their guittars, alone, and accompanied with: 
\thers; and ſome of them ſang. Between the acts, 
alvers of ſweet-meats, of the greateſt variety and 
fancy, were ſerved to us, and Wine; all of their 
own making, very rich and of grateful ſcent and fla- 
your. As the lady-abbeſs ſpoke both French and La- 
tin very fluently, ſhe kept up an eaſy converſation: 
with us, in which ſhe paid the Engliſh great compli- 
ments for their high deſervings in this World; but 
prayed much for their ſouls in the next. This kind: 
of complimentary concerts were repeated and return- 
ed from the one to the other for near three hours, 
and no ſuch ſpace of time could have been more 
pleaſingly ſpent ; when the lady-abbeſs, after giving 
us her benediction and paying us her thanks, Sas. 
with as much grace as ſhe came on. The reſt of the 
nuns or young votaries run to various other gates, at. 
the outer ſides of the hall, under a piazza or cloiſters, 
where each or moſt, being equally ſkilled. in ſpeak-- 
ing as their miſtreſs, (languages being a peculiar ſtu- 
dy with them) entered with great eaſe and familia- 
rity into converſation with moſt of our officers : 
which naturally turning on compliments to- their- 
beauty, and true expreſſions of pity at ſuch happi- 
nels as they had power to bleſs mankind withal, be- 
ing thus cloiſtered from the world, they as tenderly 


made love. in their ſtrain, but more in the Platonic 
than rational ſyſtem. In ſhort, their expreſſions of 
brotherly and ſiſterly love, and of their marriages 
with Jeſus, were neither more nor leſs than the very 
phraſes and plan of thoughts at preſent uſed by our 
new ſet of methodiſts. They even proceed ſo far 
in this extravagance as to confeſs. real paſſions ; and 
particularly, one lady gave a letter to one of our offi- 
ders, to be delivered to an Engliſh gentleman, with 
whom, from ſome. like. opportunity. as this, ſhe had 
fallea: 
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And they, who would argue otherways, mutt fir 
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which 
fallen in love. As we did not know where to rt of t 
the lover, and had a curioſity of reading it, it wy iirious | 


aſterwards opened, and from firſt to laſt had been x le's con 


flower in a diſcourſe of enthufia ſtic oratory,  ] hay WiWreate! | 
ſince ſeen an ingenious treatiſe, intitled, The Methy em. 
diſts and Papiſts compared, and as I read it, co ck man 
verify the truth of moſt of its opinions in this n nt, an 
experience. At which time alſo, I could not hel er. 

drawing the concluſion, that all extremes in religion, Wiſbate"s 
as in other things, come round to the fame point Metend 
But what to me ſeemed moſt remarkable, was, that M ould! 
every one of them declared with plauſible finceriy enger 

their approbation of their preſent ſtate, without ad the 
fire to change. How long they would have-continu- WſWereeal 
ed their likings to it, had our young officers the li. es, o. 
berty of more frequent viſits, I will not pretend wess w 
make a judgment of; but cannot help thinking uc Men ſe 
methods ot robbing our ſex of ſo many of the choic. e nu 
eſt gifts of Heaven to it, looks like the contrivance 
or diabolical ſcheme of ſome enemy to the ſpecies 


o, after a three months cruiſe, and converſe with 
them at a grate, before I pay any attention. 
After ſuch a variety of amuſements, and living al 
day only on ſweet-meats, we were glad of accepting 
Mr. Conſul's invitation to ſupper.” Whilſt we were 
there, a couple of gentlemen from the jeſuits, came 
commiſſioned to invite us to their college the nen 
day. At this time a gentleman of the iſland, a Fran- 
ciſcan, was in company: the buſineſs of whoſe ordet 
is to beg for alms to give- again away to the poor 
Another plan copied by our' new imitating order, and 
doubtleſs meritorious ! where people are not propet 
judges of their own charity, and provided theſe cons 
miſſioners turn out good agents, and exceed not theft 
ſpiritual commiſſion or tythes of ten per cent. T 
ntleman, perceiving our willingneſs to viſit "the 
Fefuits college, as ſoon as their backs were turned, 
bid us take care not to give them an opportunity d 
making our wills. Our ignorance of his meaning 
gave him a ſcope to entertain us with much * | 


. 
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which he was a perfect maſter, for the greater 
ut of the night, in giving us an account of their 
ious tricks and devices made uſe of to gain peo- 
es conſent in their laſt moments for leaving the 


cen 4 * - 1 * 

| hay eater parts of their fortunes from their families to 
ethos em. At which time a nod, or contrived bob of the 
cout ck man's head, is a ſufficient indication of an aſ- 


nt, and as good in law as a regular ſealing and de- 
very. This tell-tale wit, however, ſhewed us, that 
hatever charity theſe ſeveral orders of their church 


point I etend, they, have very little for one another. It 
thr Would be loitering in aur hiſtory to keep the reader 
cerity pnger at Tercera. Next day, after paying a viſit 
a de- the college, where our reception was every way 
tin: WWoreeable ; and where we were ſhewed ſome curioſi- 
e l. Nes, our time of watering was compleated ; for buſi- 
des went on at the. ſame time with pleaſure. We 


en ſet fail with our fleet, again made perfect as to 
e number and order of our ſhips. 


.C'H AE. 


The loſing company of the Prince George tender in 


g al with two of our Eaſt- India men, and arrival at 
ting Liſbon ; the badneſs of our proviſions.; the method 
yere of taking turtle. 

ame 


N our cruiſe off the weſtern iſlands, July the 
J twentieth, the Prince Frederick made ſignal of 
eeing ſome ſtrange ſhips : we gave chace, and in a 
ew hours after, ſaw plainly eight fail, who crouded 
rom us as faſt as they could. In this chace, we loſt 
ight of the Prince George. When we came up with 
be ſternmoſt ſhip, which .was the largeſt, ſhe prov- 
ed to be a Dutch man of war of forty-four guns 
rom Curoſoe to Amſterdam, with ſeven merchant- 
en in convoy. The captain could not be.perſwad- 
but that there was a Dutch war with France, 

haying had letters from Holland, as he ſaid, of three 
onths date, to ſuch import, which was. the reaſon 


a chaſe; landing at the iſland of Flores; meeting 


of 


| 
\ 
( 
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of his making from us, imagining us to be Frey iP"? of 
It was fix days after this, before we ſaw any things pf the 
Our tender, at which time ſhe came in fight, makin rom th 
ſignals of wanting to ſpeak with the commodore: M*. * 
gave an account, that in the late chaſe in (wayin z with 
or hoiſting up her main-top maſt, the rope gave wil” * ©, 
by which accident the maſt fell down perpendicul brougl 
on the deck, and broke three of her beams. U The 
N as pbligec 
this report, the commodore ſent the carpenters 9 : 
board; and, as it luckily proved moderate and fn —_ 
weather, he at the ſame time employed all the bout! af 
in carrying the water from the tender on board the edin { 
ſhips; and gave directions to captain Green, that ini 1 
caſe of a like chaſe and her ſpringing her maſt there 
in, which the commodore — might be the r 
conſequence of the late accident, he ſhould make t E | 
Liſbon. Accordingly fo it happened: for on thei — 
thirty-firſt, ſpreading the ſea as much as poſſible, we * 
ſaw a ſail to windward, the Prince Frederick dim * 
about three leagues, and the chaſe about four, the ox 
- Duke to leeward. In this purſuit we again loſt fight an 
of the Prince George. Captain Bromedge had the __ 
Chaſe twice almoſt under his bowſprit, and perceir 
ed her to be a large ſnow, full of men; but ſhe gony 
exceeding well, put directly before the wind; andi 
being a dark night, ſhe altered her courſe, and hell 
ſight of her. e waited two full days for the con 
ing of the tender; but ſhe not appearing in that time 
we judged the accident had happened which we feats 
ed. We therefore, concluded her gone to Liſbon, 
On the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, we ſaw the iſland i 
Flores, and having been ont five weeks fince onr lf 
watering ; and again wanting a ſapply, we went dl 
fhore, whilſt our ſhips kept cruiſing in the — 
Here the commodore found it neceſſary to apply 
ſome of the inhabitants to aſſiſt us in 2 
the ſweet water is here ſeparated from the falt } 
precipices, above which it is lodged, and over thei 
falls, almoſt quite round the iſland, in ſheets, ti 
break upon the rocks, and form ſo many beaut 
caſcades below: ſo that the iſland ſeems a * 
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zap of waters, or number leſs fountains in the midſt 
pf the ſea. The ſpace for the freſh- water to run 
rom the bottom off the precipices, till it meets the 
a, is ſo ſhort, that the ſalt- water immediately mix- 
with it wherever it has formed itſelf by a channel 
into a river, or to any depth, where a boat may be 
brought. | 


There being no Engliſh conful, Mr. Walker was 


obliged to addreſs himſelf to ſome of the Portugueſe + 


gentlemen; who were ſo ready in ordering all neceſ- 
(ary aſſiſtance, that Mr. Walker thought himſelf indebt- 
ed in ſome return of compliment. Accordingly he gave 
n invitation to the gentlemen of the iſland to din- 
ner, who were not very numerous, the whole iſland 
not being above five miles in length, and two in 
breadth. The entertainment was made on the ſea- 
more, under a rock near one of thoſe beautiful caſ- 
cades in proſpect of the ſhips. And from the _— 
of the tuation, the eaſe of the reception, and muſic 
accompanying (eſpecially the horns, which were plac- 
ed in ſuch a choſen ſpot, as to be caught in ſound by 
various ecchoes, one after another; that died away 


along the windings of the coaſt) it was perhaps the 
higheſt entertainment had been given in that place; 
and doubtleſs will help to confirm its inhabitants in 
their practice of civility, and in a readineſs to oblige - 
all ſucceeding ſhips of our country. 

We ſoon got again on board; and in purſuing our 
cruiſe, at break of day on the I we ſaw 


two large ſhips about three leagues diſtance. The 
commodore immediately ordered out the fignals to 
chaſe; but there being very little wind, and the pur- 
ſued ſhips going near as well as we did, the chaſe 
held for three days and two nights: We were moſt- 
ly afraid of their getting from-us in the night, by al- 
tering their courſes ; which the commodore perceiv- 
ed them endeayouring to do : wherefore, as there 
were but light breezes, he ordered out the boats to 
eep on them at all quarters, and to make falſe fires, 
for a direction for the whole fleet to keep in the chaſe. 
e ſecond day, we could diſcern the — of 
their 
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their ſhips to be of French faſhion. The commodore 
then wiſhed us joy of our fortunes being made, aud 
the end of the cruiſe accompliſhed, acquainting u 
with a circumſtance, not before known by us wil 
any certainty, which was, That the original inten- 
tion of our owners in fitting out the fleet, was for u 
to have gone to a certain port, Ferdinando Nero; 
in where, as they had intelligence, two rich ſhi 


2 


the Henry and Hector, having at leaſt a million 0 


board, from the South Seas, were laid up for a cer. - 
tain ſeaſon.” But as the out- fit of our fleet had been as for 
prenented, by various delays (which we have remar- the 
ked) beyond the day intended for our failing on that 1515 
expedition, we had, as he informed us, taken our They 
different paſt ſtations, with a deſign to intercept then I ward 
in their way home. He now ſaid, ** that the tine WW pield 
and all other appearances correſponded to form a be- nd | 
lief that the ſhjps in ſight were thoſe ſpoke of.” This ted tl 
account made us doubly alert and diligent ; and in tor to 
no time of his life was Mr. Walker ſeen to ſhew ſo * 
much elevation at good fortune as now. But, ala! we 
he did not know what the hearer will be equally ſu- 7208 
priſed at being informed of; that he at the head of ve ei 
this fine fleet, and it together, were intended to be Eat 
only the dupes of greater covetouſneſs in ſome of out Ty 
owners, who had.only joined. in this expedition with e 
the others as equal privies in the intelligence, and me ſe 
had ſecretly ſent two other ſhips to the 2 u ful 
on another joint account, in Which they had fewer dor 
arties to ſhare with : who, in ſecurity of their own bond 
intention, to fruſtrate our deſtination, . had in the out- comp 
ſet of the fleet thrown many delays in its way; and tewa 
ſo planned the commodore's orders as purpoſely to one. 
miſs the above-mentioned ſhips. But as a diſquiſiton dema 


of theſe particulars belong to a further relation, we 
ſhall defer them, with a detail of that expedition and 
its ſucceſs, to ſuch their more proper place. Hoe 
ver, our commodore in the end made his cruiſe the 
better value to his proprietors, notwithſtanding ſuch 
treachery at home, to cut him off from this his birth 
Tight of ſucceſs. Without offence to ſtate N 
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how juſt an epitome is 'this of the variance of inten- 
tion ſometime between the deſigns at home, and the 


ith orders to the commander abroad! and what a haz- 
en. 2r40us commiſſion does ſuch a general or admiral of- 
10 ten take, as to his credit with the people, if he does 


0; not ſucceed ; fo that public cenſure moſtly flies at 
ps, random, but applauſe always hits the mark. 

The third day, as we drew near our chaſe, they 
hoiſted French colours ; but when we came fo near, 


een as for them to be aſſured what country ſhips we were, 
* they pulled down their French colours, and hoiſted 
t 


Engliſh, and lay-to for us, as willing to ſpeak with us, 


ward bound, the Royal 'George, -captain Thomas 
Field, and Scarborough, captain Philip D'Auvergne ; 
and had on account of the war, difguiſed and pain- 


This WY ted themſelves in India, like French ſhips, the bet- 
4 c ter to favour thetr coming home. The reader may 
or conceive the great diſappointment we here felt, in 


meeting them not an enemy; but as our cruiſe was only 
about half run, and we were all in health and ſpirits, 
we entered on the other part of it with equal hopes, 
and truſted to better fortune. 

Theſe ſhips were going for Liſbon, there to wait 
for convoy ; and having great value on beard, and 
the ſeas, in which they were, being very hazardous, 
a3 full of enemies, the captains offered the commo- 
ore, if he would convoy them thither, their joint 
bonds of one thouſand pounds, to be paid by the 


= reward for what he thought his duty to do without 
1 one. And, as the run of our own cruiſe now again 
E emanded a reſting place, he agreed to convoy them 


2 that, if in his way to that port, he ſhould chance to 
, the take a prize, unaſſiſted by them, they ſhould wave 
2 the uſual claim of ſhare, which otherways they might 
ind. ale, as being in company.” To this they inſtantly 
cies, conſented. Accordingly, we took them in convoy, 
tor nd © continued for ſeventeen days, being the time 


before we got into Lifbon. In this interim we faw 
ol. II. F various 


They were two of our own Eaſt India ſhips home- 


company. He anſwered, he would never take a 


thicher, with this proviſo in regard to his owners, 
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various ſails, who perceiving us ſo large a fleet, ne- 
ver waited even to know who we were; but taking 
advantage of the wind or the night, always get fron 
us. For which reaſon eur great appearance, 28 it 
was a ſafety to them, may be ſuppoſed ſome loſs ty 
us, in this part of the cruiſe. The captains Field 
and D'Auvergne were very kind in ſupplying us with 
water, which we wanted ; and we in return, afford- 
ed them every iupply in our power. But as for pre- 
ſents (which, to K* juſtly to their generoſity, were 
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largely offered) Mr. Walker, to avoid all cenſure of {iſ ay | 
receiving a reward, intirely refuſed them; except . 


two pieces ef handkerchiefs for his pocket, and one 


of muſlin for neekcloths, which after he got them, er 


they would not accept of payment. All other thing — 
which we had from them afterwards, ſuch as arrack, | ox : 
&c. were regularly inſiſted on to be paid for at the * 
full prices. When they came to Liſbon, they th * r 
the commodore a copy of a letter to read, which . 
they told him they had wrote home, in recommend — 


tion of him to their company's notice, for his late er- 
vices and behaviour. But ſuch is the backwardnel 
of this gentleman in not advancing himſelf to the fi- 
vour which often waits to take him by the hand, thut 
when I aſked him, © Why he never applied to that 
board, during all his late neceſſities ?” he anſwered, 


deept 
It ma 
well! 
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© What do I deſerve from them for doing only 9 op 
duty?” Yet as that public duty to his country WB orf 
a private ſervice to them; pity ! that ſuch baſbſul- pus of 
neſs of aſking a reward for his deſervings ſhould make anti 


the fault intirely his own; that no notice of ti 
action has been yet taken by ſuch a ſet gentlemen, 
whoſe generoſity, known to much leſs actions in ther 
ſervice; wants no encomiums or examples here. 

We all got in ſafe to Liſbon, We here found that oſe bro 
the Princels Amelia was condemned as incapable# f 
ſervice.; and that the managers agents there, Me 1 
Mawman and Macey, had bought another veſſel / 
her place, and fitted her up in readineſs for us, V2 
we called by the ſame name. Our Prince Geol les m 
tender was here alſo; who, as was before app ws | a 
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id, had ſprung her maſt in the chaſe, but was now 
paired. We were detained fome little time longer 
pa DEG | le ti ger 
han was expected, in taking in new proviſions ; for 
hoſe we had were become now ſo very bad, we could 
jot uſe them, having begun to ſtink with us before 
he end of the firſt hve weeks. Whereupon, ſurvey 
vas made of them, and they were condemned as e- 
ery way periſhed and unwholſome, and thrown into 
te river. We imagined we had other proviſions 
ady in the Princeſs Amelia, as ſhe was our ſtore- 
ip; but were informed, that thoſe proviſions alſo 
ere become ſo rotten and infectious, that under the 
wer of the ſame agents, they had been publicly 
ondemned ; and by order of the magiſtratesof health 
ried ſome diſtance to ſea, to be thrown out there, 
{t of injuring the fiſh in the river Tagus. This was 
other circumſtance of contrived management, at 
lis time only imagined by us as a lucrative ſcheme in 
je agent who had been employed at Briſtol ; but will 
hereafter opened to be part of the aforeſaid plot 
deeper policy. | 
It may be wondered at, how our own healths were 
well preſerved in ſuch bad circumſtances ; but the 
parent means made uſe of by providence, were 
e general cleanlineſs in frequent waſhing our ſhips 
th vinegar (owing to Mr. Walker's own infpeQiion 
them for ſuch purpoſe) and the immediate care ta- 
n of every man the firſt moment he ſhewed any 
Ns of illneſs. To theſe we may add, beſides the 
antities of greens and freſh proviſions carefully laid 
at eyery opportunity of coming to port, the great 
enty of turtle we found throughout our whole ſta- 
dn in the midſt of the ſea ; which, for the ſweet- 
of their fleſh and their eggs, are not inferior to 
oe brought from the Weſt Indies, though not of ſo 
ea fize, the greateſt here not weighing above 
if an hundred. 
he method of taking them is this; the creature 
Ways ſleeps at the top of the water, at which time 
zes motionleſs: we row to him in our boat, with 
little noiſe as poſlible, leſt of awaking him, by a 
F 2 ſculler 
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ſculler at our ſtern, as the ſtrokes of the oars wollt 
make too great a ſound in the water: for if he awake, 
he immediately ſtrikes down and is irrecoverable th 
us. When we approach near him, a man ſtands 
the head of the boat, with a' long pole and hock x 
the head; and putting it gently under him, tum 
him by a ſudden riſe of it on his back: in which ſity- our 


ation he floats like a boat paddling, turning himſelf WF ftati 
in a circle withchis feet; but has not the leaſt further 1 
government of himſelf, and cannot deſcend. Thu care 
we muſt acknowledge our obligations to providence; lab! 
who by its hand preſerved us, and brought us through of be 
the deſigns or traps laid by men, who plot againſt a eonſ 
ſport with the lives of their fellow creatures, in lay- WW pany 
ing their ſchemes and evil inventions for gaining - nino 
cre and falſe happineſs to themſelves. * 
25 the 0 

2 H A P. IV. form 

FFF pleat 

The taking the Poſt. Galley ; taking a regiſter y ict 
the Buen Conſeijo ; behaviour of the Spaniſh l Hips 
dies; a trifling ftory of a-lap-dog and a monkey, Wh cc 
yet with a moral; the fleet's return to Liſbon. than 
conti. 

UR coming to Liſbon occaſioned much enqi dden 

O concerning us among the merchants, upon kt o the 
ing us ſo numerous a private fleet. Meſſrs. Maumm than 
and Macey, a houſe of diſtinguiſhed credit, were re © 
gents for the managers; on them Mr. Walker hadu lue 0 
unlimited credit. This and other recommendaton ve 1: 
gained us a reſpe in the place equal to what cull viſion 
be ſhewn to ſhips,of any rank. |. ebaſin 
Mr. Walker contrived here a correſpondence, Myles, 
which he every week had intelligence of ever d "app 
which was then doing in Cadiz bay, of the M 
there, and thoſe expected home. This was eren na 


ed by a ſpy, who plied over land from thence to. Fan 
which was a ſea-port. For this purpoſe Mr. 
ker bought here à ſmall loop, and added het 40% 
fleet as a meſlage-tender ; and calling her the Prag 
Edward, gave the command of her to Mr. Sale 
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came up with her, and perceived her a ſtout ſhip of 
_— guns; but ſhe firing only one gun, ſtruck ty 
us before ſhe thought we had time to make a return, 
She was a Spaniſh Regiſter-ſhip, the Buen Conſeij 
bound from Cadiz to Buenos Ayres, By her bills of 
lading and invoices found on board, her value ap- 
peared to be upwards of ſixty thouſand pounds. 
Theſe Regiſter-ſhips, like our Eaſt-India ones, are 
limited to a certain number under the direction of the 
king ; and as their voyage is to the South-ſeas, or the 
different Spaniſn ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies trad- 
ing thereto, they are reckoned the richeſt ſhips of al 
Spain. The captain and ſupercargo having ſignified 
to Mr. Walker, that they were willing to ranſom her, 
he,tefolved for that purpoſe to carry her into Liſbon; 
ws prize of ſuch value all our ſhips eſcorted 
| he 8 | 
Amoi the priſoners, were ſeveral ladies and per- 
ſons of Meat wealth and ſome diſtinction, going to 
their foxergn ſettlements, with whom we had lome 
conference, ſo as to ſee their manners and diſpolit- 
ons; for in all the conqueſts we made under Mr. 
Walker, we made ſo many acquaintances with thol 
we conquered, as we never failed to introduce out- 
ſelves to their eſteem and friendſhip. 
We have mentioned a good deal of the Freud 
manners. The Spaniſh addreſs certainly does not es 
ceed theirs in courteſy. or ceremony; yet it has # 
much civility and more natural eaſe. And 48 1 
perſons who have ſeen both, are of my way of think 
ing in this particular, I may venture to ſay it has mot 
agreeableneſs in it to an Engliſh palate, as it keeps! 
a dignity in the ſpeaker, and looks more fincere 
They ſeem to pay their politeneſs thro” reſpect to tht 
erſon, to whom they think it due: whereas tht 
French are oſtentatiouſſy laviſh of theirs ; ſhe wing 
the gift to come more from the fund of their o 
nerolity, than any ſeeming apprehenſion of anothe!i 
merits. . 7 2 ot 
The ladies and ſome of the gentlemen, their buf 
bands, deſired as a favour, that they might * 
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moved out of their own ſhip. Mr. Walker granted 
their requeſt, and ordered them the free uſe of all the 


urn, wines, other neceſſaries, and every accommodation 
ei in the ſhip, as before; and at the ſame time ſent his 
ls of reſpe&ts to them, that he would pay them a viſit on 


board their own ſhip. This they imagined meant an 
intention in him of taking from them their things of 
beſt value; but when he came on board, his dreſs 
and attendants dn ſomething above the rude idea 


r the they had conceived of an Engliſh ſea- captain, they 
trad- ſeemed in an aſtoniſhed pleaſure. However, ſome 

f all the ladies, who had got their' jewels, and other va- 
fied luables packed up- for him, by way of bribe for his 


mercy and civility, offered them to him. Mr. Wal- 
ker, with a ſmile aſked them, if the ſhip had ſo ma- 
ny ſupercargoes to give an account of her effects? 
they replied, ** theſe little riches had been their own, 
but now were certainly his.“ He then deſired, 
they might ſtill look on them in the firſt light, af- 


{ome ſuring them, that his officers and men had received 
doll his expreſs orders, not to take one ſingle article of 
. BN apparel or property of any perſon's in the ſhip, from 
thok the higheſt claſs to-the-loweſt;;- that he was come on- 
o. to pay the compliments of a viſit, due to them; 


and hoped they were ſo eaſy in themſelves as to make 
him happy in their company.” I muſt mention that 


ot el in the firſt propoſals of articles between the manag- 
125 ers, officers, and crew, the commodore inſiſted, that 
*. no cloaths or private ornaments; as watches; ſwords, 
COLON 


rings, &c. ſhould be taken as plunder from any ene- 


$ mort my whatever; and that he ſhould have it in his pow- 

ep3 1? er at all and every time to ſay what ſhould be deemed 

* punder, and what otherwiſe, This power in him- 
0 


ſelf gave him liberty of exerciſing the natural prompt- 
ings of his own diſpoſition on theſe and the like oc- 


ev10; i cations ——It may be ſaid, that we have laboured 
— n giving remarks of two of the moſt polite. people of 


urope, taken only from the middle claſs, vis. from 
thoſe moſtly concerned in trade. In the firſt place, 
| take my remarks only-from the opportunities given 
me; but in the next, 1 I ſhall find ſeconds 

4 to 


whence to draw the general character of the whole 


vulgar, and yet removed from the exact tutorſhip of 


by their national prejudices, peculiar toall countries 
ſelves obliged. They endeavoured at making it en- 


tertaining, with a familiar ſhewing their 


and hiſtories of themſelves. In. all of which they 


dore: we all crouded to the ſides, were a preſent 
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to my opinion, that ſuch are the beſt objects fron 


They are the part of the people moſt converſant in 
men and things, of a general education above the 


art or faſhion ; the politeneſs intimate to courts, be- 
ing a leſſon taught by policy in all. governments a- 
like; and the motions of the vulgar generally ruled 


However, we ſhall have done with remarking, and 
fpeak only the facts as they happened. 

Their behaviour on this. occaſion of his generoſity 
was above the common manner of expreſling them- 


love to him, as their benefaQor, us they brought 
to him the various ſpecimens of their wines, preſery- 
ed fruits, &c. giving him an account of each fort and 
qualities; as taking a pleaſure in his becoming mak 
ter of them. They introduced their voices, lutes, 


were ſo 3 entertaining, that they fully an- 
ſwered his requeſt, in making him happy in their 
company. Mr. Walker then invited them on board 


his ſhip, where we mult allow him ſome vanity in ſet- 


ting out the liberality of Engliſt*entertainment to 
foreigners: and, leaving it to the imagination of the 
reader, ſhall ſay no more of it here, nor introduce it 
in any other more proper place. ; 
The next morning after this Mr. Walker's firſt v- 
fit, the prize's boat came on board. We imagined 
ſomething extraordinary had happened; when ve 
were told, they brought a preſent. for the commo- 


from one of the Spaniſh. ladies was produced of a fir 
vourite lap-dog. | | 


_ Parturiunt montes, et naſcitur ridiculus mus. 
Great promiſes. our expectations chouſe : _ 
A mountain labours, and is born a mouſe. 


At leaſt a dog not much bigger than one. The 


F 
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The ladies of Spain have ſtill a cuſtom, which 
was once faſhionable in England, of being particular- 


the ly fond of the ſmall ſpaniel breed of lap-dogs, which 
) of are doubtleſs very beautiful creatures in their kind; 
be. and each fair one has her number of favourites. A- 
* mong the croud that were ſhewn Mr. Walker for 


their great beauty and other perfections, was one in 
particular of exquiſite ſhape and ſmallneſs, not being 
larger, tho' at its full growth, than to be hid between 
the palms of a perſon's hands. Having taken parti- 
cular notice of this, as a curioſity in its kind, (more 
with defign of pleafing its fair owner; who was like- 
wiſe a beauty in her kind, than depriving her of any 


" pleaſure ; but the beſt intended compliment _ 
% ſometimes miſtake its aim) the generous hearted miſ- 
0 treſs thinking 1t but a recompence for all his civilities, 


in her abundant complaiſance, thought herſelf o- 
bliged in gratitude to fend it to him as a preſent, tho 
of more value than any other jewel in the ſhip ; the 
interview of parting with it having been, as we were 
afterwards told, very affecting. The commodore 
could not but ſend back great acknowledgements of 
the obligation; and, as he imagined the young ca- 
nine gentleman to be a little conſumptive, he took 
particular care of his health in giving him goat's milk 
for breakfaſt, having a couple of goats aboard, But 
in private life, as in courts, favourites ſeldom agree 


1 too near each other; for having another favourite on 
iel board, a Chineſe monkey of great humour and capa- 
4 2 city, which had been given by ſome of the officers of 


the Eaſt-India men, the creature, whether out of en- 
vy at ſeeing ſuch care taken of the other; or love of 
the little animal, the next'day caught him up in his 
arms, at a time, when no body was in the cabin, and 
run with him up to the yard-arm; where he fat, 
keeping him in great ſubmiſſion by boxing him in the 
ear, whenever he dared to murmur at his ſtate, and 
played a thouſand antic tricks with him, to the laugh- 
ter of the common men and pain of Mr. Walker, for 
fear of ſome fatal accident. The only hopes for its 
eſcape were, that he would throw it into the ſea ; 
3 and 
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and the men, ſeeing the commodore anxious for ity 
preſervation, e getting out the boat, in ſuch 
caſe to ſave it; and were abſolutely getting it over, 
when, after various inducements offered to the mon- 
key, to intice him down with his new charge, at la 
+ China baſon of milk being brought, and ordered 
to be ſet in his view on the deck, immediately the 
man-imitating creature came down, and bringing 
fafe his little play-fellow, ſet it te the bowl to drink, 
But the dog, whether thro' the effects of his former 
fright, or grieving, in the loſs of his more indulgent 
3 at the hard change of ſuch treatment, who 
being herſelf unſkilful in the art of rope - dancing, had 
never led him over ſuch a dangerous tract; or whe- 
ther hurt in one of the cloſe hugs of affection, or te- 
primanding blows of the tutorizing monkey, or with- 
out any accounting for it at all, grew ſullen and died 
in a day or two after. 7 6 Bot 
It may be cenſured as trifling in a hiſtory of mili- 
tary actions to introduce a ſtory of a dog and monkey. 
I have, before mentioned, that I mean only a convet- 
-fation with my friends. The great freedom and plea- 
ſing eaſe of which conſiſt in a variety of ſubjects and 
lefler digreſſions in the midſt of ſerious. As there- 
fore I take a pleaſure in company, if I have at any 
time in this narrative entertained them, I hope to be 
favoured by their good nature in this endeavour allo. 
Beſides as my intent is to give the character of my 
friends, the particular parts are often better gathered 
from the lower incidents of life than the greater. 
I The death of Alexander, for ſuch our little hero 
was called, threw our commodore into much concert 
of thought what excuſe to make to the unhappy miſ- 
treſs ; eſpecially as ſhe was in a few days to come on 
board, and would expect to have her former favou- 
rite introduced. Whatever ſome readers may think, 


0 


I hope. to be joined by others, in afſerting it to be 4 


point of great difficulty to manage. Mr. Walker held 
à conſulta tion of the Spaniſh gentlemen aboard, who 
had ſeen the accident, all of whom owned its dilaft- 
er very difficult of remedy, and beyond their ape 
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ties of relief. At length to put the living delinquent 
in the dead hero's place, was thought the only means 
of alleviating the grief that was known would flow ; 
for where a generous mind is-raiſed to reſentment, 
nothing ſo ſoon appeaſes it to forgiveneſs as puttin 
the object of its anger within its power; whic 
ſhould it here become a new favourite was alſo the 
ſureſt way of forgetting the old. With this view 
pug was ſent a preſent in return, with a directed card 
to his new miſtreſs, which was put into his hand as 
he entered the room, with theſe words in French: 
« I come to die if you decree it.“ All other faults. 
being kept a ſecret, this raiſed on their. ſide many ar- 
guments of enquiry. about the meaning, which was 
too ſoon cleared up ; however Pug was kindly re- 
ceived, and he immediately exerted his ſtation of 
private tutor-to the whole family of dogs ; and being 
very ſoon neceffary. in his office, particularly in the 
art of fleaing, grew into great favour: Our chief. 
ſurgeon (who was the ſame gentleman, who was with. 


us at the loſs of the Boſcawen) in his uſual good hu- 


mour, thought of a means of ſhewing a further com-- 
pliment to the fair-one, in making up ſome part of 
her loſs : whoſe beauty, by all report to him, was 
ſo deſerving of being obliged, elſe I much doubt whe- 
ther all this work of pacification had thus been ſtu- 
died, This was to have the ſkin ſtuffed : ſo order» 
ing one of his young men to perform the office of 
ſkinning, the whole ſociety. of Spaniſh and Engliſh: 
gentlemen took on themſelves that of ſtuffing ; and 
the dead hero was in effigy ſet on his feet again, in 
all his wonted beauty and apparel. When the ex- 
peed viſit arrived, and the ſad account was given 
of his death, he was brought to his miſtreſs, and re- 
ceiying kiſſes from her lips, of whoſe happineſs, alas, 
he was not now ſenſible, was wetted with ſome 
drops from her beauteous eyes, now like a ſky, o'er- 
ſwoln with rain. Mr. Walker ſoon ſaw, nothing 

would be ſo great a conſolement to her for the loſs of 
Alexander living as Alexander dead. She accepted 
him back with all the confeſſions of obligation, = 
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d. © She ever would be convinced of the humani- 


3 8 25 9 of the Engliſh, though in ſo ſmall an inftance, 


from the great reſpeQ paid to ſo pretty a little be- 
ing.“ * | ky | 

However trifling the whole may be, it turned out 
a material benefit to the gentleman we ſpoke of, out 
ſurgeon : for induced from the beauty and neat pro- 
portion of the limbs, he anatomized the remains, 
which ſeemed a piece of exquifite workmanſhip in his 
art. This being particularly admired by one of the 
principal Spaniſh merchants on board, a young gen- 
tleman, our ſurgeon preſented it to him, which ſo 
obliged him, that he took a very fine yellow diamond 
ring off his finger, and inſiſted on his wearing it: 
as the occaſion of this, we are told with the ſmiles of 
ſome of the other gentlemen, that the young mer- 
chant was a profeſſed lover of the beautiful fair-one, 
What tender uſe or introduction he made of them 
afterwards, we cannot ſay; but as the acts of great- 
eſt moment often riſe out of accidents of very trifling, 
and ſeeming diſtant concern, fo, if I could with aſſu- 
rance ſay (what however for ftory's-ſake, we will 
ſuppoſe) that ſuch regard in him to his miſtreſs's de- 
ceaſed favourite, raiſed in her a good opinion of his 
love to her, we ſhall think the death of Alexander 


-planned by fate, and that the ſtory of the dog and 
monkey has in the end a moral. 


It was not the commodore's intent to have gone 


-himſelf into Liſbon, or to have carried in the fleet 


thither; as by the accounts received from Faro, he 
expected ſome more of the like ſhips to fail from Ca- 
diz. But when we came as far as was intended on 
eur convoy, a direct ſtorm forced us all in. | 


CHAP. 
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CHART. 


The diſpoſing of our priſoners ; new intelligence from , 
Faro, and Mr. Walker's policy thereon ; taking 
the Nympha ; account of the priſoners ; landing 
them at Belem; a conſpiracy to end the cruiſe, | 
and the end thereof. ; 


HEN we came into Liſbon, the priſoners 

were immediately given up to our embaſſa- 

dor, Sir Benjamin Keene, and the conſul there ; for 

by cartel ſettled between the Engliſh and Spaniards, 

all priſoners were to be returned to each party as ſoon 

as poſſible. | 

The commodore performed here a maſter-ſtroke of | 
policy, of the French ſort; in which the ſubjects of | 
that nation are ſo expert, that what we treat as a | 
| 
| 


ſcience, they have brought down by practice to an 
art or knack; for, having introdueed the Spaniſh 
captain and ſupereargo to Meſſrs. Mawman and Ma- 
cey, to treat of the ranſom of the ſhip, the Spaniſh 
gentleman in conſequence of that treaty, agreed to 
fet out immediately for Cadiz to the India company 
there, giving great aſſurances of their expedition and 
intended return, in fix weeks, with an order for the 
ranſom. Mr. Walker, who had got new intelligence 
by his tender from his ſpy at Faro, to whom he had 
inſtantly ſent on our return hither, That two very 
rich regiſter-ſhips, the St. George and Nympha, 
were then waiting in the Bay of Cadiz, ready to fail ; 
but that information of our fleet being at ſea, hay- 
ing reached their ears, they were afraid to go out.“ 
He told the captain and ſupercargo, That if their 
return did not exceed the time mentioned, he would 
wart for them at Liſbon ; for that, as he wanted 
water, and his ſhips were foul, he had ſome matters 
to do his fleet.” Wiſely judging, that the moment 
they at Cadiz, were convinced, by the aſſurances of 
the aforeſaid captain and ſupercargo, that his ſhips 
Were laid up at Liſbon, they would ſeize the oppor- 
tunity 
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1 tunity of running out. Accordingly, the day before bc 
4 they ſet off, he unbent all the fails in the whole ſqua- an 
dron, ſtruck the top - maſts and yards, and made eye- ke 
ry ſeeming preparation of refitting, to the wonder w 
and amazement of both officers and men, whothought on 
the orders very ill- timed, and were at a loſs for the 
reaſon of them. | th 
The Spaniſh captain, ſupercargo, and the reſt of tu 
the gentlemen and ladies inſtantly ſet out for Cadiz, bu 
acroſs the country, with their uſual compliments of hi 
taking leave; not ſo much as the monkey lett behind fo 
Mr. Walker calculating the time, When the captain ni 
and ſupercargo would reach Cadiz, he the fame ca 
morning in which he imagined them arrived there, vo 
made ſignals for the whole fleet to get up top-malts: ed 
and yards, and to make. all. other. neceſſary diſpoſiti- ed 
ons for immediate failing. All which was compleat- ca 
ed in leſs than fix hours. Thus he again ſet fail, Fe- th 
bruary 3, 1746 7, having concerned himſelf no more: ar 
with the prize or ranſom than in writing a letter home 
to the managers with an account of the news;. leav- fri 
ing the —— care and diſpoſal of it to the preſent cc 
charge of the agents, Meſſrs. Mawman and Macey. ac 
This ſudden departure was as unexpected as the ſc 
foregoing delay appeared unaccountable. But when fi 
we got to-ſea, the commodore made ſignal for all the pe 
other captains to come on board: he then informed pl 
them of his ſcheme and purpoſe, which: were again lh 
ſoon communicated by them to the fleet, and gave 2 he 
— ſatisfaction from the great probability of the be 
ſucceſs. V 
We had not been upwards of twenty-four hours te 
in our ſtation, beſore we diſcovered, February the 8 
ninth, a large fail to wind ward, to which the whole tl 
fleet gave chace. As there was little wind, and 
night was coming on, the commodore fitted out-the th 
Prince Edward tender with a number of men, and be 
ordered her to row up to the chace; the barge alſo | 
was hoiſted out, with the firſt lieutenant and captain hi 
of marines, and ſent after. We did not come up 00 


with her that night: in the morning ſhe e 
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dout three leagues quite a-head. At laſt the tender 
and barge viſibly gaining upon her, and our fleet 
keeping as much ſail as we could, they ſurmiſed who 
we were, and ſhe ſtruck her colours without firing 
one gun. | 

She was one of the very ſhips we before ſpoke of, 
the Nympha, eight hundred tons, thirty-ſix guns, 
two hundred and ſixty men, Her value above one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, having near one 
hundred and fifteen tons of quick-filver on board; 
for the event happened as we expected. The Spa- 
niards, on the above report of the captain and ſuper- 
cargo, made uſe of the opportunity, that ſeemed to fa- 
vour them; and both ſhips, ſhe and the St.George, ſail- 
ed out immediately. The next morning after they ſail- 
ed, they both fell in with the Jerſey man of war, 
captain Hardy, to whom the St. — ſtruck: but 
the Nympha eſcaped from him, by flying into the 
arms of thoſe who had the beſt right to her. | 
This circumſtance has been lately related. to ſome 
friends before Mr. Walker, who ſeemed. to expreſs a 
concern at the loſs of the other ſhip, in her being ſo 
accidentally intercepted ; as it was owing to his 
ſcheme ſhe was brought out of port, and as therefore 
ſhe ought to have fallen to. his lot, the reward of his 
policy. His anſwer was, “He was much better 
pleaſed that ſhe happened into the hands ſhe did; as 
lhe thereby made happy a gentleman well deſerving 
her, and conſequently many families ; whereas hat 
he got her, ſhe had not prevented his preſent ſtate.” 
What the reaſon was of his ſo ſaying, 1 cannot de- 
termine; but it muſt point either to his own extrava- 
gance in ſpending it when got, or to his never get- 
ting it all. | | 

Such a quantity of quick-ſilver to be tranſported to 
the Weſt-Indies, may well authorize the queſtion a- 
bout the uſe of it. It has been a received opinion, 
ſtill ſuſpected by ſome people, that the Jeſuits abroad 
have the art or ſecret of fixing it into pure ſilver. This 
certainly is a miſtake, as in the bel place, they do 
nat appear to have any great notion of alchemy or 
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the power of metals; in the next, quick: ſilver i 


nearer allied to gold than ſilver, being of all bodies 
next in weight to the former; and having by its con- 
ſtitution of parts, the ſoftneſs of the firſt, it cannot, 
though fixed, be ſo altered in them as to attain the 
hardneſs and clear. ring or ſound of the other, with- 
out too great an allay: ſo ſuch fixation would fail of 


its purpoſe. The great uſe, as] have been informed, 


which they make of it is in- collecting their gold, 
which in. moſt parts of Mexieo is lodged in an ore, 
and not ſo ſeparately formed as in the ſands of Africa 


and other places; its fine particles being intimately 
mixed with its bed of coarſer matter, ſo as not to be 
diviſible from it by waſhing. They therefore put the 


ore into large tubs, and pouring on it a proper weight 
of quick-filver, they ſtir them round together by ſticks. 
or engines of great violence; until the mercury, 
working itſelf into the pores of the ore, ſeparates it 
minutely ; and, whilſt it abhors mixing with the ear- 


thy ſubſtances, it by a natural attraction draws, or 
gathers the gold into its own body, making an ama] 
gama or kind of paſte of the gold in itſelf ;; which, as 
the workmen: then begin to-wafh off the lighter earthj 


matter, til] ſettles to the bottom. Afterwards, by 
putting this on the fire, the quick-filver flies off, and 
the gold remains pure; which, if endeavoured to be 
forced in the fire in its firſt ſtate, would demand ſo 
ſtrong a heat, as inſtead of burning away the earth, 


would vitrify or turn.it into-glaſs. In which the gold 
would for ever mix, making it become a kind of 


ſtone; no doubt very beautiful, as in the lapis lazu- 
k, and which I ſhould be very glad to ſee tried. 
From the value of fo large a quantity of quick-(il- 
ver, which was, at the common market-price, worth 
upwards of ſixty thouſand pounds, we- may judge the 
great wealth of the Spaniſh mines; when: this fick 


commodity is only uſed as a drug or menſtruum to 


their work, and is always loſt in the fire. But tho 
it has the power of making gold abroad, yet our ma- 
nagers have proved it to have no ſuch power in Eu- 
rope. hut of this in, its place. ; 
A whims 
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A whimſical ſurprize happened in the interview, as 
I may call it, between the Nympha and our ſhip. 
Some of the gentlemen and ladies on board, and ma- 
ny of the men, were the ſame before taken by us in 
the former ſhip, who immediately on their arrival at 
Cadiz, put themſelves on board either the St. Geotge 
or Nympha, to fave their paſſage to the Weſt-Indies-: 
thus we here again rome up our old acquaintances, 
who thought leſs of ſeeing us than any one friend or 
foe upon the ſeas ; for certainly they did not know, 
in which character to place us, as we indeed were in 
a capacity of both. One of the men ſeeing them» 
ſelves a ſecond time ſo ſoon into our hands, faid, 
O good ſeignior Engliſhman! it is very comical in- 
deed, you make as much-haſte to.take us, as we make 
haſte to be taken.” 

The commodore went alſo on board this prize, and 
the ſame complaiſance, and ceremonies of civility 
were here again acted over. Of the gentlemen who- 
were left on board the Spaniſh ſhip, the commodore 
took care to leave the young merchant among the 
liſt of thoſe proper to take care of the ladies, which 
ſeemed to give no little pleaſure to the former miſtreſs 
of the now forgotten * Pug was again in- 
troduced to his old maſter, and the joy which ſeveral 
of the ladies expreſſed in ſeeing Mr. Walker with 
the ſeeming familiarity and friendſhip; that paſſed 
detween them, cauſed much ſurprize and amazement 
in the by-ſtanders, who-were new paſſengers aboard: 
but as all were treated with like civility, they all 
grew equally eaſy in the acquaintanceſhip. 

This prize alſo the commodore reſolved to convey 
to the former one at Liſbon : for our cruiſe being 
near expired, the going home with her, and the re- 
turning to- our ſtation, would have taken up the re- 
maining time; beſides, Liſbon was, by the after or- 
ders of the managers, deſtined our port of diſcharge. 
Mr. Riddle being now pretty well recovered of his 
wounds, the commodore gave him-the command of 
the prize ; and now again we became conyoy to our 
un treaſure, and ſteered away for Liſbon, Mr. Rid- 

| | dle 
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dle on the eleventh of February made ſignals of ſee. 
ing the land; and on the thirteenth, the paſſenger, 
at their own deſire, were all landed at Belem: whi. 
ther, at their further requeſt, the commedore ang: 
fome of his officers attended, and accompanied them 
to the cathedral, which is a very antient and fine 
ſtruẽture, as they. ſaid they. were going to beſpeak 
of an Engliſh ſaint there a more proſperous voyage 
againſt the next time of their putting to ſea. - In thi 
cathedral, Catherine, queen to king Charles the ſe- 
cond, lies buried; to whom, ſhe being canonized 2 
ſaint, they prayed, that ſhe would hinder the En- 
gliſh (ſuppoſing her. ſtill: to have an intereſt and au- 
thority over us) from intercepting them any more in 
their intended voyage. 

The commodore took occaſion afterwards at din- 
ner, to remark, in an eaſy pleaſantry, on the wrong: 
policy of their countrymen intruſting the other ſhip: 
under the tutelar ſafety of ſaint George, the pecu- 
Har faint. of England; as it was certain he would be- 
tray them to his own countrymen, To this they #- 
greed, as being very ſhort-ſighted in them ; whick 
made way for the concluſion, that if ſo, thoſe ſtateſ- 
men in heaven have yet their ſeparate intereſts in this 
word. Alas !. to conſider the. inſults given to the 
Deity in the miſuſings of their reaſon; which we our- 
ſelves have ſeen in this little circle of things, among 


people under a tyrannie government of religion, in 


productive of fear; leſt, as their country's ſenſes 
come in time to themſelves, they may miſdoubt the 
whole ſyſtem: For in it, as by individuals, if a man 
be found to have a trick of telling lies, he can hard- 
ly find faith in truth ever after. : 
On the fifteenth, captain Riddle departed with 
the prize to Liſbon, taking letters from the commo- 
dore to be delivered to the agents there ; and we 
went back to our ſtation. But on the twenty-ſecond, 
the commodore drawing again back towards land, 


the next day, we being about three leagues diſtant 


from the rock of Liſbon, Mr. Macey, one of the a- 
"gents,. came on board to congratulate the commo- 
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gore on his ſending in the late prize; or rather by 
appointment, as we ſuppoſed from the aforeſaid let- 


ters, to give him intelligence, thro* ſome directions 


the commodore had ſent by Mr. Riddle for getting 
the ſame. He returned the ſame evening; and we 
again bore away to ſea. Between this and the twen- 
ty-eighth we chaſed ſeveral Engliſh privateers, a king's 
floop, and ſome Dutch and Swedith ſhips, all whom 
we brought- to; but the time was not yet arrived for 
the prize expected by the commodore to come in 
view; and the cruiſe being near an end, he for ſuch 
purpoſe endeavoured to ſpin it out as long as he could, 
and gave afſurances of the great probability of his 
expectations, from certain intelligence which he had 


received. The men and moſt of the officers, all who 


now thought their fortune ſent before them to Liſbon, 
defirous of following it, argued the cruiſe to be now 
at an end; reckoning from the time of their firſt de- 
parture from England : but as the articles expreſſed 
the eight months cruiſe to mean being at ſea, the 
commodore inſiſted that the time in 2 was not 
to be reckoned as part, but to be deducted from the 
whole; which carried on the time of the cruiſe ſtill 
farther. However, on the ninth: of March, being 
informed of a deſign in the men the next day to give 
three cheers from each of the ſhips, as ending the 
cruiſe, he ſent word to the captains of each ſhip to 
ſecure their arms, and alſo ſent orders wrote by him- 
ſelf, to be read publicly in every ſhip. The men 
were thus kept to their duty, more out of awe than 
mclination ; for the day after this, the captain of the 
Duke ſent their maſter in irons aboard us, being ſuſ- 
pected of cutting the gun-tackles and britchings, in 
2 late gale of wind; and the next day, the Frede- 
nick ſent their firſt and ſecond lieutenants, alſo priſo- 
ners, and ſeven men, for infiſting in a mutinous man- 
ner on breaking up the cruiſe. Theſe were all de- 
tained for trial, and on the fifteenth a court-martiak 
was held of all the captains on the two lieutenants ; 
one of whom was broke, but on petition reſtored ; 
and the men alſo, tho' on trial found guilty, were 


forgiven : 


* 
* - * 
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forgiven : as now in fact by all conſent the cruify 
grew near an end, andthe commodore ſaid, he wiſh- 


ed to end it without having one diflatisfied man in 


the fleet. And now, the twenty-fitth of March ons 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-ſeven arrived, at 
which time the cruiſe ended according to the com- 
modore's-own computation ;- when he broke it up, 
the men all in health and high ſpirits ;. and tho' glad 
of its being ended, the joy was in-the notion of our 
having had enough. of fortune; and thus we ſet fail 
for Liſbon, 

When we came into Liſbon;. we found there all 
our Spaniſh acquaintances. By ſome delay in the 
cartel, they had not been ſent forward fo ſoon as the 
former time. They came amongſt ſeveral of the 
town to congratulate us on our arrival; and the la- 
dies boaſted to us, in return for our former jokes, of 
their ſuperior intereſt with our Engliſh queen Catha- 
rine, who had forbid our: mtercepting any more of 
their ſhips. 

We will juſt ſend them off to Spain, and then 
conclude. During the ſhort time of their ſtay, we 
afterwards had ſeveral mutual invitations and parties 
of pleaſure. They made one grand entertainment for 
us in particular, to which were invited ſeveral Portu- 
gueſe noblemen and merchants, our own agents and 
others; we had muſick and a ball. The Spaniſh la- 
dies and gentlemen dreſt themſelves out in their rich- 
eſt habits and jewels, on purpoſe of making a pub- 
lic acknowledgment. of them to Mr. Walker. The 
captain and ſupercargo of the Buen Conſeijo were 
alſo there, returned from their negotiation from 


Spain; and in great pleaſantry and lively ſatire. of the 


company,. were called the. two intelligencers of the 
Royal Family. This public reſpe& from our enemies 


did the commodore ſome compliment in the place. 
They next day took leave,. which hindered the civili- 


ty being returned, making great aſſurances of their 
endeavours for life, to cultivate the natural good 0- 
pinion, they faid, ought” for mutual intereſt to exill 


between. their nation and ours; and lamented the 


French 
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French policy, which could fo artfully draw a eur- 
tain of fictitious ſtory-painting (as they termed it) 
acroſs the views of both countries; which, they ſaid, 
they hoped in time would be removed. , 

A few weeks after, a diamond fing was ſent to 
the commodore at Liſbon, from ſome of the public 
officers of the court of Spain, in the direction of their 
Regiſter-fleet. It was computed at about thirty moi- 
dorer value ; but the motto was the intended pay- 
ment of their reſpe&, couched within the outward 
preſent of a ring ; which Mr. Walker has forbid me 
to tranſcribe. And, after the peace, ſome Englith 
and Iriſh gentlemen, who were in the preſent fleet 
under Mr. Walker, having occaſion to go to Spain, 
particularly Mr. Kennaway, our _— be- 
tore ſpoke of, and others, aſked letters of recommen- 
dation from him te ſome houſes there, whoſe direc- 
tions theſe grateful people had put into his hand. 
The civil reception they met with, the -good offices 
ſhewn to ſuch his letters are too much to mention: 
but to ſpeak as much to the purpoſe in fewer words, 
each perſon ſo recommended made fortunes amongſt 
them, except Mr. Kennaway, whoſe good under- 
ſtanding and boldneſs of ſpeech always ftood in his 
way of preferment eſpecially in a popiſh country. If 
our readers from theſe returns of favours draw a ſup- 
poſition, how eaſy a right underſtanding may be cul- 
tivated between that nation and —_——_ z theſe 
particulars may appear leſs tedious, and the conſi- 
deration of them will ariſe to public utility. 

The Nympha was alſo put into the hands of Meſ- 
ſieurs Mawman and Macey; and thus our cruiſe of 
eight months ended, with taking four prizes, then 
valued at a reaſonable eſtimation, - greatly upwards 
of two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, with- 
out the loſs of one man killed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The fitting out the fleet; the behaviour of the men; 
change of officers ; the wreck of a Liſbon packet; 
a new diſpute and tory in religion; the compli. 
ment of the ſea-men to the Portugueſe court; a 
ſtrange exorciſm, or caſting out of a devil. 


Y the former articles of agreement with the 

managers, the laſt cruiſe was to have ended at 
the port of London; yet as they had reſolved upon 
ſending out the ſame ſhips on a ſecond cruiſe, it was 
thought moſt prudent to refit them at Liſbon as 
thereby, being nearer their ſtation, leſs time would 
be loſt, and . eſpecially as ſeveral conveniences could 
be had there cheaper and eaſier than at London. The 
croud alſo of Engliſh and Iriſh veſſels, always traf- 
ficking there, afford grear numbers of men, who 
have no need of ſecreting themſelves for fear of be- 


ing preſſed : for there never was but one inſtance of a 


preſs at Liſbon for Engliſh ſeamen, within the time 
of Mr. Walker's knowledge of the place; even this 
was occaſioned by ſome cauſe of very great emergen- 
cy, and had given ſuch umbrage to the Portugueze 


on as to put the expeQation of another paſt all 
ear. 


However, though all theſe advantages may bea 
proof of the good poliey of the managers, Mr. Wal- 


ker foreſaw one great inconvenience, as to the dan- 
ger of deſertion, by the men being ſet adrift in a fo- 
reign port; which they at home did not think of, at 
leaſt the remedy and care of it lay intirely upon him. 
And therefore, when the ſhips were brought into the 
Tagus, and were ſafely moored and unrigged (which 
was done in leſs than three hours, to the ſurprize of 
the whole town) he went on board each of them; 
and returning thanks to the ſeveral crews, in behalf 
of themſelves and owners, for their faithful ſervices, 
told them, that the managers, upon the account 
of the late ſucceſs, had agreed upon fitting the fleet 
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wt on a ſecond cruiſe, and had thought proper to 
end the preſent one there, that the ſhips might be 
more ready in proceeding to fea, and be ſooner at 


proved of him as a commander, would continue 
with him in the ſervice ; that ſuch of them as would 
again enter and help in equipping the fleet, ſhould, 
beſides their entrance-money, be put on regular wa- 
ges; that ſuch who choſe to be on ſhore ſhould be 
ſupplied with further monies on account, during the 
time of their ſtay; and that they who defired to ge 
home, ſhould be ſent away in one of the veſſels, at 
the expence of the owners : But that he aſked one 
favour of them as Britiſh ſubjects, that none would 
think of idly ſtaying there, or going inte the ſervice 
of any other country but their own; as they now 
were all men of property, and ſuch deſertion would 
be a forfeiture of it.“ 

Every ſhip's crew in general declared their appro- 
bation of his command; and ſaid they would go 
with him ſo long as his ſhip could ſwim, ſuch was 
their general phraſe. This was more than was ex- 


few days a-ſhore, when Meſlrs. Mawman and Ma- 
cey had got ready the proper articles (which they 
themſelves figned in behalf of the managers, as their 
agents) above two thirds of the men entered them- 
ſelves for another eight month's cruiſe ; and ever 
thing was put forward for the ſea with the len, 
expedition. A ſufficient number of them took the 
wages, and ſet to work upon equipping the ſhips. 
A few indeed of the men who had entered, following 
ſome idle ones Who had not, after ſelling their ſhares 
of the prizes, went off to the Spaniards, moſtly ſedu- 
ced by ſome emiſſaries belonging to that court, who 
for ſuch purpoſe uſually ply at Liſbon. Whereupon, 
Mr. Walker, as he had his ſpies ready ſet, fearing the 
occaſion, immediately applied to Sir Benjamin — 
ho readily aſſiſted in getting an order for apprehend- 
ng them: by which they were brought back, and 
ſecured in the trunk or priſon. They only who had 
entered 


their ſtation : that he hoped moſt of them, who ap- 


pected. Accordingly, after regaling themſelves a a 
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entered and received the advance money, and after. 
wards deſerted, were kept priſoners until the time of 
our failing ; and thoſe who had not, Mr. Walker 
took care to ſee embarked for England by the fir 
opportunity. This conduct has been maliciouſſy miſ- 
told, to the diſcredit both of the managers and Mr. 
Walker, by one Goddard, an agent for the people, 
Of which more ſhall be ſaid hereafter. As to the 
Temainder, being upwards of eight hundred men, ng 
fuch claſs of people ever behaved better, remarkable 
for cleanlineſs and an honeſt ſpirit. They dreſt ina 
uniform cockade, to diſtinguiſh themſelves; and the 
whole time of their refitting, which was near three 
months, not a complaint was made againſt them, not 
a broil or accident happened, except a diſpute, which 
one of our officers had, in point of religion, with ſome 
popiſh prieſts; and which had like to have ſent him 
to the inquiſition, as ſhall be hereafter related, for the 
purpoſe more of ſhewing the cauſe of ſuch cenſure, 
than any great entertainment in the matter itſelf; 
but we muſt firſt mention ſome other circumſtances 
which happened. 

Captain Bromedge of the Prince Frederick, and 
captain Green of the Prince George, not chuſing to 
continue the fea any longer, as they thought they 
had already made a ſufficiency for life; and Mr. Shat- 
toe, being offered the command of a trading veſſel 
belonging to the Portugueſe ; they ſeverally defired 
to lay down their commiſſions ; and as Mr. Walker 
had an intire power of making or diſplacing all off- 
cers under his command, he removed captaia Dottin, 
who had — many proofs of his good Capacity, 
from the Duke into the Prince Frederick; captain 
Denham from the Princeſs Amelia into the Duke; 
and gave Mr. Riddle, the gentleman who had {0 
2 diſtinguiſhed himſelf in cutting out the veſſel 


ſrom Saffia-bay, the command of the Princeſs Amelia; 
and Mr. Davidſon, one of his lieutenants, the com- 
mand of the Prince George; and Mr. Hamilton, 
another of his lieutenants, the command of the Prince 
Edward; and preferred the lieutenants of the other 


ſhips, 


— 
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ſkips, and ſeveral of the midſhipmen, according to 
their ſeniority and merit. Numbers alſo of young 
gentlemen were ſent from. England, with letters of 
recommendation from, their friends to Mr. Walker, 
for commiſſions, and as volunteers and midſhipmen. 
Out of theſe all other vacancies were filled up. He 
then ſent home for newletters of marque for each of 
the ſhips, who were thus given new commanders; 
whereby alſo the Prince George tender now ranked 
with the fleet, as a cruiſing ſhip. Which new com- 
miſſions were all regularly ſeat back to him, in the 
names of the aboye gentlemen. The Prince Edward 
remained in her former ſtation and duty asan intelli- 
pow boat or tender, for . dou. ſtores from one 


ſhip to another; which accuſtomary uſe of her the 


faid ingenious Mr. Goddard has endeavoured to re- 


preſent to the legiſlature, as a piratical act in the ma- 


nagers, and Mr. Walker, for introducing her into 
the fleet without a commiſſion. So weak are tales 
which envy or malice will often tell to indulge their 
own ſpleen or intentions! | 

The allowance agreed to by the managers for the 
men out of the prize-money, was ten moidores each, 


including their entrance-money. This not being ſuf- 


hcient for a three months ſtay, Mr. Walker, whoſe 


credit was now alſo eſtabliſhed with the agents on 


his own footing, to avoid ſending home to alter in- 
ſtructions, took up ſums, on his own account, as the 


men wanted more money; and fo lent it to them, 
taking their notes or receipts for the ſame. By this 


means he knew their ſpendings, and being thereby a 
kind of check on them, almoſt fixed them to an al- 
lowance. This was a. great good to the men, an 
eaſe and benefit to the managers, but a loſs to him- 
fel —Of which in its place. 

As to our proviſions, the managers at home enga- 
ged to ſend them to us from England, by the time 
calculated, that the fleet would be ready for the ſea: 


but they not coming according to their own-promiſes, 


aud after our depending on them fo long, that the 
delay threatened a greater loſs than the value of them, 
G : 
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the agents thought it beſt to buy proviſions at Liſbon 

ſufficient for four months, as we could not ventureto t 
ſea with a leſs quantity, and as we ſhould return in in 
that time for thoſe from England. This was done it 
and moſt of the, proviſions put on board, when a few ra 


days before we were ready to fail, the two tranſports in 
with-eight months royifions arrived from England, in 
dearer and worſe than .what we bought at Liſbon, m 
We then. took in our full complement from the Eng- an 


- 


in again to Liſbon for the 'remainder. 


bſh ſtores, intending at the above expiration, to put ta 


This expence ſo greatly ſwelling the charges at th 
Liſbon, has been ill- naturedly ſet down by public re- wi 
port to the bad oeconomy of Mr. Walker; but is 4 te 
ſubje& which. can be greatly enlarged on, to his ex- ou 


oneration. | the 
It may be-aſked, what became of the negociation | 
of the. Spaniſh captain and ſupercargo, relating to the lig 
ranſom of the, Bugn Conſejo ? or how the prizes were nes 
diſpoſed of ?- This was at preſent no buſineſs-of ours, pul 
but of the managers : ours being only to take prizes, wh 
theirs to diſpoſe. of them as well as they could. her 
During the time of our refitting, an Englith-pack- fon 
et-boat, the King George, ſtruck in going over the a t 
bar, and was loſt near the wooden-fort on the ſouth out 
ſide. As we then were lying below the caſtle of he- ney 
lem, we had immediate opportunity of ſeeing her ſuc 
diſtreſs. . The commodore quickly ſent the Prince the 
Edward tender, and four of our boats well-manned, Mr. 
to: her aſſiſtance. They were juſt in time to fave all {pol 
the people, the mail, ſome valuables, and-all the mo- hon 
ney, .to a very conſiderable ſum. But here a cata- ing 
ſtrophe happened: poor Cabel, the witty- conductor ing 
of the, plot of getting the men from the Exeter priva- out 
teers for the Boſcawen and other ſhips at Dartmouth, ¶ acc: 


in ſaving the, money from the packet, let a little ' wh ing 


of it fall into his own, pockets.” He certainly deſer els 
ed ſome reward for his briſk agility in preſerving it: duc 
but, alas! the world will allow no rewards but what pen 

en 


come from its own giving : ſelf-rewards are thought * 
to be taking that power out of its hands, and are on 
„ therefore 
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therefore often puniſhed as a theft. *Tis. therefore T 
imagine the philoſophers allowed one thing only to be 
its own reward, namely, virtue; becauſe it is gene- 
rally left unrewarded by the world. This affair hav- 
ing been found out by a quarrel in the diſtribution, 
in which were alſo involved an officer and two other 
men, the commodore firſt colleded the money, to the 
amount of about fifty pounds, and ſent it to the _ 
tain of the packet ; and at the fame time; havin 
cured his pardon for the delinquents,. he diſmiſſed 
them with diſgrace. Indeed they all deſired leave to 
withdraw : for though it may appear wonderful to 
tell, the crime was univerſally diſclaimed againſt by 
our whole crews. To ſuch a regularity of mind had 
the regularity of action at laſt brought the whole! 
The affair, which happened in a diſpute about re- 
ligion, is this: There is an aſſembly of prieſts very 
near Liſbon, ſeveral of them Iriſh, impowered b 
public contributions to give cloaths and money to all 
whom they can gain as converts from any ſtate of 
hereſy to the doctrine of their on church. Hither 
ſome of our crew in frolic went, 'to be white waſhed, 
35 the phraſe is among them, for this new inward and 
outward cloathing. But they, turning truants to the 
new doctrine, and coming back to us again, gave 
fuch a whimſical deſcription of the method in which 
the prieſts treated them, that it raiſed the defire of 
Mr. Kennaway, our ſurgeon, (a gentleman we before 
poke of as a man of a lively turn of wit and expreſ- 
lon) to go ſee the ceremony and manner. Accord- 
ingly, he dreſt himſelf in a common jacket, and tak- 
ing ſome of the men with him, as comrades, he ſet 
out on the new pilgrimage. He told them, if he 
accepted their doctrine, he would accept their cloath- 
mg; but had honour not to wear their livery, un- 
ls he entered truly into their ſervice.” This intro- 
on, having an appearance of well meaning, was 
greatly applauded by the reverend fathers. But, alas! 
e made another diſcovery to them, a little more a- 
oniſding: which was, ** that he had no religion at 
Ul; and fo begged them to begin with him from the 
G 2 firſt, 
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firſt, in a regular courſe of inſtruQtion.” This was 
but meer humour in him ; his father having original- 
ly intended him for a clergyman, and verſed him 
well in texts of ſcripture ; ſufficient, if not to fix the 

rounds, of any religion, to make him a diſputant in 
all. It had the effect he intended, by putting them 
to a confuſion. how to proceed with him in a gener 
plan; the prieſts of the Romiſh perſwaſion being ob- 
ſeryed to be more induſtrious of finding arguments 
in defence of their own particular church, againſt 
the various ſyſtems ſet-up in oppoſition to their poli- 
tical ſchemes or deſigns, .and in ſupport of forms and 
ceremonies, | than in comprehending and explaining 
any connected doctrine of reaſon and ſenſe, inſtruc- 
tive to a pure underſtanding. 

I. ſhall not enter into any diſcuſſion of their ſeve- 
ral propoſitions and arguments, queſtions and an- 
ſwers; but ſhall under faveur relate one of his ſto- 
ries, as he told it to the prieſts, by way of example 
to one of his arguments; becauſe I think it has in it 
a great deal of good humour and good ſenſe; in all 
probability, the ready inyention of his own brain. 

© There were, ſays he, a Romiſh monk, a Ruſſian 
prieſt, a Preſbyterian, a Quaker, a Moravian metho- 
diſt, and a poor tranſported Proteſtant clergyman, al 
in one ſhip, going a voyage to the Weſt-Indies; 
but being bound to, Africa to take in ſlaves, they 
were met by a ſtorm, and wrecked much lower down 
the coaſts, than where, the trade generally reached to. 
The black king of the place received them into bis 


kingdom with great civility, and being all white men 


and calling themſelves each by the common name of 
chriſtians, he imagined them all the ſame people, and 
provided for them in places about him. When they 
weje got into employment, and had learned the lan- 
nage of the country, they each offered to convert 
bim and his people to the true religion. Upon which, 
he ordered a certain day to be fixed, to hear them 
argue on the new. doctrine. The monk begun ; but 
before he had got to the third ſentence, that's a li. 
cries.the Ruſſian' prieſt, interrupting him. The ers 


- 
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king ſtarted at the contradiction: however, they 


went on in oppoſing each other, very loud and angry, 


till at laſt the Preſbyterian took up the cudgels, and 
ſwore that they both 4were ſons of the whore of Baby- 
lon. ** Hey day ! ſays the prince, another diviſion 
among you!” When the Moravian, fetching many 
groans, as made his majeſty and the whole court be- 
lieve him in a fit of the gripes; brought forth, How' 
wrathfully is my inward ſpirit moved at ſuch diabo- 
lical preachings of this Preſbyterian : for he agreed 
(he ſaid) with the two foregoing churches in all their 
ſtratagems, though he had found out a new light for 
performing them. Upon this the Quaker, alſo mov- 
ed by paſſion, breaks out : 
thou pretendeft to a new light who art for leading o- 
ther people in the dark ! The jargon then grew more 


promiſcuous, to the great confuſion of the royal 


judgment. But the king, whilſt the reſt were engay- 


ed in the diſpute, at laſt ſpoke aſide to the Proteſtant 
(who had not yet opened his mouth) defiring him to 


take himſelf and his brethren along with him out of 


his dominions, leſt they ſhould mention a word of this 
religion to his people. O pleaſe your majeſty, ſays 
the clergyman, though all theſe chriftians be in the ' 
wrong, yet I alone am in the right ; and can ſhew 
. your majeſty and people the only true doctrine, which ' 


ty my deportment you ſee is peace. Theſe people are 
no other than different ſets ſprung from me or diffe- 
rent opinions of one belief. If that be the caſe, 


replies the king, I muſt inſiſt on your immediate de- 


parture: for I fear your doctrine admits of ſo many 
contradicting opinions, you are not well aſſured of it 
your ſelf ; at leaſt it is tos dangerous a one to be in- 
troduced amongſt my people, all of whom, I thank 
Gop, now live in brotherly union and affection.“ 
The king then put them together in a bark, and 
judging the Engliſh prieſt the moſt temperate of the 
whole, he put the rudder into his hand, to carry 
them ſafe to ſome port. Thus the true doctrine is 


denied gaining ground in the world, by the various 


contradictions of the ſeveral teachers of it. 


Thou canting ſcuundrel '! 
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This ſtory being told with great force of applicati- 
on, and all the advantages of a peculiar dialect, to the 
ſeveral perſons of the drama, (at which merit we do 


not pretend in the writing) made the aſſembly of 
ghoſtly fathers ſo very angry at one of the poor na- 


tural children of fenſe, that, where they certainly 


might bave been informed, they loſt the moral. 80 


much does prejudice or enthnfiaſm blind reaſon's 


eyes! Upon the whole, he had too much power 


both of reaſon and wit to make it an equal contenti- 
on. Where reaſon had ſcope for an advantage, he 
puſhed her againſt them, generally ſo well ſupported 
by wit, that where they ſhould have embraced infor- 
mation, they only grew paſſionate ; damned him far 
an heretic, an unbeliever, and offspring of the devil, 

Had he ſtopped here, all would have been well; 


but his wit out-run his prudence. In ſhort, he ſo 


provoked them by advancing plain ſenſe againſt myſte- 


ry, that, when they found their whole ſuperſtructute 


overturned from off the foundation on which they 


had built it, they looked on him as an agent from the 

devil, and, calling him a blaſphemer, abſolutely took 

him into cuſtody, and he was eſpecially detained. 
The reſt of his companions returned home, with a 


poor account of their expedition, to the commodore ; 
who next day went to.Sir Benjamin Keene, and found 
that the order of prieſts had inſtantly made complaint 
of the affair to the patriarch. He is the higheſt 


—  Prieft in power, next the pope, in all the Chriſtian 


world; having been inſtituted by the king in direC 
oppoſition to the papal authority, on account of ſome 
political quarrel with that chair, who as politically 
ſoon made it up; for it is ſaid the payments or indul- 


12 alone granted to this country in the time of 


nt, for eating eggs, &c. bring into that ſee up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand pounds ſterling each 
year. However, though the pope is again acknow- 
ledged ſupreme, this patriarch ſtill holds up his firſ 
created grandeur, and js ſerved by biſhops on the 
knee. eir application to him was for leave to de- 


liver over the heretic ſailor to the inquiſition ; and it 


Was 


was believed he would be given up to that reſent- 
ment, contrary to cuſtom; tho' not precedent, of 
meddling with Engliſh proteftants: But the matter 
being called before the king for his conſent or appro- 


clared “ that the Engliſh' ſubjects were free: to enjoy 
their own way of thinking,“ and ordered him to be 
releaſed. | , 


have mentioned that he was the only gentleman, 
who, of thoſe going to Spain with recommendations 
from Mr. Walker, was obliged to return before 
he had compleated his purpoſe of making a fortune 
amongſt. them, Hic happened on account of a like 
accident to this, in viſiting a friend'of his, an Eng- 
liſh captain of a ſhip,- in a br of ilmeſs; round whom 


fick man's brains on all the various racks of extorti- 
on. With them he could not help taking up the ar- 
gument, and managed it againſt them ſo much tothe 


with whom he had acquired a molt friendly intima- 


a good journey, and expreſſing © how ſorry he was 
that their place or climate was too hot for his Engliſh 


at any church-reformation in thoſe countries. 

But to ſhew the ſpirit of our men on the above oe- 
caſion, and in what a rank they rated themſelves, I 
muſt mention a whimfical inſtance of their politeneſs. 
The Portugal court in this late order had ſo much o- 
bliged them, that; as the accident happened a little 
betore we were ready for ſailing, all the crews went 
m a body, to the number of upwards of eight hun- 
ured, dreſt neatly in new cockades, with muſick 
playing before them to the palace-gates, to thank the 
king tor his royal interpoſition in their favour ; and 
being by order let into an inner- court, the queen and 
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bation (as it was of a foreign nature) his majeſty de- 


Thus Mr. Kennaway for this time got off unhurt. 


he found a gathered heap of priefts torturing the poor 


recovery of his friend's ſenſes, as to have them all 
diſmiſſed the houſe. On this a complaint having been 
made to the inquiſition, the governor of the place, 
cy, ſent him a letter with great privacy, wiſhing him 


conſtitution on which he took the hint, and made 
his eſcape. It is therefore very dangerous to venture 


G 4 prince 


— — — 


y 
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prince eame publicly to an open balcony, and reeen- 
ed from them three cheers of thanks with very ſeem- 
ing pleaſure. This was done without the previous 
knowledge of the commodore, who the next day went 
to a particular nobleman at court, to whom he had 
the honour of being known, to excuſe it to the king, 
His majeſty aſſured him by the nobleman, he took it 
in its true light of a civility ; and as he was then in- 


diſpoſed, (for he was terribly aflited with the palf, 


being as to all uſe of his limbs, quite dead on one fide * 
by it) deſired Mr. Walker might be introduced to him ans 
on another day. But as the time fixed for our de- 4 
parture would not admit of a ſecond viſit, Mr. Wal. the 
ker was obliged to poſtpone that ceremony of honour Ty 
intended him, till another opportunity. His nujeſty 21 
thereupon ſent out to him his good wiſnes for a prol- 2 
perous and ſucceſsful cruiſe. 2 
We may ſuppoſe a great deal of the indulgence * 
ſhewn in this late affair by the court, was owing to pla 
the active intereſt Mr. Walker made on the cas . 
through Six Benjamin Keene and ſome Portugueſe no- 1 
blemen, Who had viſited him during the time of our I ©. 


refitting, which has fixed no little or invaluable privi- 5 
lege to the Engliſh ſubjeQs. 25 

When the ſhips were equipped, ſeveral Portugueſe n 
companies came on board to ſee them; for as to neat- 


neſs and order, nothing of the kind could be ſupeti- = 
or. Mr. Walker was alſo particularly honoured in # 
the acquaintance of the duke of Hamilton, who then N 
was at Liſbon for his health. His grace frequent) th, 
took the pleaſures of the water ; at which times, dur- bh 
ing our refitting, Mr. Walker often took the oppor- * 
tunity of carrying his grace in his own barge, attend- * 
ed by others with muſic, &c. We have heard that 

Mr, Walker has at home been cenſured for an ele- 4 
gance in his frequent entertainments. I will own N 
them beyond the uſual rank of his brother ſea-cap- is 
tains; but if I may have leave to interpoſe my ow" _ 
judgment, what I always admitted as elegant and i 
compliment to the perſon invited, I could never cen- by 
ſure as extravagant. He was always happy in the - 0 


notice 
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notice of people of faſhion, and no wonder if others, 
who envied him their company, invent ſomething to 
5nd fault with. However, the money he ſpent was 
ſolely his own; and the greateſt entertainment he 
made was on the occaſion of our being compleatly 
equipped, when his grace of Hamilton dined on 
board : Mr. Walker had five barges lying at the 
ſore to receive him. As he. was upon the water, he 
was ſaluted by two of our king's ſhips, which were 
then lying in the river, and by all the ſhips of our 
own fleet, as he paſſed them: The ſalutes were with 
the ſmall arms and manning of the ſhips ;- for, by his 
Portugueſe majeſty's orders, no great guns are allow- 
ed to be fired above the caſtle of Belem When the 
duke came in proſpe& of the King George, we ap- 
neared with only our common enſign, jack, and pen- 
nant flying; but as he drew near, the men being 
placed all over the ſeveral parts of her on the ſtays, 
yards, bowſprit, ſhrouds, and gunnels, with the dif- 
ferent and various colours of all the maritime nations 
of the world rolled up in their hands, at the beat 
of a drum let them all fly in an inſtant ; which hid 
the ſhip in a ſudden metamorphoſis, as in an heap of 
painted waves, and made an appearance in the tran- 
ſition very beautiful and ſtriking. At which his grace. 


performance of greater merit; nor was his politeneſs 
leſs expreflive as to other parts of the entertainment. 

If it may not be thought too tedious a delay to ſtop- 
the reader for an account of a very odd and ſtrange 
exorciſm, or caſting out of a devil, which we were 
witneſſes to, we. will give a deſcription of it for its 
novelty, $6 

It may be aſked, why ſo many of our remarks con- 
cerning theſe countries are touching religion? We 
anſwer, that in thoſe Romiſh countries of Europe, it 
is the chief thing attraQts notice; other cuſtoms and 
manners being much the ſame as with us. Indeed it 
is the moſt uſeful characteriſtic to be remarked to out 
countrymen, as in our ſuperiority to it chiefly conſiſts 
our ſuperiority over them. We ſhall therefore tell it 
Very ſhortly, "ES. Mr, 


expreſſed a pleaſure that would have complimented a 


* 
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Mr. Walker attended his grace of Hamilton, in 4 
tour or party of pleaſure, about twenty-five or thirty 
miles from Liſbon, to Maffra and Sentrin : at the ff 
of which places, is the greateſt and moſt beautify] 
palace of modern architeQure in the known world, 
being a palace, convent, and church, all in one, 
built of white marble, highly poliſhed on the inſide, 
and reckoned to have coſt upwards of ten millions 
ſterling. At the laſt, is another of extream Gothic 
antiquity, and eſteemed a work of equal curioſity of 
its kind, having been built by the Moors when they 
were in poſſeſſion of the country. In which is alarge 
hall of great extent, wherein are ſome hundreds of 
_ through which they uſed to perforn 
their Mooriſh dances. The duke, after taking an 
attentive review of both theſe ſtruQures, and their 
ſeveral curioſities, returned to Liſbon. Mr. Walker 
and ſame of his company went forward ta Calcavello, 
where was a prieſt famous for caſting out devils; 
we were obſervers of the ceremony, it being perform- 
ed in a public church. The ſubject he worked on 
WAS A young woman, who. in one ſenſe was no im- 
poltreſs, as ſhe certainly imagined herſelf inwardly 
poſſeſſed with an evil demon. But how the ſpiti 
came there was as certainly owing to the prepoſſeſſ- 
ons of the prieſt himſelf, who purpoſely terrifed 
the poor creature into a belief of it. 

The occaſion was this: a family in the place being 
ſuperſtitiouſly affected at ſome accidents happening 
in the houſe, imagined it poſſeſſed with a devil, and 
ſent for a prieſt to turn the devil out. The prielt 
ſearching the houſe for him, at laſt found him in the 
- maid-ſervant. She, naturally alarmed thereat, and 
frightened to a degree oi terror, which reaches near 
the borders of frenzy, could not help feeling, what 
he ſaid he faw and converſed with in her; and at 
this operation, to which ſhe was publicly brought, 
it was he ſaw and ſpoke to the devil in her, not ſie 
who complained ; he, with ſudden ftartings, fre- 
quently crying out, that the devil was now here 8 
her, now there. Then he made pretences of "ne 
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ering him; whilſt at every word or touch, the poor 
terrified creature ſhuddering in belief, ſhrieked with 
fear; or ſcared from her ſenſes, dropt into ſwoons, 
or fell into fits or agonies of laughing, weeping, or 
convulſed inſenſibility. All which was beheld with: 
admiration by the crowd, as the violent tearings and 


workings of the ſpirit. When ſhe recovered from 
the fit, he was ready to throw her, till frightened 


and trembling, into another; till at laſt, judging by 
her paſſions (of which he ſeemed a cunning maſter, 


and in which his whole ſecret appeared to us to con- 


fit) when was the proper time to produce the devil, 
he pulled him, as he ſaid, with a roar out of her 


mouth, and ſaw him fly away, being the only man 


in the company who did. The poor girl, ſatisfied 
that the ſpirit was gone, began to recover; but was 
ſo weak and enfeebled, that I dare fay ſhe took a 
woman's fuil time in ſuch-re-eſtabliſhment of herſelf 


after this her delivery. The prieſt was thought to. 


have done a-great work, and was almoſt worſhipped 


by the believing multitude, as having performed an- 


apoſtolic miracle. In which pretence he run no riſque 
of being detected of impoſture ; for if he had drove 


lis patient into madneſs, he had ſtill been ſafe from 
the unputation, or. even ſuppoſition of ſuch practice; 
as the madneſs would have been attributed to the 
great power the devil had over her; which again. 


would have been aſcribed to her own fin: 
The cheat was ſo very palpable to us, that I can» 


not ſay whether we were moved more with anger at 


the villainy of the pretending prieſt, or pity at the 


blinded belief of the by- ſtanding people. But in the 


doubt where to fix, we ſoon dropt our paſſions, and 
recalled our thoughts to a conſideration of ourſelves 


in thanks to God, who had brought us into this world 


under his happier diſpenſation, or light of reaſon. 
The proſpect of our enlightened country appeared 
before us; and we ſaw what we hope each individual 
in it will believe, that a Britiſh peaſant, born to liber- 
ty of mind, as well as perſon, is, in his own ſtate, a 
more noble exiſtence of man than the rich n 


| 
| 
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of thoſe countries, whoſe minds have ſubmitted fron 


their youth to have the chains and ſhackles of preju flee 
dice and ſuperſtition put upon them, and which they clo 
mult ever after wear and drag on in old age, as the fav 


ſlaves of prieſtly impoſition, and of its aſſociate, ty. 
ranny ; for the loſs of the mind's freedom is the cer. bi 
tain conſequence of the general loſs of liberty. Hence 


| 

let every human being of Britain know, how great y 
a treaſure they have to defend in their own conntry: ve 
for ſhould we know its loſs, the forfeiture of lik th 
would appear an eaſy price of re-purchaſing that na- th 
tural right of our exiſtence, to hand it down a bleſſing te 
to poſterity ; which they have alſo a further right in, m 
as we received it from our fathers. ef 
| W 

HAF. VI. in 

tl 

The entire loſs of the Prince Edward tender. In- tl 
king the St. Juan Baptiſta, An account of the g 


vice-roy on board. Taking two Spaniſh ſetters, 
And the engagement with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh 


man of war. And our return to Liſbon, 

1 July the 10th, 1747, O. S. the com- 
modore made ſignal to weigh. Our fleet wele 

Private Ships of War. 


The King George. Commodore. | 
Prince Frederick. Edward Dottin. | 
Duke _ | Rob. Denham. 

Princeſs Amelia. Andrew Riddle. V Capts. 

Priuce George. Fr. Davidſon. . 


Prince Edward Tender. Fred, Hamilton. 


in the whole one hundred and fourteen carriage fen 
beſides ſwivels, and a compleat thouſand men. Next 
day we proceeded to our ſtation, which was to cruiſe 
between Cape Cantin on the Barbary coaſt, and Cape 
St. Mary's on the Portugueze. 
But almoſt as ſoon as we got to our ſtation, a fatal 
accident happened the Prince Edward tender ; 4 


pts. 


— 


* 2» 
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on the thirteenth, having the day before ſeen a large 


fleet of ſhips to the number of twenty, and being in 
cloſe chace of them, as ſhe crouded fail after us, we 
ſaw her on a ſudden reel ſtrangely in the water, and 
then founder ſtern foremoſt, contrary to all other 
ſhips in ſinking, as they generally 33 by the head. 
All the boats were got out as ſoon as * — but 
notwithſtanding every aſſiſtance, the only perſons ſa- 
ved were Mr. Hamilton and two men, who kept 
themſelves above water by their own ſwimming, till 
the boats got to them; all the reſt periſhed to about 
ten. Surprizing itis to think how deficient our com- 
mon ſeamen in general are in that exerciſe, ſo very 
eſſential to their profeſſion! This fad — 
was occaſioned by her mainmaſt ſtarting out of the ſte 
in which it was placed, not having had ſufficient hold 
thereof; for by the training of it in crouding fail, 
the heel ſlipt out, and then the maſt again plunging 
downwards by the weight of the ſhrouds and fails up- 
on it, run through her bottom, and ſunk her inſtant- 
ly; the weight of the maſt ſlipping backwards, ſend- 
ing her down by the ſtern as before deſcribed. The 
ſhips we were in chace of proved to be a fleet of 
Dutchmen, under convoy of two men of war of ſix- 
ty guns each, from Malaga to Liſbon. 

Watching in our ſtation about 12 o'clock at noon, 
Auguſt the ninth, wind N. N. E. Cape Spartel bear- 
ing E. by N. diſtant about eight leagues, our ſhip 
was all on a ſudden becalmed, and as it were, ſtruck 
motionleſs. Every ſhip alſo, as they came up one 
after another, having the wind with them to the 
ſpot where we lay becalmed, the moment they reach- 
ed us, dropt their fails, and there we all lay as in a 


regular line of battle. As not a ruffle moved along | 


the ſurface, the ſea became an entire mirror, and ſo 
continued moſt of the next day; which, though a 
ſcene of ſurprizing beauty from the ſtillneſs of the 
Whole, and the clear reflection of the ſhips and their 


. breathleſs pennants in the water, yet the time ap- 


peared tedious even to an irkſomeneſs, and our own 
Hence at the occaſion ſeemed to join the ſleep of na- 
np | ture. 
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ture. The very muſick loſt its ſweetneſs and grey 
infipid, and every attempt in it to ſprightlinels in 


power failed; which ſhews us the unhappineſs of an 


inactive ſtate, and that man is formed to be employ. 
ed. When the wind ſprung up, a. tranſport in us 
roſe with it at our releaſe from inactivity, as at being 
ſet free from an impriſonment. 

At this time we ſtruck a dolphin, which was not 
| uſual here, it being always in purſuit of the flying 

fiſh, who moſtly trequent the Mediterranean and 
Weſt-Indies ; and who, to avoid him, will often. 
light upon the decks of ſhips. The dolphin as it dies 
changes to a thouſand various colours of exquiſite 
fire and beauty. From its boldneſs or familiarity in- 
following ſhips, the old fable of its great love to man- 
kind may have taken riſe ; but as painters in the tra- 
dition of its figure which they have handed down to- 
us, ſeem to have miſtaken.its ” Gay deſcribing it more 
like the ſeal, dog-headed and high- backed (whereas 
it is ſhaped moſt like the ſalmon, longer and thinner): 
we may juſtly conclude the name has been miſuſed or 
wrong applied. Some people conjecture, that the 
fiſh meant by the dolphin is the porpoiſe, which ſpe- 


cies is equally familiar, and will follow a ſhip in great 


numbers for ſeveral days; and which, from its roll 
or play in the water, always appears curved, though a 
ſtraight fiſh in itſelf: beſides, the dolphin is of delt- 
cate favour and very wholſome, which the others 


are not. This ſeems alſo to corroborate the above 


ſuppoſition ; for, to my beſt recollection, we have: 


never heard of the ancients eating the dolphin, and: 


they feemed to ſearch the earth, air, and ſeas for de- 


licacies, with equal ſkill as the moderns. But what 


moſt of all favours the conjeQure is, that the true 
dolphin is ſeldom ſeen in the Mediterranean, where 
as the porpoiſes roll there in great numbers. 


On the night of the ſeventeenth, the Prince _ 
e 


tender did not anſwer the falſe fires made from t 


reſt of the fleet, and being miſſing the next morning 


and the 1 days, we imagined that through 
ſome diſtreſs, ſhe 


ad turned back, or put into Mis 


+ low us, which brought to my recollection, at once, 


thundered“. Thank God! we had here but half of 


but as by the commodore's orders, all boats ſent upon 
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This was the greater loſs to us -on account of the 
former accident to the Prince Edward, as we had in 
frequent ſervices . experienced the uſe af theſe ſmall 
tenders. 9 5 IF. 
On the twentieth, about ten in the morning, in 

ſight of the Barbary Coaſt, we ſaw a ſtrange fail to 
leeward, and made ſignals for chaſing : but there be- 
ing little or no wind, we gained on her very ſlowly 
all that day, In the evening, we hoiſted out the 
barge and yawl, and ſent them after her, leſt ſhe 
ſhould alter her courſe in the night: ſo did the Prince 
Frederick and the Duke theirs. At hve in the even- 
ing our yawl returned, not being able to keep a-head 
of the ſhip: we were ſtill out of reach of the chaſe, 
but at eight the barges got up with her, when ſhe fi- 
red two 4 at them, which they returned with their 
ſmall-arins; but in an hour after, we loſt fight both 
of our barges and the chaſe, they bearing W. S. W. 
about two miles diſtance ; for now the wind freſhened, 


and the weather grew cloudy. Violent lightnings 


alſo came on, ſo as frequently to ſet the whole air 
at once in a flaſh of fire. At other times we ſaw the 
lightning at ſome diſtance pour down from the ſkies 
in pointed ſtreams of fire, and the claps of thunder 
broke ſo loud and near us, as made the ſcene terrible. 
Whether from the ſound itſelf, or diſtant ecchoes of 
it I cannot fay, but the noiſe ſometimes ſeenied be- 


the deſcription and ſolution of the like circumſtance, 
of a ſtorm in the Æneid, where it ſays, The poles 


that deſcription to encounter, the wind not riſing to 
any violence. About midnight it grew' exceeding 
dark: we and the other ſhips a 

barges, which were anſwered by ſome of them. A 
little afterwards the Duke's Darge fell in with the 


Prince Frederick, and they hoiſted her in: the next | 


morning we faw the chaſe again, and our barge at- 
tending her, but no ſight of the Prince Frederick's, 
wherein were fifteen of the beſt ſailors of the ſhip: 


theſe 


alſe fires for our 
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| theſe expeditions, conſtantly took with them a flore 
of water, ſome proviſions, and a compaſs, in caſe of 


loſing the ſhips by night or fogs; ſo it was hoped . 


that theſe poor fellows being provided with all theſe 
neceſſaries, would make ſome place of fafety. 
About fix, we came up with the chaſe, who did 
not ſtrike her colours till the Prince Frederick had fi- 
red a. fourth gun at her, which appeared the more 
FO as the fleet was in view. She was the $t, 
u 


an Baptiſta, burthen eighty. tons, a. Spaniſh tartan, 


from the Canaries bound to Cadiz, with money and 
cocoa, which cargo was ſaid to be” part of the trea- 


ſure of the Hector and Henry, the very ſhips which 
we before mentioned, we were originally intended to. 


| 50 in queſt of. Her money was not above ſix thou- 
and pounds; but her other cargo was rich. The 
money was put on board the King George, and the 


cocoa and other valuable effects on board the other 


ſhips; and Mr. Hamilton, who before had the com- 


and himſelf followed with the fleet, intending to 


o. 


water at Faro. 
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On the next day we chaſed three large fail of ſhips. _ 


They were the Jerſey man of war, captain Hardy, 
the Spence ſloop, and Enterprize ; who gave us the 
igreeable news of their having met the Prince George 


tender, about eight days before off Cape St. Mary's; 


and two days afterwards we received an account by 
znother chaſe, that ſhe and the Tartan prize were 
both fafe at Faro: The ſame day alſo; the Prince 
Frederick received the news, by a: ſhip. ſhe-met;, of 
her barge being ſafe with all her crew, at a Spaniſh 
port about ten leagues to the eaſtward: of Faro, cal- 
ed High- mount. They had been ſeparated from our 
hips in that dreadſul night, by a hurricane, which 
caught them in particular; and were out at fea eight 
days and nights, before they reached the ſhore: fo 
that it was the greateſt goodneſs of Providence, 
which foretold them to take fach proviſions with them 
25 they did. For as it was, they were drove to the 
greateſt hardſhips and terrors of mind, not having a 
morſel left them for the laſt day before they faw land, 
except ſome water and brandy, after having ſcanted. 
themſelves to a poor pittance for the former days ; 
andat laſt they were obliged to ſubmit themſelves pri- 
ſoners to an enemy's country. 

On the twenty-fifth, the commodore ſtood in for 
Faro to water, when the Prince George joined us. 
Here we righted our ſhips, and proceeded to Lagos 
Bay, on purpoſe to land there the Spaniſh gentlemen, 
captain and priſoners. The commodore ſent with: 


the vice-roy, as a compliment of a guard, an equal 


number of the Spaniſh priſoners, to be, when got ta 
High-mount (as it was the firſt Spaniſh town in his 
way homeward) exchanged for our men. And alfo 
begged him to deliver ſome letters of credit, which 
carried orders for them, when the cartel was ſettled, 
to come round to him at Liſbon ; for it would have 
treſpaſſed too far on the time of our cruiſe, to have 
waited for them till they could have come to Faro. 


This gentleman, when aboard, took great pleaſure 


in obſerving the behaviour and cuſtoms of the com- 


mon ſeamen, and expreſſed his approbation of many 
particularities 


-- 


ww 
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particularities in them, not out of meer complaiſaice and in 
but always giving very ſenſible rea ſons for his remark; ll ® vat 
One obſervation among many, much ſuperior to % If tl 
tho' too tedious to be here introduced, I cannot hel man's 
remarking for the common familiarity. of it to us; himſel 
eſpecially as a contrary reaſoning on the fame ſubſel. ſhall v 
has generally ſeemed to-take place. manne 
It was always Mr. Walker's rule to promote as much ſome | 
exerciſe as poſſible among the men, by planning out may n 
various diverſions for them which created ſwetting: — 
count! 


being convinced, that the ſea- ſcurvy increaſed itſelf, 
or took moſt root in a {luggiſh blood; and that by 
frequent moderate perſpirations, thoſe falts wight 
be worked off, or melted by ſweating, which would 
otherwiſe corrode, or fix themſelves in a mattes, 
which, ſo let to reſt, would in a little time grow too 
heavy or hard to be puſhed or waſhed off, However 
right his opinion may be, he by this practice always 
kept his men in every ſhip ſweet and healthful. A 
Cale of foils always lay on the quarter-decks, for the 
uſe and exerciſe of the officers, and cudgels lay on 
the other decks for the common men. At which, all — 
took their turns. Our Spaniſh gentleman was moſt 15 
delighted at the cudgel- playing, which was frequent. 3 
ly performed on purpoſe beſore him by our belt maſ- 
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ters of the art. As ſometimes a broken head was a =] 
proof of the maſterſhip, or the end of the entertain- K 
ment; when he ſaw the blood come, and the wound- h 
ed man in ſuch good humour with the conquered, a3 
immediately to ſhake hands and drink together (which 5 
was the cuſtom) he always lifted up his eyes with a- _ 
mazement and admiration, and faid, that he de- bo 
' fired no greater inſtance than that one low particular - 
of two the greateſt inherent virtues which could bleſs ra 
a people m * namely, courage and generoſity * 
of ſoul; and that from this common circumſtance he " 
was fully convinced of the peculiar greatneſs of the . 


nation. With us, ſays he, the grandſon of the man 
who had: loſt blood, would have owed a ſecret grudge of 
to the children. of the other, who. had W of 
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ind in all probability would ſome time or other take 
an unfair opportunity of a bloody revenge.” 


If the reader has gained an opinion of this = 
man's ſenſe, and will not think a ſtory from him of 
hinſelf an interruption to the preſent buſineſs ; [ 
hall venture to relate one after him, in as good a 


manner as I can. If the reader ſhould think that in 
ſome parts it puts on the air of a romance; I beg he 
may not charge me with ſuch taſte of writing, but 
conſider the perſons, who are the actors in it: whoſe 
country's favourite paſſion is love. In which, as of 
all people in the world they are moſt reſtrained in, fo. 
are they of any moſt ſcheming and venturous in pur- 
ſuing it. The ſtory was introduced by ſome enquiry 


we made about the earthquake at Lima. 

Jo tell you my true loſſes, fays he, I muſt be- 
gin very far back, even from my infancy. My father 
was vice-roy or governor of the place, of which I at 
preſentam. Dying, whilſt I was very young, he left 


me and my mother, with all his effects (which were 


perſonal and very conſiderable) in the care of the 
next great man of the place ; who, by having been 
long in ſome public office there, had amaſſed a ſur- 
priſing fortune of the like kind: for Europeans, who 
ill thoſe great offices, ſeldom realize in the country 
the profits they make by it. This gentleman did not 
diſcharge the truſt, which my father placed in him, 
4 he ought: for, in my younger days, I remember 


to have heard my mother make great complaints of 


dis parſimony in his allowances to her and myſelf, as 
not conſiſtent with either of our characters, and in- 
furious to the education I ought to have received. 
For the better part of which I was totally obliged to 
her particular care and early inſtruction of me; and 
though a woman, I have at this day no reaſon to 
complain of her tutorſhip ; as ſhe was in the firſt 
place a perſon of ſtrict virtue, and had ſeveral other 
recommending accompliſhments. This circumſtance 
of my life has often furniſhed me with a ſtrong power 
of refleting, how very eſſential in the conſideration 
of marriage is the choice of a wiſe woman, even be- 
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yond beauty or fortune; for in caſe of any ill fate 
accident happening the huſband, ſhe can then ſup- 
ply his place to his children. The firſt ſtroke of f 
fortune I ſuffered was by an illneſs ſhe was ſeized with 
which occaſioned her death. I-was then a youth l. 
bout fourteen years old. Even at that tender age he 
death-bed prognoſtications were very alarming tome, 
in recommending ſtrongly to my» example the merits 
of my deceaſed father, as the better truſt for a future 
livelihood than any expeQations of a- fortune in ny 
guardian's hands. After the duties of her funeral 
were. performed, the firſt viſit I paid was to my guar- 
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dian, deeply affected with the impreſſion which the n 
words of my dying mother had made upon me, He ile 
very ſoon took: occaſion to tell me, that I muſt non ſervin 
think. of looking out for ſome. buſineſs to-enter into, 22 
my fortune in his hands being, as he ſaid, ſo ven fe v 


ſmall and inſignificant, thro' the extravagance and 
ill conduct of my father; at the ſame time he threy 
out ſome accuſations againſt him for his better gene- 
roſity. I had ſtrength of mind patiently to beholl 
myſelf an outcaſt to the world. I had temper and 
ſpirit to bear and deſpiſe the avaricious fraud of 6 
great a villain : but tho“ I did not remember my fa. 
ther, yet having heard ſo many people talk of hi 
virtues to me, I could not ſubmit to any lie or infam 
to be ſcratched on the fair monument of his fame. | 
| inſulted the old villain as a liar ;-I accuſed him of geh 
fraud, and upbraided him with ingratitude to u Fh 
friend's remains. In ſhort, our paſſions on both ſides of 
growing equally high (as he was not uſed to contra” WW va: 
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dition) we took up weapons. againſt each other; co 
and though he was in years; yet conſidering my bo- ext 
hood, the match had in it no ungenerous inequality: * 
however, I gained much the advantage; and hen qu 
his ſervants with his daughter (who was his og us 


child, and heir to all his fortune) interpoſed, my band he 
was faſtened to his throat, and I believe had ſoon to 
ftopped his life; but on her appearance, I diſengsgel 00 
me from my hold, and excuſing myſelß to her 11 © Bl 1 
manner due to her affinity and my own quſtihcanov By k 
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«tired. I then applied to ſome of my father's ac- 
quaintances for aſſiſtance to recover my fortune, or a 
gente! maintenance out of my guardian's hands. E- 
jery one almoſt anſwered me in dumb ſhew, with ex- 
welſive ſhrugs, or commiſerating ſhakings of the 
head. Some indeed went (© far as to give an opini- 
on, © that it was a pity my father's fon ſhould be put 
to any neceſſities for a genteel liviag ;” and one or 
two promiſed me, that they would ſpeak to him for 
ſomething to be done in my behalf; but when I wait- 
ed on them again for their anſwer, I was upbraided 
by them for my paſt conduct, in offering to lift my 
um againſt my guardian, a ſecond parent; and dil- 


ſetving of favour. Under theſe circumſtances fitting 
one morning alone, very penſive, a young negro girl 
left with my ſervant a preſent for me of a water-me- 
on, wrapped up in a ſmall baſket; and went off be- 
fore I could enquire to whom I was obliged. © Tak 
It owed its 


it had been cut and ou together. 


weight to a large preſent of gold. My pride here got 


the better of my gratitude, What, faid I, am I be- 
come a dependant on charity, to be fed by alms ? 1 
threw it on the ground, and upbraided my ſervant 
for taking it in; but at laſt reaſon gained the rule, 
at my ſervant's offering to take it away out of my 
aght, I took it up wytelf, and put to its proper uſes. 
There was a young gentleman of the place, a man 
of large fortune, my intimate and acquaintance: he 
was in love with my guardian's daughter, to whole 
courtſhip (as from ſeveral circumſtances there was no 
expectancy of gaining a father's conſent) I had been 
rery adminiſtering in delivering letters, at -the fre- 
quent viſits of buſineſs or ceremony which my mother 


uſed to pay the houſe ; for ſhe always carried me with 
her. But I never was fo ſucceſsful in my embaſly as 


to bring my friend any anſwer back. Though I now 


could be no longer his aſſiſtant, and he knew it, yet 


| imagined this compliment to my diſtreſs came from 
lim. I taxed him with it: he ſeriouſly W 
e 


miſſed with a coolneſs that told me I was very unde- 


ag i out, I found it very heavy, and could perceive . 
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the merit of it, but generouſly offered me his friend. 
ſkip in that or any other way in his power; and in. 
deed he was the only ſolace of converſation and fami. 
liar of ſincere friendſhip I had at all times recourſe 
to. I on the other hand continued the truſty conſ- 
dant of his love, and was generally his attendant tg 
the ſilent window at night of his beautiful miſtreſi 
who frequently was there to receive us, and in her 


addreſs and behaviour, was truly amiable, tho' no Wi oy 
ways encouraging to the hopes of a lover, even tobe 1 * 
complaiſant to me, notwithſtanding the. diſorder of * V 
ſpirits my attack on her father had thrown her into, 5 hi 
which I heard had coſt her a fit of illneſs. But a- un 5 
midſt-all this friendſhip, which for upwards of four Mon 
years was uninterrupted and lively, I never once wa (ent u. 
reduced to the bluſh of accepting, the convenience - ce 
of his purſe, though every day offered it. My ſtil 3 
unknown bene factor attacked me a thouſand wa him to 
with a like liberality, and took me every time unguard- * | 
ed. To tell the many and elegant ſtratagems made he E 
uſe of to deceive me into an eaſy acceptance of (6 "FW 
much bounty, would take up more time than I ought * 
to treſpaſs on you, for a recital of the whole ſtory. ay 
One morning I received a formal challenge froma ker: 
perſon, unknown, to meet at a certain ſpot, but to berſe 
bring no ſecond. I went, andat the appointed place, Wl cuſe 
on a tree, hung a writing with theſe words in a wo- it 


man's hand, Strike at my heart.. I went to take it 


ty purſe of gold. Alas! faid I, ſmiling, you are « ill > 
dangerous enemy to engage; and Ion you haye be- 
fore conquered me: however, for this once, I take 
you away priloner. Another time at night I was 
met by a ſlave, who rudely and ſuddenly threw a 
mantle or ſhort cloak over my head and face. I inn. 
Lined an aſſaſſination. Villain, faid I, tear ing it off 
my face, and drawing my ſword, when 50 perlon 

aring, I took up the mantle, which, was a fine 
piece of gold and filyer embroidery in needlework, 
with theſe characters, You have firuck my heart and 
ought to be my priſoner ; and at the four on 
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ung by way of toſſels four gold knit purſes, richly 
led, Theſe kind of preſents grew ſo familiar to me, 
it I inſenſibly began to-conceive I had ſome angel- 
eward above, who knew all my neceſſities, and pro- 
ided accordingly : for I gave a looſe to the pleaſu- 
ble purtuits of youth, almoſt totally neglected my 
mardian's debt to me, or not conſidering it was any 
bart of my dependance. 

One day, my friend -came to me with tranſports 
in his eyes and geſtures, © Read that letter, fays 
te, from my dear Iſabella,” throwing it on the ta- 
dle. When 1 took it up, my ſurprize kept equalpace 
with his joy, not ſo much at the contents, as at the 
and, which I knew to be the ſame that wrote the 
abel on the tree. However, the contents were ſuffi- 
cient to cover all my confuſion, which my counte- 
nance expreſſed at it. They gave an account of her 
father then lying at the point of death, and defired 
kim to come to her houſe at a certain hour that night 
in a prieſt's habit, and. to bring me with him dreſt in 
the like diſguiſe, when we thould be admitted on 
buſineſs of much importance. We attended in every 
particular conforming to the appointment, and were 
utroduced to an apartment, where the lady made 
her appearance, and with great grace addreſſing 
herſelf to my friend, faid, ** 1 dare ſay you will ex- 
cuſe my aſking your aſſiſtance in łhis private manner, 
i it intends the ſervice of your friend. My father 
has now entered upon his laſt hour of intelligent life, 
being now in his Kaſes, which he obtains at inter- 
jals between very violent deliriums. His phyſicians 
aſſure me, that his next fit of frenzy will be his end. 
| know the high demand this gentleman has on him 
for a fortune, which for ſome purpoſes, of which 1 
am ignorant; has been Concealed. I mean to make 
no excuſes for my father, where heaven has taken a- 
way all excuſe by giving ſuch abundant bleſſings to. 


his peculiar ſhare. I have therefore ſollicited an ac- 


count from him; but he declines giving any to me, 
laying, he will make confeſſions of it to his fathers, 
and give a ſufficient reſtitution to them. Now, Sir, 
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as I am willing to do juſtice to this injured gentle. 
man, I conſidered that the church would conceal the 
confeſſion, to ſecure to itſelf the gift of reſtitution. 
and as my father is now ſo far ſpent, as not to be able 
to diſcover the fraud, which I mean with a good in. 
tention to impoſe upon him; if I have your conſent 
toit, I will admit you into the. chamber to take his con- 
feſſion ; and as none other except his phyſicians have 
been admitted-to him in his deliriums, you need fear 
no . preſent interruption or future detection. If you 
fatisfy yourſelves about the particulars, as to the for- 
tune, you may depend upon -my after .execution of 
what is juſt ; and I dare fay, I ſhall do his ſoul mot 
good by a return of the whole to the proper owner, 
than by any gift to the church of a part.“ This 
was ſpoke with ſuch a tender duty for a dying father, 
as viſibly revealed in her a fear and concern for his 
having done amiſs; at the ſame time it ſhewed ſuch 
an unbounded generoſity of mind, that we could not 
but admire the whole with wonder as in filence. We 
were accordingly admitted into the chamber where 
the ſick man lay, who by a glimmering light was ſo 
eaſily deceived in us as to reveal the important ſecret. 
For my friend played the prieſt extremely well; and 
being a man of humour, bartered much about the 
ſum to be paid to the church in the place of reſtiu- 
tion. For my part I was almoſt totally ſilent, but o- 
tentimes could ſcarcely refrain my ſmiles. When we 
withdrew, his daughter waited to receive us. I 
almoſt afraid to repeat the ſum mentioned, leſt the 
largeneſs of it (as it was very conſiderable) ſhould be 
beyond what her generoſity, though great, had in- 
tended to beſtow. She did not ſhew the leaſt fur- 
prize at it; but telling us that ſhe would at the pro- 
per time aſk us to a more public viſit, wiſhed us good 
night, as, ſhe faid, ſhe had ſome ceremonies to ſee 
| Charged to her father in his next return of frenzy, 
which was now every moment expected; recom 
mending.it to us to kęep this affair in the mean um- 
a ſecret. The next day we received a public account 


ol her father's dying mad, under the office of extrean 
unction. 
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unction. I dare ſay from the witneſs I myſelf was to 
his latter moments, that the frenzy of his mind was 
but the outſide illneſs, or effect of a troubled conſci- 
ence within. - 8th 226] 1 

My next refleQtions you may imagine were upon 
the paſt behaviour of my guardian angel, for ſuch 
her appearance in her whole conduct was to me. My 
friend was greatly alert and elevated, prethinking 
her his future bride ; nor did his generpfity and love 
for me envy me my future expectations of ſuch a pro- 
miſed fortune, diminiſhing his own; but I was in no 
ſmall pain on his account. I was conſcious of her 
regard for me in the many tokens ſent with the mul- 
titude of her bounties. I could then plainly diſcover 
a reſervedneſs in her to him in our late interview, 
and well account for her former exactneſs of addreſs 
and decorum through all the paſt, flattering myſelf 
that the frequent opportunities Ke gave him of night- 
ly ſcenes at her window, were owing to her defire of 
my company, and fo it was. The time was not long 
before the ſent for us, ſooner indeed than we could 
ſuppoſe her affairs in a readineſs. Our invitation was 
to an entertainment where were many of her friends, 


before whom ſhe took an opportunity of acquainting 


me, © that her father before his death had mentioned 
to a friend, that ſuch a portion of his perſonal effects 
belonged to me; but that ſhe believed he had in his 
paſſion deſtroyed moſt of my papers on receiving the 
late affront from me : wherefore if I was content with 
the account, ſhe was ready to return it.” You may 
again judge my happineſs, and the whole company's 
approbation and wonder at her beauteous conduct. 
Even my friend was to his coſt delighted ; but after- 
wards, when the firlt ſallies of my joy began to give 
way to reflection, I ſunk into a ſevere melancholy and 


thought how to diſcharge myſelf with honour between - : 


love and friendſhip. You cannot be ſurprized, if I 
lay, U ſincerely was in love, and gratitude alſo threw 
ts ſtronger bonds on my inclinations. I bleſſed m 
fate that had ſo ſeparated us for the paſt years, le 
by growing up with her perfections, I had become ſo 
Yor. II. H | ſamiliar 
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familiar to them (which is often the caſe between bro- 
ther and ſiſter) as not to feel the ſtrong notice of 
them, which 1 did by being awaked at once into the 
light. I ſaw her paſſion for me at every inſtance dif. 
cover itſelf, and even my friend now began to think 
her behaviour too reſerved to his courtſhip, as ſhort of 
his expectations, or ſelf-promiſes of her favour ; and 
perceiving alſo my alteration of mind, he inſiſted, asl 
thought, with-a jealouſy upon knowing the cauſe. [ 
thought it more confiſtent with our friendſhip to reveal 
to him, that it was upon his account I had entertain- 
ed any concern at my preſent fortune, -«nd diſcloſed 
my whole breaſt to him, and my opinions of her love. 
His eyes were opened; he ſaw the truth as clear as! 
did; confuſion of mind and loſs of all ſenſe depri- 
ved him of himſelf. He fainted in my arms. I re- 
covered him to life, but not to his ſenſes; anger, 
rage, and revenge now took place. He drew his 
ſword, and ſhortening it made a ſtroke at me, which 
I avoided, and with the-utmoſt -pity took my leave, 
giving him over to time to bring his diſtempered mind 
to health and reaſon. But his frenzy did not leave 
him: he ſpoke aloud his complaints againſt me, as of 
a falſe friend; who had robbed him of his love. He 
more madly ſpoke of the late tranſaction of our im. 
poſing on the deceaſed father, and I immediately had 
notice from my friends to prepare for my elcape; 
for upon his imprudent diſcovery, the power of the 

convent would otherwiſe have taken hold of me in. 

ſtantly. My firſt thoughts of providing for myſelf 

wete ſoon changed into a total care for my :beauteous 
guardian, who was rather more guilty than myſelf, 

as the generous contriver of the plot. I haltened 

to her, revealed our mutual danger with the freenels 

of an approved lover; for the danger put by all cere 

mony, and the in like manner was ſurprized into the 

ſame behaviour. The alternative was to fly away to: 

ether, or be doomeg to all worldly adverfity, if ve 

g laid. We engaged two particular friends of gieat 
conſequence in {tri& fidelity to us: to them we con 
veyed our larger boxes of treaſure, and taking * 
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o- Wl us all our jewels and a large quantity of money, we 
of left Lima in the night with a man and woman-ſervant, 
he u a fwift carriage. Our friends wiſely barricaded 
lil both our houſes, and deſerted them; by this means 
nk Wl the ceremony of breaking open firſt the one and then 
of me other (as the fraternity thought we muſt be con- 
cealed in one of them) took up molt of the next day, 
and favoured our eſcape ; for they came, as expected, 
and — us gone, took poſſeſſion of both our 


houſes and all the rich furniture in them, in part of 
retaliation of the particular fam bequeathed to them 


xd y the deceaſed, which particular alſo our frantic 
ove. friend revealed, and hereby got pardon and abſoluti- 
as on for himſelf. But he did not enjoy life long: he 
pri- vas pitied by ſome, deſpiſed by others, hated by him- 
te- elt, and died in ſome months after. Much to be la- 
ger, WI mented it is, that when we negle@ the watch over 
his ourſelves, our paſſions often take fuch ungovernable 


hich re, and rage over the fair palace of reaſon! In 
ave, twenty four hours we were ſeveral leagues on our 
mind Wh way to Panama, from whence, as our defignwas,. we 
leave Wi crofled over to Porto-Bello, and there took ſhipping 
as of Wi for Europe. We got ſafe to Spain. It would be in- 


dulging myſelf too unfaicly in a partial entertainment, 
r im. WW vere | to tell the various ſcenes, through which we 
had paſſed in our travels with the greateſt happineſs, as 
:ape; rot one nisfortune attended us in the whole. The 
f the WWpleaſant times of courtfhip, the alternate accounts of 
ne in- ber contrivances in ſending, and of my furprized ac- 
myſelf I eptances of her paſt favours, and our mutual endea- 
zteous ours to be agreeable to each other, added a peculiar 
nyſelt, I Pleaſure to ourſelves, amidſt the beautiful variety of 
ſtened Wi 'cenes; for the ſtricteſt decorum of reſpect was on 
eeneß my hide preſerved, and an uncenſurable conduct on 
cee: bers. We did not think it ſafe to make any great ſtay 
to the n Old Spain, but went ſoon to France, and from 
% w. bence to Holland. In ſhort, we were the happieſt 
if we ber, were bleſſed with lovely children, had ſeen ma- 
great WY") of the polite courts, ſettled our affairs at Lima 

e co0- by our intereſt in Spain, and at laſt returned thither 
; with Wh "ih the principal command. I muſt juſt ſtop to tell 
* | N 3 | you, 
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you, that the terms by which we made peace with 


the church, were by paying down the real ſum finn. e 
lated between my friend and wife's hu op ur 
tion. 1 cannot but ſmile even NOW, When ! reſſed of ar 
on the acting of that deceit. Little did I then think, . 
tbat the mockery of our increaſing the dues of reſti. Wil ''* 
tution, as a right of our profeſſion, which was the if -/* 
a 8 of ſuch pleaſantry, ſhould he now in eamet i Ct 
_ paid. part 
| Here the gentleman mage Aa full ſtop as at having WAS ; 
concluded his ſtory : and had we imagined the te- all þ, 
.maining part to have been fo tragical a ſcene, after þ I 
pleaſing a walk of entertaining life, our good nature Wil e 
would have checked our further enquiry, which ou Will © 
worſe bred curioſity was too forward in aſking. who 
My houſe, lays he, though landing apart from the but i 
reſt of the city, was a large firudure inatſelf, ſuſici- Ml . 
ent to eſſed its own ruin. At the time of the earth- ber 
guake, which happened on a ſudden upon the clear denz 
and moſs temperate day which the ſkies ever ſeemed u preſe 
compoſe as a bleſſing to mankind, I was in a hall in Her 
the midſt of the town on a public occaſion. The uni- 2 of 
ver ſal crack bur ſt like a bolt of thunder on theear if ene 
every ſenſe; its rolling noiſe, as it paſſed off, conti. 80 
nyed for ſome minutes of time. The earth ſbook, and preſſi 
kept its fit of trembling ; bouſes, churches, whit Ur. 
Areets of building ſunk or tumhled ewery away in ruiu. __ 
Walls were ſeen to open and cloſe again as on joint; ung 
till at laſt the whole city became a mountain of rb. engaf 
biſh, and demoured moſt of its inhabitants vithin in ain 
ozwn bowels. The ſea joined in the common depredati- Noth 
on. It ſewelled over the ſtreets and ruins; then, a "x 
truck with the general terror, it run back witb a "wh 
Arong a reflux ; then flowed again repeated(y, ii * 
at laſt ſetilid like a balance to itſelf. To deſeribe 9 ©! ® 
warious terrors of the people avauld be to paint ſon: He 
ny various faces, but all held in this one opinion, that 5 0 
it was the laſt day of nature. Some run out on iat l Ac 
rand after the jea, and were by its ſudden fes oY 
again inftantiy. everwhelmed 3 ſome made tothe rs 


and country, ; «rl of them were caught, or we; 
, * - 5 | cepre 
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wpted in the ruins, tumbling on their heads. I ww 
act's pen the falling reef of the hall, by a kind 
if arched canopy over my head; I got clear of the 
ſurrounding heap as ſoon as poſſible, and ruſbing 
through all danger, and mounting over hills of ruins, 
J fund my way unhurt tomy own home; which af- 
firded ſtill, if poſſible, a more heart-felt ſhock to that 
part of human nature which I ſhared. The whole 
was a ruined heap ; my. wife, children, and ſer wants, 
all beloxv the disfigured maſs. 1 had every aſſiſtance 
culd be given, and we removed the rubbiſh with an 
expedition that ſcarce ſeemed tedious to my eager wiſh- 
e. Out of five children, heaven ſuued me three, 
who are now alive ; 'my wife was alſo taken up alive, 
but cruſbed and wounded beyond cure. Here you may 
judge a ſcene of tears; but amidſt this ogr forrow, 
ber pious foul ſaw reaſon, for which to thank the hea- 
denly director of all things that ſhe lived to bebold me 
preſerved to defend in life our remaining children. 
fer death was at laſt ſome eaſe to my own heart ; 
a: it put a being out of pain, whoſe better place of ex- 
iſtence was to be in happineſs. 

Some few days after his telling this ffory, he ex- 
preſſing much curiofity about the manner of a ſea- fight, 
Mr. Walker ordered a general exerciſe of the great 
gunsof our own and the other ſhips, that is, of run- 
ning them out to take aim, and in again, as in an 
engagement, with firing of the ſmall arms, one ſhip 
againſt another. Theſe exerciſes we alſo practiced 
other times, as they made the men more regular in 
their actions, when the en agement became. real, 

he commodore in this manner gave him the repre- 
ntation of a ſea- engagement, which was performed 
by all the ſhips with great alacrity, and ſhewed the 
Fandeur of ſuch actions without the terror. At this 
and ſome other marks of reſpect, he expreſſed great 
Kknowledgment of pleaſure and thanks; he after- 
Vargs went aſhore at Lagos-Bay, as before mention- 
a his way to High-mount, where he proved a 
aithful miniſter in obtaining the diſcharge of our men, 
return to the civilities he had received. As we 

| | H 3 ; ſtood 
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ſtood in for Lagos-Bay, with little wind, we ſaw three 
ſettees about three leagues to the weſtward, ſuppoſed 
to be Spaniards. We immediately hoiſted out our 
barge and yaw], and ſent them in purſuit of them; 
the Prince Frederick alfo ſent. both her's, the commo- 
dore having given her the Princeſs Amelia's barge in 
the place of her own. In the evening, about eight 
o'clock, we ſaw our boats in the Offing return with 
two of the ſettees, being Spaniards ; the other had 
run aſhore under the fort, which fired at our boats to 
2 their purſuing. Upon our firſt obſerving our 
ts with their prizes, our ſhips came to an anchor; 
the Spaniards had made a ſtout reſiſtance, which de- 
ſerved compliment equally ſpeaks the attack as bold 
on our ſide. They had one man killed and ſeveral 
wounded ; we had two lieutenants, a gunner, and 
fix other men wounded, two of whom afterwards di- 
ed. Our barge brought the two captains on board 
us: they were Catalonians, and the prizes were the 
St. Mazine and St. Chriſtopher from Barcelona, bound 
to Liſbon, with raiſins and filk handkerchiefs. 
When we had juſt finiſhed our watering, October 
the ſixth, the laſt and moſt ſevere engagement hap- 
pened, which for its various accidents and catafiro- 
hes has been equalled by few, but exceeded by none. 
Mc. Walker in the Boſcawen had before engaged and 
overcome fix armed Martinico ſhips at one time, 2 
they were each inferior to him. Here he had a Co- 
Joſſus ſingly to encounter, whoſe ſmalleſt ball well 


placed was ſufficient to have ſent his floating caſtle of 


defence to the bottom of the ocean. But to our ſtory. 

October the 6th, the King George and Prince Fre- 
derick having juſt compleated their watering, and 
coming out clear of the bay, about five o'clock in the 
morning, the Prince Frederick ſaw a large fail under 
her lee-quarter ſtanding to the northward, towards 
Cape St. Vincent, the wind N. E. Upon which the 
commodore threw out the ſignal for chaſing: the 
Prince Frederick being further in the Offing, Keeping 
to the ſouthward, whilſt the commodore endeayour- 


ed to get between the chaſe, and the land to cut 1 


—— 
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off from thence; and ſeeing her a ſhip of force, dig 
patched one of the ſettees, (whom he had immedi- 
ately employed as tenders) to the Princeſs Amelia, 
which was the only ſhip that had not yet finiſhed her 
watering,. and. was till at an anchor in the bay, with 
orders for captain Riddle to weigh his anchor inſtantly 


xe in BY und follow him, which he did. The Duke and 
AH Prince George, which ſhips were the. firſt that had 
yor compleated their watering, having been ordered tg 


the eaſtward to cruiſe, were now in ſight ; and per- 
ceiving the ſignal to-chaſe, they continued the pur- 


ay ſuit for about an hour, and then ſtrangely brought-to, 
nl, contrary to the. repeated ſignals thrown out by the 
hol commodore. The chaſe by this conduct in the purſuit, 


ſeeing herſelf likely to be hemned in by the two 
ſhips, the King George and Prince Frederick, was 


7 obliged to bear away, making all the fail ſhe could to 
— the weſtward; without doubt taking us for larger ſhips 
| 2 than we were, whilſt we took her for a leſs than ſhe 


really was. We continued in this- purſuit for up- 
wards of five hours, at which time ſhe ſhewed no 
colours. At laſt, about 12:0'elock,: the King George 
came up with her: when all on a ſuddem it fell a dead 
calm, in which we lay within gun- ſhot of each o- 
ther: the Duke and Prince George were quite out of 
heht, the Prince Frederick to the ſouthward alſo be- 
calmed, and the Princeſs Amelia not yet come up, 


& N In this ſituation the chaſe all at once hoiſted colours 
wel and run out her lower tier; when we perceived her a 
e of ſeventy four gun ſhip: but there being little or no 


wind to ſpread her colours, we could not diſtinguiſh 
whether they were Spaniſh or Portuegueſe. We lay 
in ſome ſuſpence what to make of her; taking Her, 
if a Spaniard, to be one of the rich homeward bound 
ſhips expected with the year's money from the Weſt- 
Indies, of which the commodore had intelligence; 
but with this difference, that none of them were faid 
to exceed fifty-four guns. Whilſt we lay thus in 
View of each other, not yet confirmed in our opini- 
ens of her, nor as yet determined what ſtep to take, 
but waiting for ſome motion to be firſt made from her 
| H 4 fide ; 
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fide ; in about: an hour ſhe hauled in her lower tier, 
and hut Her ports. The commodore at this opportu- 
nity conſulted with his officers what to do; they were 
all of opinion by this her behaviour that ſhe was a mo- 
nied ſhip, and gave their vioces for engaging. About 
five o'clock in the evening a ſmall breeze ſpringi up 
from the northward, ſhe again directed her courſe to 
the eaftward towards Cape St. Vincent; which con- 
firmed the opinion of her being one of thofe treaſure 
ſuips; and that ſhe wanted on that account to get 
under the protection of the port. The commodote, 
as we have ſaid, having ſounded the inclinations of his 
officers and men (who had fufficient time to conſider 
the great odds againſt them, if they had been the 
leaſt afraid) and perceiving them till deſirous of enga- 

ing, gave orders to renew the chaſe. We got upa- 
El fide to her with all expedition and alertneſs, ex- 
pecting to be ſoon joined by the Prince Frederick, 
who was now ſome greater diſtance aſtern than be- 
fore, occaſioned by our getting the wind before it 
reached her. 

It was now eight o'clock, and a clear moon-ſhine 
evening. On coming up to the chaſe, we firſt hailed 
her in Portuguefe, but received no anſwer : we then 
ſpoke to her in Engliſh ; when without anfwering our 
queſtion, ſhe likewiſe hailed us in Engliſh, and aſked 
the name of our ſhip ; we replied the King George. 
Without further word or notice ſhe then inſtantly gave 
us the prepared fire of her whole broadſide, which 
diſmounted two of our guns, and brought down our 
main top- ſail yard; this ſmart ſalute, as we lay ready 
on our arms, was as ſuddenly returned. Thus the un- 
equal conteſt began: the Spaniards repeated their 
firings with inceſſant warmth, but not with a conti- 
nued execution; for tho' they fired as faſt as they 
could, yet their firings after the two firſt broadfides 
were extreamly irregular, only firing four or fix guns 

| : , . 
at one time; owing, we may ſuppoſe, to the great 
weight of their guns, which made them leſs governa- 
ble than ours were to us. And'in .this we had the 
advantage of them from our nearneſs ; for as we on 
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zaued to fire our broad ſides, fo equally regular and 
well through out the whole engagement, that the laſt 
was near as good as the firſt, not a ſhot could poſſibly 
mils them, and thereby alſo the fire of our ſmall arms 
took place ; which like a ſtorm of fiery hail beat againſt 
the enemy with ſuch inceſſant force, that as we were 
afterwards informed, they fled from their quarters 
more than once. And here great remembrance mult 
be paid to Mr. James Riddle our captain of marines, 
and brother to captain Riddle of the Princeſs Amelia. 
He commanded theſe firings fo reſblutely, regularly, 
and quick, that the muſkets grew ſo hot in the hands 
of the men as to oblige them during the aQion to take 
three changes. Had we been at a greater diſtance, 
the Spaniard could have directed his guns with better 
aim at our rigging, and perhaps have ſooner diſabled 
us therein; but by moſtly pointing them at our hull 
with an intent to fink us; as every gun was expected 
to do the office ; many of the balls lodged between 
wind and water ; for by the nearneſs there was not 
ſpace for them all to come to a riſe. Our men fought 
like lions; the proſpe& of ſo: great a prize before 
them, though a thought of too- bold a daring, ani- 
nated them up to feats of valour. Mr. Walker, who 
no doubt felt a pleaſing ſatisfaction in beholding ſuch 
bravery of his men, was ſtill looking out for the other 
ſuips to come up to his aſſiſtance; rather thinking, 
from the great odds of the enemy, that if he remain- 
ed much longer unaſſiſted, he muſt fall a prey to them 
or the ſeas. He fought and commanded with a calm- 
neſs almoſt peculiar to himſelf. Every man elſe in 
the ſhip appeared a creature actuated with a head- 
ſtrong ſpirit of bravery ; which ſeemed to abſorb or 
collect i it all other thoughts. In ſhort, the whole 

ip was an engine from every part of her of miſſive 
fire; and yet among ourſelves we were in no confu- 
fon, but all orders even in the greateſt heat of action 
vere deliberately, - tho? with expedition, obeyed ; at- 
tentive to our duties, and not out-running our abili- 
ues in the execution. 
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Daring the whole time of the action, which in this 
manner laſted above three hours, yard arm to yard 


arm, the caſte upon Cape St. Vincent fired very briſk- 


ly,. as a neutral power commanding peace; and we, 
being the neareſt to it, received many of its ſhots, 
Thus we were almoſt the whole engagement. between 


two fires ; but it did us no great damage, on account 


of its diſtance. The nearer challenge to our beſt 
powers ſet the more remote danger almoſt out of the 
view of our attention; for by the cloſeneſs of 
the fight, our main-ſail actually took fire from 
the lighted wadding of the enemy's guns. And 
here a proof may be ſhewn of Mr. Walker 
eaſe and ſteadineſs of temper in the heat of ac- 
tion and buſineſs. Having diſpatched up a num- 
ber of men to extinguiſh the blaze, another man 
officiouſly running up alſo, Mr. Walker called him 
back, and reprimanding him for going without or- 
ders, ſent him to his place; ſaying, ** He had orde- 
red enough, as he thought, on the buſineſs, and 
when they did not do their duty, he would then ſend 
for him.” Thus in all extremities the exacteſt diſci 
pline was preſerved. 

Though we had received many ſhots in our hull, 
yet from the great number fired, our rigging could 
not boaſt of any eſcape : for all our braces and main 
topſail yard were ſhot away, the fore - maſt quite diſa- 
bled, and the main maſt damaged. We could not work 


our ſhip, and bravery became now a virtue of ne- 


eeſſity. Never ſure was a conteſt more terrible, and, 
however fatal on one ſide (as we could never leam 
their exact numbers killed) yet conducted with ſo 
little loſs on ours! for we had but one man killed and 
fifteen wounded, ſeven of whom afterwards died. 
This preſervation was owing no doubt to the ſame 


method of elm-planking in the place of nettings, with 


which every ſhip was provided; as is deſczibed inthe 
Boſcawen. 

At eleven o'clock, the enemy to our great ſut- 
prize made fail, and left us the field of battle. k 
was an eaſy running away; for we were not * 
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o follow. But I muſt here mention what is due to 
Mr. Dottin's merit of the Prince Frederick ; that he 


as faſt as he could; but there was ſo little wind, 
that it was half an hour after ten o'clock, or about 


vel half an hour before the enemy went off, when he 

m_ came a- ſtern of us, upon the enemy's larboard'quar- 

* ter, and began firing with what guns he could bring 
e 


to beat; which certainly drew ſome part of the ene- 
wy's attention towards him ; for he had three of his 
men dangerouſly wounded, two of whom had both 
their legs ſhot away: but he was not at all diſabled 
in his rigging. However, the commodore did not 


* vive him any orders yet to chaſe, leſt we might ſpring 
mw a leak or other accident might happen to us in the 
un night: but two ſail appearing to windward, and falſe 


fires being made, which were anſwered, we knew 
them to be part of our fleet, and grew happy in the 
thought that our friends were gathering round us, 
Early at the break of day Mr. Dotten came on board: 
as he came up the fide, he aſked © whether the 
commodore was alive,” and when he ſaw the ſhip full 
of men, and miſſed none of the officers or his friends, 
he ſtood in amazement for ſome time, before his ſur- 
prize could let looſe his joy; he then ran into the 


came up, who had rowed all night to us by the re- 
port of the engagement: and told us that the Duke 
and the two ſettees were a- ſtern, all which ſhips, 
having firſt compleated their watering, had been 
ſent on their ſtation to the eaſtward. Pity it was, 


d * that we had not met this high antagoniſt, when we 
fed. were all under way on our regular cruiſe. If fo, 
"4M we had certainly made a ſurer and ſafer conqueſt of 


her: but, as it before has been obſerved, when -we 
rſt ſaw her, we had not all left our watering-place, 
and were not together in a readineſs for engaging. 
All our ſhips being now come together, except the 
Princeſs Amelia, who was even at an anchor when 
ne firſt begun the chace, the commodore put the 
Duke and Prince George under the command 2 
PO rince 


endeavoured to get up to us during the engagement 


commodore's arms. At fix o'clock the Prince George 
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Prince Frederick, captain Dottin, and ſent them all 
three in purſuit of the enemy, keeping the two ſet- 
tees to attend upon us: whilſt we, having all the 
night made the beſt refit we could, though il] mai- 

med and crippled, ſlowly followed after; hoping to 
come up at laſt to compleat the conqueſt we had ſo 
near-won, 

As on the one hand, the ſhips ſent after the chace 
retired from our view ; on the other, a large ſhip 
came up towards us from the eaſtward, We were 
but in'a fad condition to make any reſiſtance, and 
were not alittle alarmed at the fear (if an enemy) of 
being taken an eaſy prey, thus unprepared for a 

freſh ſhip : but thoſe fears ceaſed, as in her approach- 
es tous, we diſcovered her to be an Engliſh man of 
war. The commodore, believing her to be the ]er- 
ſey, captain Hardy, who we before met, and being 
deſirous that no time ſhould be loſt in giving infor- 
mation of the chace in view, wrote a letter to 
him as the ſhip was coming up: acquainting him, 
that the fleet to the weſtward were his Rigs in 
purſuit of a Spaniſh man of war, who had engaged 
him the night before, and whom he hoped would fall 
an eaſy conqueſt to a ſhip of his force.” This let- 
ter he directed to captain Hardy, or to the comman- 
ding officer on board, and ſent it by one of the boats 
of the ſettees to meet him (our own boats being in- 
tirely ſhot into ſplinters) in order that he ſhould not 
be retarded in the purſuit. This proved to be the 
Ruſſel man of war, commanded by captain Buckle, 
who opened the letter, and as he would not wait 
writing, ſent his compliments back to Mt. Walker 
by word, that he thanked him for the contents, 
and would obſerve them.” He immediately crouded 
all his fail and haſtened after them. The Princeſs 
Amelia next came in ſight, whom we knew by the 


ſignals ſhe firſt threw out upon ſeeing us. The com- 
modore in like manner diſpatche her alſo after the 
chace, and now our whole fleet was in cloſe purlult; 
and tho! we could not _ up with them, yet in our 


place was the Ruſſel, a ſhip of eighty guns. 


And 
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And nowa new ſcene began : for we perceived the 
head-moſt ſhip engaged, which we took for the 
Prince Frederick, as ſhe led our other ſhips and was 
the beſt failor. Yet we counted one more than our 
number among the croud ; but could not tell whence 
he came. The commodore, as he ſtood obſervin 
them with his glaſs upon the deck, reatly blame 
captain Dottin of the Prince Frederick for engaging 
before the other ſhips had cloſed alſo on the chace ; 
for now perceiving the fire to grow very briſk, he 
faid aloud, Dottin will fire away all his cartridges 
at too great a diſtance, and afterwards be obliged to 
had with looſe powder, by which ſome fatal accident 
may happen. Scarce had he pronounced theſe words, 
when upon giving a broadſide ſhe appeared a pillar 
of ſmoke in the air. She's gone, ob heavens ! cries 
the commodore, Dottin and all his brave fellows 
ere now no more. Sir, ſays one ot the officers, ſtand- 
ng by him, 'its only the ſmoke of her laſt broadfide. 
"Tis a dreadful truth you tell, replies the commo- 
dore: for tis the laſt ſhe will ever give. The 
ſmoke being ſoon diſpelled, no ſhip was to be ſeen ; 
from which we too -afſuredly knew the truth. Of 
all the ſudden changes of fortune which ever lay in 
proſpe& before a number of men, elate with purſu- . 
ing victory, and confident of ſucceſs, ſure never did 
one appear more ſuddenly aſtoniſhing and atieQting 
than this ! grief took place, viſible-in the pale coun- 
nance of each common man as well as officer: No 
diſtinguiſhing of ſorrow was to be made amongſt them. 
The commodore ſeeing his officers ſo funk in their 
ſpirits, and conſequently the men diſcouraged, ſte 
pec! aſide off the quarter deck into the round Sw 1 
Whither his officers followed him. Gentlemen, ſays 
he, if we hace a tear to drop, let it be. here. | Yet 
whilſt it ſhews us men to pay this remembrance to 
our friends paſt out of life ; tis the part of ſoldiers to 
bear up againſt the affliction, that like our other ene- 
nies, would owercome us. Eſpecially it is now neceſ- 
ſary to ds fo. at leaſt in appearance before my men: as 
affair: may take a new turn with us ; and as in caſe 
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of meeting with a new enemy, this too much concern 
in you may beget a diffidence in them. At the mo- 
ment he cloſed his words, a violent exploſion broke 
aloud in our own ſhip, like a rattling or thrillin 
thunder. The commodore running out, doubly a- 
larmed, as well as each of us, by the ſhock ſo ſud- 


den on the back of the other, ſaw all the decks de- 


ſerted, the men ſcared, either clinging by the ropes. 
at the outſide of the ſhip, juſt ready to let themſelves 
down into the ſea, or running out on: the bowſprit 
end, all expecting the moment of her blowing up. 
90 eaſily may the minds of the braveſt men be af- 
fected with a ſudden ſurprize, when prepoſſeſſed by 
any previous fear! He quickly ſaw whence proceeded 
the noiſe and firing, Having, as we ſaid, put our- 
ſelves in the night in the beſt order we could, one of 
the firſt — was to clean and load our arms in 
readineſs for a new attack. The ſmall arms, thus 
prepared, were laid upon the gratings on the quar- 
ter · deck, and covered with a crejack-ſail, whilſt the 
arm Cheſts were ſet te air; and one of the men in 
ſome hurry of duty ſpringing giddily over chem, 
ſtruck one of the cocks, which flaſhing made almoſt 
a total diſcharge of the whole, and ſet all the car- 
touch-boxes a-burſtingyand flying off. When the 
commodore ran out, ſeveral of the arms ſtill kept fi- 
ring on each ſide, and the crojack- ſail ſoon blazed 
out and ſet fire to ſome part of the quarter-deck. 
Not a man was obedient to his call, or ventured 
giving any reſiſtance, but ſaid captain James Riddle, 
and our honeſt and brave chaplain, a very worthy 
gentleman z who with the coinmodore ventured 
themſelves boldly, notwithſtanding the frequent fi- 
rings, in bringing water and extinguiſhing the flames. 


But chiefly to Mr. Riddle's great aQtivityGÞoldnels, 


and preſence of mind in this extremity of (haps, it 
was owing, that a more fatal aceident did not hap- 


pen No perſon was hurt but the man who had oc. 
caſioned the accident, and who by as giddily. ſump- 
ing off at the ends, where the guns pointed both, 


5 
44 


ways, was ſhot dead, and lay there by the fide 15 
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the arms: but had not Providence, who in almoſt 
every act deſigns ſeveral ends, ſent the commodore 
and his officers off the deck in private condolence 
for the ſuppoſed loſs of their friends, and partners in 
the war, moſt if not all of them muſt have periſhed 
as they ſtood around the arms. 7 

The unfortunate ſhip which was blown up was the 


Dartmouth man of war, captain James Hamilton, 


who being the night before ſeveral leagues to the weſt- 
ward, and hearing the report of the guns in the late 
engagement, made the beſt of his way to the point 
from which he heard the firing, and in plying up ta 
windward fell in with our chaſe firſt, and engaged 
her before our ſhips came up, and being the head- 
moſt of the fleet was imagined by us to be the Prince 
Frederick. He engaged the enemy in a running fight 
very warmly for about an hour and half with his bow 
chaſe, which the Spaniard as briſkly returned with 
his ſtern, and had come almoſt to a clofe engagement, 
when the Prince Frederick had now brought her bow 
chaſe to bear, and had alſo begun to engage ; in the 
beginning of which cloſe engagement the | Er: 
blew up. Lucky it was for many of her people, that 
the Prince Frederick was ſo near, ſhe immediately got 
out her boats to their aſſiſtance, which the Duke did 
likewiſe, being alſo near enough to lend her aid. 
They took up about ſeventeen of them alive, among 
whom there was no one of any rank except Ms. Obri- 
en, who was a young gentleman of Ireland, and then 
an acting lieutenant. He was taken up, recovered 
to his ſenſes, floating on the carriage of a gun, on 
which he had been blown out of the ſhip into the 
water, He was a young gentleman of great eaſe in 
behaviour, and of an happy readineſs of Wit; which 
talents h4has ſince improved to the gaining the eſ- 
teem, as he before engaged the favour, of mankind. 
is firſt ſalute to Mr. Dottin was, Sir, you muſt ex- 
cuſe the unfitneſs of my dreſs to come aboard a ftrange 
ſhip ; but really 1 left my own in ſuch a hurry, that 
I bad no time to ftay for a change. This eaſy turn of 
thought amidſt the melancholy ſcene lightened the 
| "148 cConſide- 
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conſideration of the preſent diſtreſs, and made true the 
reflection, that good humour is halfway to philoſo- 
phy.“ Of all the perſons ſaved, Mr. Obrien was the 
only one who could give any account of the affair ; 
which was this. Being ſent on a meſſage from cap. 
tai Hamilton to the officer who commanded below, 
as he was down between decks, he was met by the 
gunner who attended the magazine, ſtaring, wild and 
trembling: he aſked Mr. Obrien, where the captain 
was ? © Where ſhould he be but upon deck, fays Mr. 
Obrien, but what's the matter?“ O, Sir, the maga- 
zine ! At which word the exploſion happened, and he 
knew no more till he found himfelf floating on his new 
bark in the midſt of the ſea. His eſcape was the more 
extraordinary, as he was between decks when the ex- 
ploſion happened; which one would imagine to be a 
certain place ot death. But he was in all ſuppoſition 
blown out ſideways, in the fame direction in which 
the carriage was ſent alſo, and fo alighted on it as it 
buoyed up in the water; for he has often aſſured us 
that he did not get upon it by ſwimming or catching 
hold of it, as he found himſelf on it the moment he 
was ſenſible. 

After taking up the men and getting in the boats, 
in which interim the chaſe had made all the fail ſhe 
could to the weſtward, the Prince Frederick and Duke 
renewed their chaſe, and by this time were alſo hap- 
pily joined by the Ruſſel. . And now again another 
ſcene began in the purſuit and conqueſt of this bold 
though flying enemy ; for never did Spanards, nor 
indeed men, fight a ſhip better than they did this. Our 
fleet purſued her all night, in which we loſt fight of 
them; but conjectured the ſucceſs of the engagement 
from the report of the guns : for hearing them repeat- 
ed about two o'clock in the morning, we ſuppoſed it 
renewed, and hearing no more ot them after three, 
concluded the enemy had ftruck. And dur conjec- 
tures were very near the truth; tor about that hour in 
the morning the three Thips came within a gun+hot 
of the chaſe, when the Ruſſel began the engagement, 
which became very bloody. All the ſhips continued 


their 
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their firings with their utmoſt vigour and ſmartheſs; 


which were with great bravery returned by the Spa- 


niard. The Ruſſel had fixteen men killed and wound- 
ed, all her boats ſhot away, ſeveral ſhots between 
wind and water; yet ſhe did equal execution upon 
the enemy : at laſt a ſhot from her took away the Spa- 
niard's main-top maſt ; upon which he fired a ſingle 

n and ſtruck. The prize was the Glorioſo man of 
war of ſeventy-four guns, ſeven hundred and fifty 
men, had been but ſeven days from the Groyne, and 
bound to Cadiz. The Ruſſel was of eighty guns, but 
had only three hundred and ſeventy men. The num- 
ber of priſoners was ſo great, that captain Buckle had 
a deal to manage. He made uſe of the Prince Fre- 
derick's and Duke's barges in tranſporting the priſo- 
ners on board his own ſhip and them; and took ſix- 
ty of the Prince Frederick's men and forty of the 
Duke's on board the Ruſſel for her greater ſecurity. 
Notwithſtanding this, the men growing mutinous by 
their great numbers, he was obliged to hold a conſul- 
tation with the captains Dottin and Denham how to 
diſpoſe of them. At this time the Prince George com- 
ing up, it was inſtantly concluded, that ſhe ſhould: 
take in as many as ſhe could, which were about two 
hundred ; and that the Prince Frederick ſhould con- 
duct them ſafe into Liſbon. The Prize was fo ſhat- 
tered, that the three foilowing days were empioyed 


chiefly in repairing her, before ſhe could make any 


great ſail ; which when they had put ſomewhat to 
rights, the whole proceeded to Liſbon.ä— When we 
conſider the great bravery of this ſhip in the ſeveral. 
levere engagements ſhe encountered of two men of 
war and three large privateers, we cannot but the 
more wonder at the firſt bold attack of our own ſhip. 


the King George ; who fought her ſo many hours in- 


her full ſtrength and vigour, and at laſt obliged her 


to run. 


In the morning of the engagement, we have faid, 
we loſt ſight of the whole fleet, except the Princeſs 


Amelia, who had been diſpatched much later than- 


the reſt after the chaſe, and was to the weſtward of 
5 | us, 
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us, but who, alſo having loſt fight of the other ſhips, 
again rejoined us. We then in conjunction with her 
and the two ſettees ſtretched away to the weſtward, 
the wind N. N. E. in expectation of falling in again 
with them : but ſeeing nothing of them, we gave 0- 


ver the ſearch, and again ſet about getting our own dhe 
ſhip in as good plight as we could, to act upon the de- adi 
fenſive in caſe of meeting with an enemy (in which Im 
buſineſs we had been — ever ſince the time of bor 

e action) for as to purſuing one, we were not yet in we 
any condition. ſto1 

October the ninth, about nine o'clock in the morn- aſl 
ing, we ſaw three fail allo to the weſtward, the one an) 
the molt to leeward' ſeemed to be a very large ſhip, fity 
from which circumſtance we concluded her to be the vil 
prize, with ſome of our ſhips; and accordingly bore wi 
down to them, but found the two moſt to windward | 
large Dutch ſhips from Cadiz, bound to Amſterdam. We 
They informed us, that the large ſhip at the leeward wl 
of them was a French man of war of ſixty guns, who ing 
had ſpoke with them the night before. This account Di 
threw our ſhip into ſome hurry of preparation ; but he 
whilſt others were giving orders for the neceſſary mat- in 
ters, the commodore ſet himſelf down calmly to write fre 
a letter home by them to the managers, with the cir- ey 
eumſtances of our late engagement, our preſent ſitua- fa 
tion, and the other matters as we then knew them, ed 
and kept the Datch-men till he had finiſhed. When ſe] 
he had diſmiſſed them he then addreſſed us. Gentle- W 
men, I need not tell you that we are in a worſe condi- m 
tion to run than fight. I ſay not this as chuſing at th 
this time to lead you on to an engagement; but that, tl 
if one be unavoidable, we had better begin with the il 
enemy by day-light, than wait for their attacking us le 
with greater advantage to themſeſwes by night ; and fi 
if we made @ ſbip of ſeventy-four guns run awny by 6 
night, why not one of fixty by day? Tis therefore my f 
opinion we ſhould bear down upon the ſhip in view, 4s . p 


the moſt probable means of avoiding the greater diſad- 
wantages of an engagement with her. The men giv-, 
ing three cheers of reſolution. to do-as he 1 
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we immediately bore down on the ſuppoſed enemy, 
not being in a capacity to act leſs courageouſſy. But 
very agreeably to ourlelves, as we drew near her, we 
perceived her by the cut of her fails and rigging to be 
an Engliſh ſhip, and fo brought-to along-iide of her. 
She was the Bedford man of war, commodore now 
admiral Townſhend, whoſe goodneſs and civility, if 
| may be allowed the phraſe at ſea, were very neigh- 
bourly ; for being informed of the ſevere engagement 
we had been in, he offered us any of his majeſty's 
ſtores, that we might have occaſion for, and all other 
aſſiſtance in his power: but we being in no want of 
any thing of the kind, having refitted as well as the 
ſituation of affairs would allow, acknowledged his ci- 
vility in our beſt return of thanks. He then parted 
with us, and ſtood to the N. W. 2 
The four following days, ſtill in ſearch of our fleet, 
we ſaw ſeveral diſtant fail, alone and in company, 
which we chaſed in hopes of meeting with, or hear- 
ing ſome intelligence of our fleet: but all proving 
Dutchmen, Swedes, or Engliſh, we neither ſaw nor 
heard any thing of our ſhips, till the fourteenth, be- 
ing then in ſight of land about ſix or ſeven leagues 
from the rock of Liſbon ; when about feven in the 
evening, we fell in with the Duke, and ſoon after 
faw the fleet to windward. Captain Denham inform- 
ed us that the fleet in view were our ſhips, the Ruſ- 
ſel, and their prize the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh man of 
war ; which ſhip we had received accounts of, ſome 
months belore, as computed to have in value above 
three millions ſterling: he alſo gave us an account of 
the accident of the Dartmouth, and of the ſafety of 
the Prince Frederick. This news could not fail of e- 
levating our men to an high pitch of tranſport, at the 
ſuppoſition of ous being in poſſeſſion of ſo large a ſhare 
of fortune. But the account of the ſafety of our 
friends was a degree of joy, if poſlible, above tranſ- 
port. Upon this news the commodore, who endea- 
voured to give all the pleaſure in his power, as well 
as ſatisfaction to his owners, diſpatched one of the 
"Ip ſettees 
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ſettees for England to brighten the cloudy accounts 


fent in his letter through the channel of the Dutch- 
man. | 


'The next day we had the pleaſure of ſeeing the | 


prize and Prince Frederick. And here I muſt in juſ- 
tice to the good hearts of the men, ſo ſoon repeat the 
remark, that in ſeeing the laſt, they gave greater ex- 
preſſions of joy both in voice and geſture, than in theit 
ſalutings of the prize, though imagined to be full of 
money. The commodore and captain Riddle imme- 
diately went aboard the Ruſſel. Captain Buckle re- 
ceived them on the quarter-deck, where were alſo 
the Spaniſh captain and ſome of his officers. Captain 
Buckle introduced Mr. Walker to the Spaniſh com- 
mander, who turned aſide to ſhed a moment's tears, 
and then addreſſed him with great tenderneſs, © By 
you, ſays he, I have loſt a darling fon, but 'twas the 
tortune of the war, no fault of yours. Yet, though 
your honours be my misfortunes, 1 wiſh they had 
found ſome better reward than the bare glory only of 
reducing ſo great a ſhip: for ſhe carries nothing but 


8 having landed all our treaſure at the 


royne, before ſhe met you.” This certainly was 
meant a compliment; but never was a more blank one 
paid before, as in the account of there being no trea- 
ſure on board. But Mt. Walker, recovering himſelf 
from his ſurprize, told him It was yet a ſatisfaction 
to him to ſee that ſo brave a man as he had eſcaped 
the danger; and that though it was his misfortune to 
be overcome, yet it could never be thought a diſcre- 
dit to him to have ſtruck to his majeſty's ſhip: the 
Ruſſel.“ : 21. | 

As Mr. Walker at firſt intended to ſend both the 
Tettees to England, he that evening ditpatched the 
other alſo home with the preſent news, leſt the ma- 
nagers ſhould vainly imagine themſelves richer than 
they were, or indeed needed to be. However, ſhe 
was ſo fine and compleat a ſhip, that his Portugueſe 
majeſty: afterwards offered for her thirty ttiouſand 
moidores, wanting, her at the time of the Goa expe- 
dition againſt the rebellion and maſſacre that happen- 
ed there. | 's Next 
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Next morning the commodore ſent for Mr. Obrien 
from on board the Prince Frederick, as he was much 
burnt, to have him under his own ſurgeon, the gen- 
tleman we have ſo often mentioned. Under his care 
Mr. Obrien ſoon recovered, and by his agreeable de- 
portment and much good humour, made our whole 
company happy as himſelf. I fay himſelf, for the com- 
modore, at Liſbon, when aſhore, leaving him maſter 
of the cabin, when he was ſent to, and invited to 
continue aboard a.king's ſhip, then in the harbour, 
he begged © he might be allowed to ſtay where he 
was; unleſs they would make him a captain at once, 
as he was ſpoiled for any thing elſe.” This gentle- 
man, in whoſe preſervation providence#o remarkably 


interpoſed, a circumſtance never to forgotten to 


his family, is the preſent heir to the title and eſtate of 


earl of Inchiquin in Ireland. 


As we were the only ſhip hurt of our fleet, the com- 
modore thought it neceſſary that the reſt ſhould pro- 
ceed on their ſtation for the remainder of the cruiſe ; 
eſpecially as our great expectations of a fortune were 
now again vaniſhed. Wherefore he gave them all 


the neceſſaries which they wanted out of his own ſhip, 


and alſo an additional number to each of them, as 
was thought proper; and they accordingly left us the 
ſeventeenth, having put all the priſoners on board o- 
ther ſhips, which they met with, going into Liſbon ; 
whither we alſo bore away to refit, and came over the 
bar to an anchor that Evening. | 

Early the next morning a boat belonging to the 
Prince George, which had been before tent with 
two hundred priſoners, came along-ſide of us; and, 
to the great ſurprize of Mr. Walker, brought in her 
one of the managers from England, who gave Mr: 
Walker a very uncouth welcome into Liſbon, for ven- 
turing, as he termed it, their ſhips againſt men of 


war. Had the treaſure, Sir, ſays Mr. Walker, 


been a-board, as I expected, your compliment had 
been otherways ; or had we let her eſcape from us 
with that treaſure on board, what had you then have 
laid?” But if I do. not take care to ſtop myſelf in 

time, 
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time, I ſhall run into a buſineſs which is reſerved for 
another diicuſſion. We ſhall therefore return to lay, 
that the Glorioſo prize came alſo with us the fame dz 

to an anchor, and the Ruſſel man of war, all almo 

a-breaſt of each other. Yet I cannot help men- 
tioning one diſpute, among ſome others, which is ma- 
terial here; as it rather relates to Mr. Walker's con- 
duct than to any error of accounts. The ranſom for 
the Buen Conſejo, having been fixed and agreed on 
between all the parties, the managers had, without 
aſking Mr. Walker's conſent, articled that he ſhould 
convoy her fate as far as the Canary Iſlands. This, 
when he was informed of it, he abſolutely refuſed to 
execute; as an unwarrantable act, by protecting his 
majeſty's enemies. The matter was carried to a great 
heighth between the manager and him, and at laſt 
brought before Sir Benjamin Keene; who gave his ſen- 
timents entirely on Mr. Walker's ſide; and whilſt he 
with great ſpirit, reprimanded the one, he with equal 
juſtice complimented the other: fo the contract be- 


came void. his was mighty cauſe of diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt Mr. Walker. | | 

As ſoon as we got into port, we ſet about refitting, 
which took us up near ten weeks. We had received 
vaſt numbers of ſhot in our hull below water ; moſt of 
which had only lodged in her, and not gone through; 
which could not be owing to the weakneſs of the e- 
nemy's powder; (for wherever a ſhot touched us a- 
bove water, it did its due execution) but to the near- 
neſs of the reſiſting medium of the water through 
which they were to paſs, which deadened their force. 
At this time the prince, now the preſent king of Por- 
tugal, came in a barge on purpole to ſce the damages 
we had ſuſtained, and rowed round us and the Glo- 
rioſo. We gave him a royal ſalute as he went from 
us, and received the compliment of his hat. 

We will now attend to our three ſhips at fea, the 
Prince Frederick, Duke, and Princeſs Amelia, under 
the command of captain Dottin, of the Prince Fre- 
derick; who all behaved with "=o conduct, harmo- 
ny, and ſome good fortune. For, in the firſt mom 
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on October the twenty-firſt, as they lay off Faro, the 

Prince Frederick's boat, which was ſeparated from us 

by night in the ſtorm, came aboard with the lieute- 

nant, captain of marines, and all the men ſafe and in 

health. Having received the commodere's letters of 
credit, as before-mentioned, they had regained their 

liberty by carte] at High-Mount from the Spaniards, 

and had come to Faro but three days before the arri- 

val of our ſhips on that coaſt. And, November the 

ſecond, ſeeing a fail, the three ſhips gave chaſe, and 

riſing her very faft, they ſoon came ſo near her as to 
fire at her: notwithſtanding which, ſhe ſtill kept her 

wind; but they continuing their fire pretty briſkly, 
he at laſt bore down to them, and the Prince Frede- 
rick brought her to. She was a Dutch ſhip, in che 
ſervice of the Spaniards, the Agatha galley of ſixteen 
guns, from La Vera Cruz, having on board ſeventeen 
cheſts of money regiſtered on Spaniſh account, one 
box of wrought plate, cochineal, and indigo to a 
great value, in the whole amount, upwards ot twen- 
ty thouſand pounds. 'The-captains Dottin and Rid- 
dle agreed to put the money on board the Duke, and 
to ſend the prize under her convoy into Liſbon to the 
commodore there, whilſt they continued their cruize. 
In hoiſting the cheſts of money over the fide, one 
cheſt by accident fell over-board ; but the Duke and 
prize arrived ſafe at Liſbon, to the great plealure of 
the commodore, and ſatisfaction of the manager, who 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the money, and ſent it 
to England in the Bedford man of war. 

The two other captains continued their cruiſe with 
great judgment and harmony, meeting every day a 
Chace of ſome kind or other, but with no further ſuc- 
ceſs: till at laſt the time of their cruiſe expiring, and 
their water and proviſions growing thort, having put 
the men to an allowance of both, for ſome days be- 
fore, they on the twenty-ninth of November came o- 
ver the bar of Liſbon, and faluting the commodore 
brought up to an anchor by his ſide. The commodore 
that evening went on board each of them; and, on 
bearing the circumſtances of the cruiſe, could _ 
inſen- 
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inſenſible of ſome vanity at the good behaviour and 
ſeamanſbip of two ſo young officers, brought up un- 
der his early leſſons. 

This paternal pride was alſo, at this time, not a 
little increaſed by his meeting with captain Brooks, his 
former lieutenant in the Mars and Boſcawen, who had 
been ſent for to Hamburgh by his friends, and was 
now commedore of two large Hamburgh men of war, 
on a cruiſe againſt the Turks. A whimſical aukward- 
neſs appeared here in his behaviour, as he did not 
know how to take place of his former maſter, or ra- 
ther ſea-parent ; and yet thought that, in reſpe& to 
his country's flag, he ought to aſſume the precedency 
over him, as. a commander only of private ſhips of 
war. But Mr. Walker, with great good humour con- 
vinced him, that the command of private ſhips was 
given by the ſame authority as that of king's ſhips; 
and that all Engliſh ſhips of war muſt take place of 
every other nation whatever. 

Mr. Walker at this time received a compliment of 
an extraordinary kind, for the explanation of which 
he was obliged to have recourſe to his friends, and 
which we mention for no other purpoſe but for its 
oddity. The Spaniſh captain of the Glorioſo being 
now about to return over land to Spain, wrote to him 
his compliments of taking leave, defiring him to ſend 
him fix of his fire arms and bayonets. Mr. Walker, 
before he gave any anſwer, told the affair to the a- 
gents meſlieurs Mawman and Macey ; where was 4 
gentleman lately from Spain, who informed them, 
that the demand was intended as the higheſt mark of 
reſpect which could be ſhewn ; meaning, hat as 
in battle he himſelf had proved the merit of thoſe 
arms, ſo he deſired to continue under their guard, in 
his preſent journey.” As it was found: to be meer 
matter of form, the Spaniſh arms being doubtleſs pre- 
ferable to our own, the number were ſent him. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The miſſing of the Havannah fleet; the great trouble 
of getting their proviſions at Faro; meeting two 
Algerine ſhips; the ſtory of Mahomet and his ſon ; 
the King George returns to Liſbon ; the other ſhips 
end their cruiſe, and fail. for England. 


HE Havannah fleet being about this time ex- 
pected home, the commodore made all prepa- 
rations for the Sea with the greateſt haſte. Accor- 
dingly, on the firſt day of the year 1747, he made 
the ſignal to unmoor, and we ſet out on the remaining 
half, or laſt four months of our cruiſe. 

I muſt juſt mention one unhappy ſlep taken in the 
management of our proviſions, which I ſhould not 
do, did it not concern the relation in which we are 
engaged. Before we came this laſt time into Liſbon, 
the remaining part of the pn (which as we 
have beforementioned, had been ſent from England) 
were ordered by the preſiding managers round to Fa- 
to, there to be taken in by us, tho' our agents knew 
that at the end of the firſt tour months cruiſe we were 
to have put into Liſbon for them, This was done 
without alligning any reaſon for it, and without hav- 
ing an opportunity of giving us any intelligence there- 
of; and beſides the riſque in carrying the proviſions 
thither, and loſs of time in going 2 them, it was 
alſo an additional expence: for we were now obliged 
to buy at leaſt a month's extraordinary proviſions, as 
we could not have gone to the deſtined port with a 
leſs quantity. For, being obliged to ſet forward im- 
mediately to Faro, and there detained by various ac- 
cidents in taking them in, the firſt ſail we met, after 
— from thence, was a Dutch galliot, which in- 
formed us, that the Havannah fleet was a few days 
before arrived ſafe at Cadiz, and had been ſeparated 
from their convoy in gale of wind; which were on- 
ly two men of war, one of fixty four guns and the 
ae ſeventy- four, both _y ſickly, that even rs 
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had in all probability ſubmitted not only to have let 
ſome of their fleet been picked up by us, but alſo 
themſelves worſted in an engagement. Thus, by this 
one ill- fated accident alone, we eſcaped the very fleet, 
which our hopes were ſet on meeting. 

In getting round to Faro, we brought to a Swede 
on the nineteenth, the Anna Creſtina, Andrea Aſpi- 
tand, maſter; who told us he had been, ſome days 
before, robbed by an Engliſh privateer ; which adi- 
on, like moſt other bad ones, is not only anſwerable 
for its preſent evil, but involves in its own deſerved 
cenſure the characters of others, even here of a whole 
nation. Wherefore, if people would always take a 
view .of the conſequences, which may attend the ac- 
tion they are going to commit, the foreſight, that 
would-ariſe more or ela in all, would certainly often 
ſtop the actor from the commiſſion. Mr. Walker, to 
wipe off the national ſcandal, as much as in him lay, 
ſupplied the captain to the beſt of his power with 
ſome neceſſaries: as we were now near our own pro- 
viſions; and ſhewed him other civilities to counter- 
balance, in his mind, the bad opinion he had enter- 
- tained of our countrymen. Captain Riddle alſo cha- 
ced another ſhip of the ſame country, the Stad Wik 
mar, Joachim | "Reg maſter, which had been plun- 
dered in like manner, and from the like deſcription 
given, in all probability by the ſame ſhip. Capt. Rid- 
dle, in example of the commodore, treated their dif 
treſs with the fame good-natured policy. 

Before we reached Faro, our ſhip, the King George, 
ſprung her bow-ſprit : for repairs are ſeldom to be de- 

ended on in foreign ports—and the commodore 
Ce that he could not get in there, it being a bat 
harbour, anchored, on the twenty third, in Lagos 
bay to. repair, and diſpatched the Princeſs Amelia, 
with our new ſchooner (which we alſo called the 
Prince Edward tender, in the place of the one which 
was loſt) to bring off the proviſions to the reſt of the 
ſhips. On the twenty-fifth, the King George having 
repaired, weighed anchor again, and we ſtoodoff to 
Faro ; when the Princeſs Amelia and the tender * 
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gin ſight, a ſtorm aroſe, and forced back the Prince 
dard from the other. This inclemency of the 
eather continued at this time ſo perverſe to our en- 
jeavours of expedition, that our ſhips could not keep 
n the coaſt, to receive the proviſions from our ten- 
lets, above one day in eight. We had here, among 
he reſt, a tempeſt of a very extraordinary nature, 
ith rain, ſuch as the like was never known, and 
ome flaſhes of lightning and loud claps of thunder, 
ge rain fell like a cataract of water, that there was 
ſcarce any ſtanding the decks, whilſt fuch a darkneſs 


hung around, that the clouds ſeemed to meet the ſea, 
and we appeared in the regions of water. This laſ- 


ted not long ; for the darkneſs, broke as it were in 
wain over our heads, and the rain abated, when the 
clouds fell away on all fides ; in the place of this 
heavy rain, ſudden guſts of wind aroſe, and a great 
ſwell came on, but none of our ſhips received any 
damage. I muſt alſo take notice, that whilſt we 
lay here off Faro, a packet came to the commodore 
from Liſbon, and another to Mr. Denham of the 
Duke ; which produced a tranſaQtion, which we 
ſhall mention in its place. | 

When we, with much difficulty and great loſs of 
time, had got our proviſions on board, we haſtened 
to our ſtation ; where, after chaſing numbers of Eng- 
iſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, and Swediſh ſhips, on the 
kcond of March, we fell in with a large fail; which 
proved to be an Algerine man of war of forty guns, 
ive hundred and fifty men, cruiſing againſt the Spa- 
nards and Portugueſe. They had been out thirty- 
ix days, without the leaſt ſucceſs. Their Lieute- 
nant came on board us, of whom the commodore 
enquired, whether they had any Britiſh ſubjects on 
board ; and found that they had four from Ireland. 
The commodore detained the lieutenant and boat, 
and ſent aboard the Algerine, inſiſting upon the men 
being delivered up, as ſubjects belonging to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, with whom the Algerines were al- 
Wa 


! ys in good peace. The Algerine captain faw him- 


elf obliged to conſent; but the commodore upon 
I 2 


further 
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graphical Grammar) that when good, none better, 
when bad, none worſe. So he diſmiſſed the Alge- 
rine officer. 

We muſt here go back to a vety remarkable ci. 
taſtrophe, which happened immediately after our 
late engagement with the Glorioſo ; but as it inter- 
vened in the middle of a principal action, we poſt- 
poned it to this place, where it joins itſelf more regu- 
Jar to its further ſtory and concluſion. | 
About the time the ſhips were manning at Liſbon, 
an Algerine Turk came on board, to enter himſelf 
a common man. He had been a ſlave in Spain; and 
having made his eſcape from thence, contrived thi 
ſtratagem to get out of the country: the commodore 

ave leave for his being admitted. Much about the 
a time, another Turk, in the like circumſtances, 
entered himſelf on board the Duke ; in which ſhips 
they ſeverally lay concealed, never going aſhore from 
the time of their entering on board. The one on 
board us was an elderly man, of a good form and 

reſence, and was remarkably ſtudious in doing al 
E ſervices for the officers; whoſe ſervants ve!) 
willingly let him do them, as ſparing their own 
trouble. Mr. Walker afterwards, when we were 
at ſea, on ſome occaſion taken notice of the man, 
thought he obſerved ſomething in his addreſs and 
manner more than what commonly belonged to people 
of low degree. He ſent for him to his cabin, and 
aſking him ſome queſtions, was anſwered by him Ve!) 
”® modeſtly, and with a great air of politeneſs and gen- 
teel ſenſe of the obligation done him; in being thu 


taken notice of ; but he would repeat no part ks 
. l 
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en of Wl hidory more than that of his having been a ſlave to 
Spi- the Spaniards. Mr. Walker however ordered, that 
them he ſhould dine at the ſteward's table, and that he 
laho. WT hould not be continued in offices of ſervitude, which 


he imagined him above; and knowing, that there 
was another Turk on board the Duke, he ſent for 
him to be with him in our ſhip ; as he thought, that 


le of the company of a countryman might be an amuſe- 
Geo. ment and ſatisfaction to him on board. 
| When they were introduced, at the ſurprize of their 


fiſt ſeeing each other, every paſſion of affection and 
of joy ſtarted in their countenances ; every action 


le ca- WY which enſued was expreſſive of the heart-felt happi- 
r our nels. They locked themſelves in a ſtrict embrace, 
inte- and overflowing tears and eyes, uplifted in return of 
poſt- 2 to heaven, were ſure enſigns to us of their 

ncerity and near alliance. The one found a ſon, 


and the other his father. To give the ſeparate ac- 


iſbon, counts of each of their eſcapes from Spain would be 
ſelf u to enter on a kind of romance; and as to any part of 
; and their ſtories, beſore the time of their becoming pri- 
d this ſoners to the Spaniards, we could learn nothing diſ- 


tinetly from them; for they both were modeſt and 
reſerved. 


This ſcene was a great pleaſure to moſt of us, and 


ances, 
lain could not fail of recommending them te our regard 
from {I and civility. They lived in great love and friendſhip 
ne on WI ith each other, till the day of our engagement with 
| and the Glorioſo: for here they diſcovered no alliance as 
ng all before; the father throughout the whole engagement 
; very behaving with the greateſt boldneſs and courage, as 
own not to be outdone in either by any other perſon in the 
were hip; and the fon being the only man who ſhewed 
man, I any tokens of fear, he having abſented himſelf, and 
; and dun, ſtruck with terror, into the cock-pit for ſafety. 
yeople The next morning after the engagement, the old 
and father came into the cabin to the commodore, and 
n ven khrowing himſelf at his feet, with much weeping, de- 
gen- wanded from him, that vengeance ſhould be executed 
; thus WY n his fon, or that he himſelf might have liberty to 
of his Put him to death. Mr. Walker told him“ that the 
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chriſtian religion and the laws forbid him to take tha ill boſe 
power into his own hands; and that though the lay ſed t 
of arms might, upon regular proof and deliberate WI 2921! 
judgment, exerciſe that authority; yet, as his fon his c 
was of a ſtrange nation, and not bound to fight for WI frien 
our country as the natives of it, humanity and mercy I ans. 


interpoſed, and ſtopped ſuch a ſtrict execution of the his e 


law.” At this the old man ſeemed much to regtet kind 
the tender pity of the commodore, which kept ah for 
his ſhame; he retired diſſatisfied, and would never argu 
ſpeak to his ſon, or allow him to come into his pre. {ll dea: 
ſence, till the very laſt day of their departure from cilia 
the ſhip. « A 
Some hours after we had diſmiſſed the Alge- | ha 
rine, Mahomet (for ſuch was the father's name) again and 
took an opportunity of throwing himſelf at the com- us 


modore's feet, and told him, ** he wiſhed that the {pol 
Britiſh ſubjects had been brought aboard; for then, Wl ma) 
ſays he, in return of four men, I could have had the WW I. 
aſſurance to have aſked you for my liberty.” This WI laut 


greatly affected the commodore, as he would very con 
gladly have granted it to him; but in the trier at- oth 
tention to the other buſineſs, he had never once Wl of 
thought of him. However, he promiſed him, that oth 
he would take care to ſend him and his ſon to Eng- are 
land, and from thence at his own expence, have them 1 
carried to theit own country. Oh, fir, (replies ſhij 
Mahomet) the cup of your goodneſs will be mixed an 
with too much bitterneſs, it he be permitted to ac- ung 
company me. Let him range the earth in exile from rel, 


that country which muſt be diſhonoured by his fir vel 
foot-ſtep on its ſands.” Mr. Walker here had time to 


of talking to him, how much nobler the virtues til his 
which conſtitute forgiveneſs, than they which atis pre 
revenge. © Yes, (ſays the Turk) our religion teach- WW do 
es forgiveneſs of an injury done to ourſelves; but an c01 
injury done to our country, whereby the criminal ſor 


diſhonours the race of the prophet, ought not to be WW try 
allowed to plead for any private pity, ,but ſuffer the thi 
laws of public condemnation : elle the exalted lons ha 


of Mahomet may fall into a degeneracy of blood, 4nd th: 
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The commodore ſtill preſ- 
ſed the argument, ** that this accuſation did not hold 
againſt the young man, as he was not aghtng for 


loſe their rank on earth.” 


his country; and that — the Engliſh were his 
friends, yet they were a different people and chriſti- 
ans.” * But (replies the father) he fought againſt 
his enemies, and againſt the common enemy of man- 
kind, ſlavery ; and he who fights againſt this fights 
for his country.” Mr. Walker here gave up the 
argument ; but ordered in the young man, and en- 
deavoured to introduce him to his father for a recon- 
ciliation. The old one turned from him and wept. 
At laſt, ſays he, addreſſing only the commodore, 
| have promiſed you, not to kill him in your ſhip, 
and he ſhall live whilſt he is your's.” But to ſome of 
us who interfered in preſſing the reconciliation, and 
ſpoke largely of chriſtian forgiveneſs, he ſaid, © You 
may make a chriſtian, if you pleaſe, of my ſon. 


Try him, he'll become one.” We could not help 


laughing at the bad compliment he paid us at the 


concluſion; though his meaning was certainly no 


other, than that a bad man in any one circumſtance 
of aQting, is to be ſuppoſed the moſt capable of doin 
other acts of meanneſs, as moſt apoſtacies in —_ 
are. 

Four days after this, we met with another large 
ſhip; which, when we came up with her, proved 
an Algerine admiral of fifty guns. Here a new and 
unexpected opportunity again offered for Mahomet's 
releaſe. Upon coming ſo-near to the ſhipas to diſco- 
ver of a. certainty what ſhe was, and before we ſpoke 
to-her, the commodore again called Mahomet and 
his ſon to him, and told the father, that if he 
promiſed to forgive his ſon, he would now put them 
both aboard a ſkip of their own country : but if he 
continued to refuſe fuch promiſe, he would put the 
lon only aboard, or diſcover to the reſt of his coun- 
trymen the whole affair, and the nature of his fault, 
thereby to take the power of puniſhment out of his 
hands.” This ſeemed to ſting the old man deeper 
than any thing preceding, The ſenſe of his family- 
I 4 ſhame 
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ſhame being divulged brought bluſhes in his face, 


one ſucceeding another in a quick tranſition to red — 
from paleneſs. He then promiſed, in his cuſtomary Ha 
folemnity, © that provided the affair was kept ſecret tha 
from his countrymen, he would forgive him, and the 
pray to his prophet to ſhed a better influence on him ö 
lor the future.“ They then embraced, the young ſhix 
man all along behaving with great concern and mo- for 
deſty, no other ways pretending to an excuſe, than of 
that the fight was a new manner to him. The old ed 

father then prayed for the commodore, and all who out 


depended on him, and promiſed,”** that if ever he 


met him in his country, he would tell the heavens hin 
his obligation.” | 


lal 

After a ſtrict enquiry was made in the other ſhip, ſea 
whether there were any Britiſh. ſubjects on board, ba 
and none any ways diſcovered, the commodore ſent ne 
Mahomet and his ſon aboard. When the officer te- wh 
turned, who attended them, he told us, that the mc 
moment the old man went aboard, he was known na 
by the admiral, who took him in his arms, and paid to 
him great ſigns of compliment,” by which wejudg- act 
ed, that he had been a perſon of greater rank and di- an 
ſtinction than his modeſty or prudence thought fit to th 
diſcover to us. The Algerine admiral gave us the ot] 
higheſt ſalute of his guns, which we returned, and 70 
ſo parted. to 
On the firſt of February, we loſt ſight of the | 
Duke, and made ſeveral falſe fires all night, none of Wi 
which or any other of our ſignals were anſwered, of 
Oh that or the ſucceeding days: but on the eighth, T 
we meta Dutch ſhip which came from Liſbon, and ta 
informed us that the Duke was got in there, betore co 
he failed. This account made us eaſy in regard to oY 


the ſafety of the ſhip ; but for the reaſon of his go- a1 
ing from us, we were ſtill in the dark. 

hough in this laſt part of our cruiſe we met not 3 
with the ſucceſs we had been accuſtomed to hays for, 
yet we had no cauſe-to lament our particular 1 | luck 
in competition with the better fortune of others; for 
of ſeveral king's ſhips and letters of marque, W 
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we chaſed and came up with, not one as we could 
learn had within this time met with any prize. -The 
Havannah fleet was all we could have expected; and 
that we miſſed by our being detained on account of 


the proviſions ſent to Faro, as beforementioned. 


The time now came, when the cruiſes of the other 
ſhips were expired, but not of the King George; 
for, as we had been ten weeks in harbour on account 
of our late repairing, that time could not be reckon- 
ed as part of the eight months, which were to be run 
out at ſea, Wherefore the commodore relolved to 
ſend the other ſhips home; and though determined 
himſelf to ſpin out the remainder of his cruiſe to the 
laſt, yet for the preſent he was not able to keep the 


ſeas. His bowſprit, which was repaired at Lagos- 


bay, was again ſprung, and we wanted an entire 
new main-maſt ; fo that the ſhip was in great diſtreſs : 
wherefore, he found himſelf obliged to make once 
more for Liſbon to repair, contrary to his own incli- 
nations, and the poſitive directions of the letter ſent 
to him at Faro; which expreſsly forbid him on any 
account whatever to put in there any more ; the wind 
and weather not permitting him to make for any 0- 
ther port. As we were in ſuch diſtreſs, he made the 
other ſhips attend him to within four leagues of the 


rock of Liſbon, and then proceed on their way home 


to England. 


The day before they parted us, the commodore 


went on board each ſhip, and returned thanks to the 
officers and men for their good behaviour in general. 
The return on the other fide in their compliments of 
taking leave, had a natural ſincerity in it above the 
common tokens of civility ; which U ſhall not attempt 


to deſcribe. March the 25th the ſhips ſaluted us, 


and fet fail for England. We went into Liſbon. 

In their way home, the Prince Frederick on. the 
27th fell in with his majeſty's ſhips the Eagle, cap- 
tain (now admiral) Rodney, and the Windſor, cap- 
tain Bateman; who had been chaſed two days before 


by fix large fail of Spaniſh men of war. hus, if 


we did not ſucceed to our wiſhes in our late cruile, 
1 5 we 
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we were ſtill fortunate beyond our knowledge, in ef. 
caping ſo near a danger. And the Princeſs Amelia 
took a Dutchman, which ſhe had reaſons to believe 
a prize, and therefore brought her into England. 
But ſhe was afterwards on a trial at law, ſet at large 
at her own coſts. The two ſhips reached England a- 
bout the tenth 'of April, 1948. The Prince George 
had been before ſent home with our prize, the 
Nympha. 


CHAP. K. 


Some miſmanagement of affairs relating to the fleet. 


The former agents ſeize the ſhip King George. 
Moſt of the men go into foreign ſervices. Some 
reflections thereon. An offer of a command from 
the court of Portugal to Mr. Walker. Mr. Wal- 
ker's return to England in the Liſbon packet, and 
his preſerving the ſame. 


HEN the commodore got to Liſbon, he 
found there ſome alterations. Meſſrs. Maw- 
man and Macey having drawn on the managers for 
the money advanced by them, their bills had been 


proteſted at London to a very conſiderable amount, 


occaſioned by ſome diſpute ariſing between the ma- 
nagers at home and them; and the manager whom 
we had left at Liſbon was gone to England in the 
Duke, captain Denham, he having ordered him to 
wait for him for that purpoſe at a certain ſtation, 
by his letters ſent to him at Faro, as we have before- 
mentioned ; the late agents had arreſted or attached 


the Buen Conſeijo in the port of Liſbon, in a part of 


payment of themſelves, as the only remedy in their 
power. To fruſtrate any like deſigns in them in regard 
to the reſt of the fleet was the reaſon of the {aid 
then reſiding manager ſending the letter to the commo- 
doreat Faro; forbidging him to return to Liſbon on a- 
ny account whatever: thus we ſee alſo, that ſending 
round the proviſions to Faro was not the act only 
of giddy play or want of ſkill, A new agent, 1. 
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Mr. Atley, had been appointed ready to ſucceed into 
the place of the former, and every thing relating to 
our affairs was in confuſion. But the commodore, 
willing to keep matters together as well as he could, 
as alſo to perform the remainder of his cruiſe, con- 
ſulted with his new agent, Mr. Atley, who took ad- 
vice of his lawyer, whether, if he refitted his ſhip, 
it could be ſeized on the ſame account by the ſaid a- 
gents ; and being informed that he could not, for 
that no ſtep whatever could be taken thereto, without 
previous notice to the party, ſufficient to conteſt 
ſuch claim, Mr. Atley advanced money on account 
of the managers, and compleated her for the ſea. 
Theſe repairs took about eight weeks, when the for- 
mer agents, who had all this while judiciouſly lain 
quiet, ſeized alſo the King George by a ſtratagem of 
giving notice of the ſeizure to the commodore, ina 
paper thruſt into his hand as a petition (when he 
was in a hurry of buſineſs) and made an abſolute 
fale of her, by the form of public notice being 
read in the open ſtreets, as the law for the ſake 
of ſecurity directs: but which good intent is too often, 
as well as the preſent caſe, ſubverted in the practice, 
by reading the notice at ſecret opportunity, before 
two or three witneſſes brought with them on purpoſe 
as evidences thereof, By this ſtroke the commodore 
found his ſhip all at once ſlipt away from under him, 
the cruiſe fruſtrated, and all his men adrift in a fo- 
reign country, without money, no care had, or pro- 
viſion made for them, open mouthed in their abuſes 
againſt the managers, and many of them ſcarcely 
civil in their demands againſt him, as ſome of them 
_ began to include him in the phraſe of, All rogues. 
AKE. 
If malicious report has laid the blame on Mr. 
Walker of this ſhip being ſeized and arreſted from 
the managers, the truth of the fact here told I hope 
ſhews him intirely free of the charge; as it was not 
only his intent to have ſecured her to his managers, 
(whoſe friend fincerely he was) but had been more 
for his fame to have returned home ſucceſsful <, 
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his own ſhip. If Meſſrs. Mawman and Macey 
were to blame, it was not Mr. Walker's place to 
have commenced or taken on him any quarrel with 
them, who could even have arreſted him for the 
whole debt ; and which nothing hindered them 
from doing, but their particular regard for him. 
Mr. Walker applied to Mr. Atley chiefly in behalf 
of the men, for money to carry them and himſelf 
home ; but he now refuſed to advance any more, 
and of his own accord ſummoned the gentlemen of 
the faCtory together to raiſe a ſubſcription for ſending 
home their diſtreſſed countrymen. Mr. Walker 
could not but reſent this proceeding as an affront on 
the managers, and attended the meeting ; when the 
gentlemen wiſely diſtinguiſhed that the preſent ſub- 
jects of their conſideration were all men of acquired 
fortune, and could not juſtly be ſet in the light of 
wanting charity. Mr. Atley alſo could not but un- 
derſtand ſome obſervations made by the company on 
the preſent propoſal as a rebuke to his conduct, but 
endeayoured to excuſe himſelf by ſtill an higher at- 
front on the managers, that he was afraid to ad- 
vance any more money to them, left he ſhould be ſer- 
ved as the late agents were.” Here Mr. Walker, 
who was ftill an — for his managers, could 
not help reprimanding him for his preſumption, as 
he aid, he could ſpeak from nothing elſe, he not 
- having experienced any ill from them.” When a 
gentleman of the factory then there, Mr. Horne, 
generouſly ſtood up and made an offer to Mr: Wal 
er of any money, which he might have occaſion 
for his own credit, which friendſhip he to this day 
continues, Mr. Walker made uſe of his beneficence, 
and took up ſeveral ſums, which he diſtributed a- 
mong ſome of the officers and men who were willing , 
of returning home, to pay their paſſages to England, 
taken their receipts for the ſame. All which money 
Mr. Walker has ſince anſwered on his own account, 
and the men's receipts are part of his preſent diſputed 
accounts with the managers. But notwithſtanding 
his utmoſt endeavours and perſwaſion (as he _ 
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had no other power) many of them went in foreign 
ſervices, diſguſted at their own. Several ſtaid in Por- 
tugal, but moſt went to Spain; ſome of whom ſet 
upa woollen manufaQtory there, to which buſineſs 
they had been bred ; and others went into the King's 
yards, to work at building and rigging ſhips. And 
one man 1n particular, as Mr. Walker has been cre- 
dibly informed, had an high falary fixt on him for 
— for his peculiar knowledge in this art and bu- 
ine ſs. 

It is very lamentable to ſee ſuch numbers of our 
handicraft men employed in foreign ſtates, eſpecially 
that of Spain; to which I have been an eye-witneſs, 
where ſo large encouragements are offered as are ſuf- 
ficient to draw over all our people who have taken 
any umbrage, or met any misfortune in their own 
country. And it is wonderful, ſome legiſlative care 
is not taken in regard to this loſs to our country. In 
the preſent inſtance, certainly all proprietors of pri- 
vateers ought to give bond, or be anſwerable to the 
public for the return of the hands. taken out of the 
kingdom, the common caſualties excepted : for there 
is greater danger in this light from the deſertion of 
men out of privateers, than in general out of king's 
ſhips; becauſe many of the former are broken tradeſ- 
men, or Lined handicrafts, who fly from their 
homes for debt, and hope to win fortune to them again 
by making a bold ſtroke at her; who, if ſeduced a- 
way, or left deſtitute among our enemies, carry their 
trades and arts with them. 

The common reaſon given abroad by our country- 
men themſelves for their deſerting their mother-coun- 
try, is the ill policy of our government or laws, in al- 
lowing goals and priſons to be the equal puniſhment of 
debtors, as of felons, thieves, and perjurers, con- 
trary to the better practice of almoſt every other 
country in the world. By which means not only 
numbers fly away for fear of perpetual bondage in 
their boaſted land of liberty, but alſo many bank- 
rupts, who are denied their certificates at the will of, 


perhaps, one angry creditor, and others who take the 
benefit 
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benefit of the acts of inſolvency ; both of whom, 
after giving up their all they have in the world, are 
further impeded from ſetting up any buſineſs in their 
own, country, by the impolitic ſcrupulouſneſs or need- 
leſs conſcience of the law, in making their future 
effects liable to their former creditors : for if they, 
having nothing of their own, muſt ſet up again in 
credit, who will truſt them with effects, which, be- 
fore they can be turned into profit, are liable to be 
inſtantaneouſly ſeized for the debts due to another? 
I own myſelf obliged for this argument to a pamphlet 
lately publiſhed, intitled, Obſerwations on the preſent 
State of Bankrupts, in a Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament, and well worthy the Attention of the le- 
giſlature. 

The ſucceeding matter is another inſtance of the 
watchful attention, which foreign nations lend to the 
merit of our countrymen,. and ſhews how ready they 
are to offer them encouragement. 

We have taken notice that Mr. Walker was known 
to the court of Portugal. Being now left alone to 
ſhift for himſelf, as the affair was public over the 
whole place, and is at this day better known there 
than in any part of Great-Britain, a gentleman of 
the court paid him a viſit one morning, 4 propoſed 
to him, as an offer from the king, the ©mmand of 
one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, with aſſurances of 
his ſaid majeſty's further notice and favour. Mr. 
Walker, not a little ſurprized at the propoſal, only 
aſked two days to conſider of it. The ſtep he took 
for his direction in this affair, was to go to Sir Benja- 
min Keene; and candidly laying open the whole to 
him, he aſked his advice how to rule his conduct in 
regard to it. His excellency, with the greateſt po- 
liteneſs, yet zeal for his country, addreſſed Mr: Wal- 
ker on the ſubject to this purpoſe.—** Sir, ſays he, I 
ſee by your aſking my advice, that your inclination 
leans towards the acceptance, elſe you yourſelf could 
have given adireQ anſwer to the propoſal. It is true, 
the offer is great, and muſt proceed from a particular 

good opinion his Portugueſe majeſty has of your me- 
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rits. His future favours may conſtantly attend your 
deſerts, and we may with reaſon ſuppoſe. you in 
time, perhaps, admiral of his fleet. But then, Sir, 
you are to conſider, that Portugal is not your coun- 
try, and you may be brought into a deſperate dilem- 
ma, by engaging yourſelf to it ſo eſſentially ; for 
though the countries be now in friendſhip with each 
other, who knows, as the event of all things is in 
the hands of providence, how ſoon they may be at 
variance? Then can you fight againſt your own 
country ? or how can you in honour deſert the prince 
whoſe bounty and favours, gratitude may lay on you 
as bonds of obligation? But beſides all this, there is, 
Sir, a deeper conſideration. We will ſuppoſe, that 
there is no likelihood of a war in your time between 
the different countries ; or we will ſuppoſe, that you 
enter into this ſervice under the proviſo of being free 
to deſert it, in caſe of ſuch a rupture ; where cer- 
tainly every reaſonable ſyſtem will allow, that your 
honour would engage you firſt to your own country; 
yet can you conceive, that you can command a ſhip 
or a fleet in this country, and that other people will 
not learn from your knowledge, and grow experien- 
ced under your practice? Then conſider, (as obſerva- 
tion, when once ſet in a right path, may find its way 
to 1 and perfection) how you may be an in- 
ſtrument of teaching another nation to be a competi- 
tor to your own, and that in its greateſt and moſt 
peculiar art of war, and power of defence: What 
effuſion of blood may in future ages proceed from ſo 
ſingle a firſt cauſe! Above all this, there is a petpetu- 
al reſtleſsneſs in a man's breaſt, when he 1s in the 
ſervice of any foreign power : for when we are not 
with our country, we cannot help fearing that we 
are againſt it: the love of our country is an inſtinct, 
politically implanted by heaven within our natures. 
It is true, his Britannic majeſty in his great indul- 
gence has often given leave to his ſubjects to go into 
the ſervice of other powers in peace, or in alliance 
with him : but under the reproof of better wiſdom, 
think it for the above reaſon a very impolitic prac- 

rice. 
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tice. And in the preſent cafe, there is one very par- 
ticular objection. Your appearance in the Porty- 
gueſe ſervice may give umbrage to another power 
now in peace with us; I mean the Algerines, who 
are the declared enemies of the Portugueſe, and 
who, from a knowledge they have gained of you by 
ſo long a cruiſe in thoſe parts, and by your having 
ſtopped ſo many of their ſhips, may, as they are a 
people quick in conceiving offence, reſent to our 
court at home, that a Britiſh ſubje& ſhould take a 
command from their enemies againſt them.” Was 
your ſituation, Sir, in your own country unealy to 
you, was your fortune low, or had your country u- 
ſed you with any cruelty or ſlight of your merits, you 
might have reaſons to wiſh for a change. None of 
theſe, Sir, I find is the caſe: they are only wiſhes of 
preferment that charm your attention ; and if you 
will truſt in my intereſt, you ſhall. not long go unno- 
ticed by your country.” 

The argument, which preceded the laſt genteel 
promiſe, had ſufficiently fixed Mr. Walker's reſoluti- 
on. And when the gentleman paid his ſecond viſit 
for Mr. Walker's anſwer ;- the propoſal offered, was, 
with great acknowledgments of the compliment, re- 
jeted. Whether Sir Benjamin Keene ever did write 
home to his friends in recommendations of Mr. Wal- 
ker, we cannot preſume to fay ; but if he did, the 
other never heard of it. Which however, as he 


never made any applications, might have never reach- 
ed his knowledge. 


At this time alſo Mr. Walker had intelligence of il} 


news from home, in the exact account of the lots of 
our other prize the Nympha, who had been ſent to 
England under convoy of his majeſty's ſhip the Bed- 
ford, commodore Townſhend ; and who, after {he 
had arrived ſafe at Portſmouth, in coming round from 
thence to London, Joſt ſight of her convoy in the 
night, and thinking that ſhe had ſhot a-head, ſhort- 
ened fail to wait tor their coming up; whereas her 
convoy was a-head of her. After laying ſome hours 
under their mizen and foreſail, they to their great 

furprize 
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ſurprize ſaw breakers under their lee; and notwith- 
ſtanding all diligence was uſed to get her double reef- 
ed top-ſail ſet, ſhe was in the midſt of the breakers 
before they could ſhoot her clear, and there was 
ſtranded. At day-break they found themſelves under 
the cliffs of Beachy Head: The ſhip was inſured for 
upwards of an hundred and three thouſand pounds; 
and about thirty-five thouſand pounds of her effects 
and cargo were ſaved to the under-writers, by the 
fidelity and activity of one of the managers, who 
immediately went down to the wreck. But it was 
faid, that there was a deficiency or loſs of a large 
ſum in the payment of the money inſured, by the 
failure of ſome of the under-writers. 

We here alſo met with the French merchant, 
whom we ſaw at the inn at Morlaix, and who had 
introduced Mr. Walker to the gentleman to buy the 
veſſel to tranſport us to England. He had failed in 
his trade in France, and was going with his wife and 
family to ſettle in the Weſt-Indies ; but the ſhip, in 
which he was a paſſenger, being met by an Engliſh 
2 was taken: he was brought in with her 

ither, and was in extream poverty. Mr. Walker 
made a collection of money for him amongſt his 
friends; who were very liberal on the occaſion, and 
ſet him up in neceſſaries, ſo as to enable him to pro- 
ceed to the Weſt-Indies, without returning back a 
petitioner to France. He told us a moſt piteous ſto- 
ry, relating to his affairs ; but at one circumſtance 


we could not help ſmiling, tho' a ſcene of ſome hor- 


ror. Of all the poor man's misfortunes, ' his wife. 
was the greateſt. The matrimonial power was not 
divided in equal ſhares betwixt them: ſhe, good wo- 
man, aſſumed the greater part both in judgment, 
command, and execution ; whilſt again every thought 
and act of her's ſubmitted to a ruling paſſion ſhe had 
for a young child in her arms. This was ſtill more 
irkſome to him under authority; as times of eating, 
drinking, ſtudy, amuſement, and reſt were interrup- 
ted by the under-duties attendant thereon, which 
fell to his ſhare. In giving us a deſcription of the en- 
LOS gagement 
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gement of the ſhip, in which he was taken (as ſhe 
ad made an obſtinate refiſtance) he told us that his 


- wife would not conſent to his deſerting her fide the 


whole time of the fight, but kept him with her in 
the cock-pit ; where ſhe fat weeping and wailing o- 
ver her dear foundling, when a ball coming in at 
the ſide of the ſhip, on a ſudden ſtruck the child out 
of her arms, and daſhed it to- pieces without doing 
the leaſt hurt to her, or injuring any other perſon. 
The man, in deſcribing the ſcene, and the Grades 
and looks of his wife at the loſs of the child, could 
not help introducing an expreſſive action of humour, 
that forced us to laugh at the tragedy, as at blunders 
in the moſt ſerious ſcenes. How far the relation 
may be depended on as a truth, muſt be left to what 


credit the reader will give the French gentleman: he 


ſcarcely could have invented it ; nor had he need of 
any 7 nr by way of affecting pity. 

Mr Walker's preſence being no longer needed at 
Liſbon, he ſet fail for England in the packet, with 
ſeveral of his officers, and about forty common men, 


who would not deſert him to the very laſt; nor act in 


any thing but by his direction. There was certainly 
a Providence in this : for as the packet came out by 
the rock of Liſbon, we ſaw at ſome diſtance a long 
built veſſel of twenty guns, which we could diſcover 
full of men, and which we at firſt imagined a Spa- 


niſh barquo-longo. The captain of the packet was 


a very old gentleman, who was in the greateſt con- 


ſternation imaginable, and thought it moſt adviſable 


to fly from them, in hopes that we might eſcape them 
in the niglit. This appeared contrary to. the judg- 
ment of Mr. Walker, who ſaw by her over-hauling 
us ſo faſt, that ſhe would be up with us before night, 
when ſome fatal accident might happen by the blun- 
der of the enemy in the night, as by our running 
from them they would be more reſolute in attacking 
us : which accident there was a probability of avoid- 


ing, by encountering them by daylight ;- eſpecially as 


the packet had ſixteen guns, and as his additional 
hands were a ſtrength to be depended on: 1 
a 0 
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of our men having dropped an expreſſion, that if 
their captain had the command he would beat the 
long Spaniard out of the ſea,” two Engliſh mer- 
chants who were on board and had a great property 
in the ſhip, went to the captain of their own accord, 
and begged of him, that he would leave the whole 
direction of their preſent diſtreſſed affairs to the con- 
duct and experience of Mr. Walker, as an officer 
more verſed in engagements of the kind. The old 
— 2 very readily conſented, and Mr. Wal- 


ker took on himſelf the character of firſt lieutenant. 


We had not made long preparation before we diſco- 
vered the ſhip to be an Algerine. This was an ene- 
my no leſs to be dreaded : tor though we were at peace 
with them, yetas the packet had Portugueſe proper- 
ty on board, they would have ſeized every ſhilling of 
money (which was a very conſiderable ſum) and 
had carried us to Algiers; and though we and 
the packet _ afterwards have been delivered up, 
the affair might have been a matter of litigation, and 
brought on very ſad conſequences to our disfavour. 
As ſoon as Mr. Walker was aſſured of his enem 
being other than was firſt imagined, he altered his 
deſign ; and, defiring the captain to retire to his own 
apartment, and there to take on him as much ſtate 
as poſſible, when the Algerine officer ſhould come on 
board, he ordered all his own officers and men, with 
the other ſailors on board, to quarters, and the marines 
to their ſmall arms. He ordered alſo his drums to 
beat to arms, and his band of muſic (all whom he 
had with him) to ſtrike up, when they came within 
the hearing of the enemy; and ordering alſo a gun 
to be fired, we bore down directly on them with our 
enſign, jack, and pennant flying. When we came 
within hailing, Mr. Walker ordered them to hoiſt out 
their boat, and ſend on board a lieutenant. They 
continued a long time in ſuſpenſe, and returned no 
anſwer, apparently at a loſs what to make of us, 
ſeeming other to them than they expected. He again 


hailed them, ** that if they did not ſend their boat 


with an officer on board, he would fink them.” They 
f then 
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then aſked, ©* what we were?“ He anſwered, © a 
king's ſhip of war.” Upon which they immediately 
hoitted out their boat, and an officer came on board, 
The officer was conducted to the captain, who main- 
tained his dignity extremely well, and aſking the pro- 
ev queſtions, diſmiſſed him. He then returned a- 
ard his own ſhip; but Mr. Walker immediately 
hailed them, not to make fail, till he gave orders.” 
This could not but employ their attention from a more 
minute ſcrutiny, and confirm them in the opinion of 
our being a king's ſhip, had the lieutenant or attend- 
ing boat ſeen any thing to create a ſuſpicion to the 
contrary, as it ſhewed us in no great hurry of leaving 
them. Accordingly he ſoon gave the order, and they 
went off, ſaluting us with five guns, which we re- 
turned with three ; they one more for thanks. 

This was the laft gun Mr. Walker heard fired all 
that war, or indeed ever ſince at ſea. How uſefully 
to his country he might have been employed in the 
2 the reader, otherways unacquainted with 

im, may, we hope, from thoſe paſt ſcenes, from 
ſome judgment, which his friends and they who ate 
knowing of him, can better tell; but as we are now 
come to the laſt ſcene of the laſt act of the preſent 
work, we will make haſte to drop the curtain; for 
the ſword having performed its part, the play ought 
certainly to be done. Thus in the year 1748 Mr. 
Walker returned to England, preſerving the packet, 
which did him the kind office of landing him in his 
own country. This very packet was taken the year 
following by an Algerine, who laid wait for her, and 
was carried into Algiers: By which all the property 
in her, to a very conſiderable amount, was irrecove- 
rably loſt to the owners. The packet and men were, 
indeed, afterwards reſtored; but not without much 
ſtate altercation, in which great time was loſt. 

We have now brought Mr. Walker back to land, 
to the ſame place from whence we launched him on 
our detail, with deſign to ſet his abilities to public 
view, and ſhew, that he has been ſo long laid-by, 


through no defect in them: for I cannot but ny 
im 
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him as a ſound and good ſhip, ſhut up in-dock : and 


therefore, we have been more particular in ſhewing 


him in ſeveral ſcenes, which even deviated from the 
tranſaQtion of the ſea. In which we hope to meet ex- 
cuſe ; we having had a particular reaſon for ſo doing; 
as by ſome miſrepreſentations of thoſe very actions 
by common fame, his behaviour in them has been 
unjuſtly and with ill- nature reported. The reaſons 
of his inforced inactivity are a diſtinct ſubject of a 
more private nature, into which Iam by no means de- 
ſirous of entering; unleſs ſuch juſtification of him, in 
private life alſo, may be hereafter thought neceſſary 
or aſked by the public: it is a matter of which even 
he himſelf ſpeaks with the greateſt reluctance. Pity 
it is! that where there is ſo little fault on one ſide, 
the evil machinations of deſigning men, who from va- 
rious principles and from variety of purpoſes often 
get between friends, and ſet them at variance, ſhould 
conjure up to the viſion of jealouſy any. imaginary 
charges againſt him; for he has been all his life ab- 
horring of every mean or bad revenge; though in his 
reſtrained circumſtances, he has been often obliged to 
yield his ear to the advice he never followed, and 
which he from his ſoul deſpiſed. I will be particular 
in mentioning the evil inſtigator or genius of ill that 
changed the paradiſe of his life into the fallen ſtate, 
in which he has fo long remained; but in which it is 
impoſſible for his worſt enemies to make him miſera- 
ble, as he never was ſeen through the whole courſe 
of it to be a ſingle moment out of temper at his fate. 
The wicked author I mean is Mr. Goddard, the a- 
foreſaid agent for the people. A powerful man, as 
of large fortune ! but I fear not to provoke him ; as 
I have truths to oppoſe to every attempt of his reſent- 
ment. For Mr. Walker never quarrelled with his ma- 
nagers, til] a diſpute aroſe in their accounts, on the 
large ſums he had advanced to his officers and men for 
their uſe ; but was for many years after his arrival in 
England in their higheſt eſteem. It certainly ſhe ws 
our want of ſenſe to be induced by the artifices of o- 
thers from our own reaſon and better knowledge of 
men 
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to be impoled on by the inſinuation of the firſt te 

ter to vice ! For Mr. Walker, immediately upon his 
arrival, applied himſelf to works of greater impor- 
tance, the General Britiſh Fiſhery ; and which he 
has to this day more at heart than any other buſineſs, 
even of conqueſt. I mean not the Britiſh Herring 


fiſhery : tho? in that he was ſo far engaged, as to pro- 


poſe a plan for it to the ſociety, taken irom the pre- 
ſent practice of the Dutch in the like branch of trade 
and buſineſs, and even went to Holland on purpoſe 
to make himſelf more ſkilled in a knowledge of it; 


- but on his return home, found Party contending for a 
majority in it, and Inexperience preſiding at the board, 


fond of her own thoughts: ſo that he declined being 


concerned therein, and its ſucceſs proves his fore- 


ſight, and muſt conteſs that his judgment was the bet- 
ter rule to have been followed. Ihe fiſhery I mean is 
the great treaſure, which alſo annually returns to the 
borders of theſe kingdoms, but has not yet found the 
way of being e a- ſhore, the cod, tuſk, and 
ling . In proſecuting of which he made a voy- 
age from Norway all round the coaſt of Scotland, and 
at his own expence has taken charts and maps of all 


the ſoundings and every bank of that long tract of 


ſhore ; and having purchaſed ſeveral ſhips, actually 
begun the work, to the eſtabliſhment of many hun- 
dred of families in that country; who now enjoy 
from his pains and invention a happy maintenance, 
in a work encreaſing every hour in value to his coun- 
try. How far his country may purſue the advantage 


already ſprung for her, and the activity of his mind 


of uſe to her in peace as well as war, I leave to the 
political providence of theſe countries to rule and 
determine. It is certain, that in this undertaking the 
firſt expences, which all new works neceſſarily de- 
mand, had employed the guns part of his fortune, 
before the returns could ſupply the deficiencies made 
in it : which accident muſt not even be charged to 


any raſhneſs of conduct in him, but to a belief that 
his fortune was greater in the hands of his agents, * 
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account it is allowed to be. To theſe we may add + 
ſome other loſſes in trade. Yet, to prove the merit 
of his plan, and good defign for his country, he ſtill 

enjoys the bleſſing of his own invention, with the 
continuance of the favours of his friends; his chief. 

; dependance being now owing to che friendſhip of a 

: worthy gentleman, his name-ſake, no relation, and 

; in a foreign capacity to ſea-affairs; who has provid- 

; ed him a ſhip in this very trade, and allows him a 
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profit for his ſupport. In the more general direction 

of which trade, if ever it be thought of merit de- 

ſerving to be more publicly extended, — as nothing 
F would return the public more recompence or re- 
8 ward, ——he certainly has the firſt right of aſking te 
<A be employed. But this is a plan, which with his re- 
* marks and obſervations taken of the ſea-coaſt, is ſuf- 
ficient, and may be worthy of a volume to itſelf. 
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by: our Stomachs; and thoſe unfit for our Bodies are 
"poznted out : Alſo an Account of the Nutriment or. 


5 2 divers Foods give into the Blood; proper tu be 


known by Perſons apt te be too corpulent or tos thin, 
in order to prevent Pain and Diſeaſes, and, in a great 
1 ſudden Deaths : With a number of wvalug» 
ble: Diſcoveries, particularly a Method to deflroy Bug. 
in Houſes, and prevent the ill Practice of opening 
To which is adde 4400 

(net in the for mer Edition) Phy fick for Families, Dif- 
covering. a ſafe Way: and ready Means whereby every 
one at Sea or. Land may, „ God's Afeftance, be in 
a Capacity of curing themſelves or their Relations, in 


all Diftempers or Extremities, without any the Has 


ards, Troubles or Dangers, over uſual in all otber 
Ways of Phyfick. By a Student of Health. 
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